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GETS^EEAL INTllOBX'OTIOX 

I.— LIFE OF MACAULAY 

1. Birih and Parentage — Thomas Babmgton Macaulay was 
born 43ctober 25, 1800, at Eothley Temple in Leicestersbue. 
He was the eldest of nine children His father, Zachary Macau- 
lay, an African merchant, was one of the most devoted and 
efficient workers in the cause of the abolition of the slave 
trade. He was an affectionate, if stern, parent , but he was 
too much absorbed in his public labours to assist in the secular 
part of his son's education, wliile he signally failed in the 
attempt to force the boy's mind into the mould of his own 
dour and narrow religion. His mother, who was the daughter 
of a Quaker bookseher at Bristol, had an important shaie 
in the formation of her eldest son's character. She appears 
to have been an earnest Christian, a tendeily affectionate 
mother, and withal a firm and judicious ruler of her house- 
hold, who allowed no weak indulgence to spoil her children. 

2. Education and Early Manhood , — The boy was from an 
early age a voracious reader, he developed extraordmary 
powers of memory, and showed remarkable precocity in his 
literary efforts both in prose and in verse. He was sent at 
the age of twelve to a school at Little Shelfprd, near Cam- 
bridge, and six yeais later to Trimty College, Cambiidge 
Here he distinguished himself by wmmng the Chancelloi's 
medal for English verse on two occasions and the Craven 
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classical scholarsliip in 1821, besides College prizes for Latin 
declamation and for an Englisb essay on William III. Mgst 
probably it was tins latter exercise whicb first suggested tte 
idea of Ins ‘ History,’ of wliicb William HI. is tbe tero 
In 1824 be was elected a Fellow of Trinity. His studies, 
However, bad been almost entirely bterary and bistorical, and 
bis neglect of mathematics, wbicb be profoundly disliked, 
bad not been counterbalanced by tbe mental discipbne of any 
other exact science. To this defect in bis traimng ar^to be 
attributed, as Mr. Cotter Morison has pointed out, ‘ bis want 
of philosophic grasp, bis dread and dislike of arduous specula- 
tion, bis deficient courage in facing intellectual problems/ 
Socially be bad been a great success, and be left tbe University 
with tbe reputation of being one of tbe most brilliant speakers 
and conversationalists of tbe day. In pobtics be bad been 
converted from a Tory into a strenuous Whig. He was called 
to tbe bar m 1826, but never took bis profession seriously. 
He occupied himself instead with literary work and pobtical 
activities. His poems ‘ Ivry ^ and ‘ Naseby ’ and some prose 
articles of excellent quality appeared in Knight’s Qumierly 
Magazine, without attracting as much attention as they 
deserved ; but bis ' Essay on Milton,’ which was published 
in August 1825 in tbe Edinburgh Review, gained him immedi- 
ate popularity. He became a regular contributor, and bis 
contributions speedily raised tbe Review to a far higher plane 
of bterary distinction and authority. His success awakened 
no sympathy in bis father, who criticised every one of bis 
son’s productions m much tbe same carping spirit as that 
m which Arnold condemned "Pickwick,’ as not tending to 
edification. But Macaulay’s fibal piety and sweetness of 
disposition were admirably proof agamst tbe infirmities of 
age and tbe unreason of religious bigotry. 

Meanwhile bis father’s neglect of bis private afiairs bad 
resulted in commercial disaster. Undismayed, however, by 
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tlie sudden reversal of fortune, Macaulay cheerfully took up 
the burden of suppoiting the whole fanuly. With some 
assistance from his brother Henry, he ultimately paid ofi his 
father's debts and re-established the prosperity of the house- 
hold. All this he did ‘ not grudgingly, as of necessity,' but 
with the most gemal and unselfish kindliness, simply uncon- 
scious that there was any merit in his self-sacrifice. " Truly,' 
wrote his sister, ‘ he was to old and young alike the sunshine 
of oijr home , and I believe that no one, who did not know 
him there, knew him in his most brilliant, witty, and fertile 
vein.' 

3. Entrance %nto Parliament — In 1828 Lord Lyndhurst 
maAe him a commissioner in bankruptcy, and two years later 
his attack on the utihtariamsm of James Mill procured him 
the offer from Lord Lansdowne of a seat in the House of 
Commons. As member for Caine he enteied Parliament ]ust 
in time to share in the whole campaign of the Eeform Bill, 
m the final triumph of which his oratory played a conspicuous 
part His very first speech on the bill created a sensation 
in the House, and his fourth brought up the whole phalanx 
of Tory debateis into the field, including Sir Eobert Peel 
himself, to answer him. His fame made him a welcome 
guest at Holland House and introduced him to the society 
of Eogers, Sydney Smith, Moore, Campbell, and other literary 
celebrities. But m the midst of these flattermg recognitions 
of his talents his pecuniary circumstances were such as to 
cause grave anxiety. His fellowship had expired in 1831, 
his commissionership in bankruptcy had been abolished, m 
the interests of economy, by Earl Grey's admimstration ; 
the fluctuating income derived from his articles in the Edin- 
burgh Remew did not average as much, probably, as two 
hundred a year. He was reduced to such straits that he sold 
his Umversity gold medals. Yet with characteristic high- 
mmdedness he had voted for the Bankruptcy Bill which 
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deprived liim of tlie only regular income that lemamed to 
him. Shoitly afterwards he gave a still more striking proof 
of his disinterestedness 

The position which he had won for himself in the House 
was recogmsed by his appointment in June 1832 to be a 
commissioner of the Board of Control, and his unwearied 
industry soon gave him an extensive insight into Indian 
affairs. In December of the same year he was elected M.P. 
foi Leeds, and was appointed secretary to the Board of Control. 
In this capacity he took a leading part in carrying through 
Parliament the bill for renewing the charter of the East India 
Company. Then the Anti-Slavery Bill w^as introduced In 
deference to his father's dissatisfaction with the apprenticei^ip 
clauses of the bill, he resigned his new office without a moment's 
hesitation, in order to support an amendment against the 
Government. But this honourable sacrifice to piety and to 
principle did not lose him the income of which he stood so 
badly in need, for a compromise was adopted by the Govern- 
ment and his resignation was not accepted. 

4: Labours %n India , — In the following year he was offered 
the post of legal member of the Supreme Council of India on 
a salary of £10,000 a yeai for five yeais. Acceptance involved 
separation from his family, to which he was devotedly attached, 
the interruption of lus parliamentary career, and the post- 
ponement of the great work on the History of England in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which there is reason 
to think that he was aheady meditating. But the circum- 
stances of his family made him decide without a murmur on 
the sacrifice. He sailed for India in Febiuaiy 1834:. 

Of his two favourite sisters one, Maigaret, had married a 
year earlier, and ^he had felt the parting very keenly ; the 
other, Hannah, agreed to share his exile in India. 

On the long voyage he read incessantly, as he had always 
been accustomed to do in moments of leisure, even when he 
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took*n walk m town or country His reading was guided 
by no plan and directed to no object. His restless mind was 
mfpatient of any interval for reflection, and tins lack of 
meditation lias deti acted seriously from the value of all Ins 
literary and histoiical compositions 

The three and a half years winch he spent in India were 
years of unremitting toil. Not content with his official 
duties, into which he tlirew himself with his habitual energy 
and application, he voluntarily undertook very onerous work 
as chairman of the committees of Public Instructio| and of 
the new Penal Code, he read through the greater part of the 
Latn% and Greek classics, some of them twice, and he found 
time for two EthnhogJi Beview essays, on Bacon and on 
]\[ac*lvnitosh’s ‘ Histoiy of the E evolution * The part which 
he took in the discussion of the vexed question whether the 
higher education of the natives should be based on English 
literature and Western science, or on Oriental studies, was 
decisive. The members of the council were equally divided 
in opinion , Macaulay’s famous minute determined the issue 
in favour of Western education based on a knowledge of 
English. Even his optimism would have faltered had he 
been able to foresee some of the results of that momentous 
decision He had not, perhaps, reahsed how delicate an 
experiment it is to pour new wine into old bottles, nor how 
difficult it IS to communicate to Eastern minds the spiiit of 
Western thought through the medium of an alien language 
often very imperfectly assimilated. But m Macaulay’s day 
there was no alternative between shutting the door on modern 
progress and adopting English education There was at that 
time no possibility of imparting Western knowledge by means 
of any Indian vernacular. 

Better known, but scarcely more important in their effects, 
weie his labours on the Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure But, though he had a much larger share than 
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any other member of the committee in determining thc'^form 
of these brilliantly successful codes, it is unjust to his colleagues 
and incoriect to speak of them, as has often been done," as 
if he were their sole author. 

At the end of 1834: he lost the companionship of his sister 
Hannah, a severe blow to him, through her marriage to 
Charles Trevelyan, bs future biographer, and soon afterwards 
he was deeply grieved by the news of the death of his sister 
Margaret He resided, however, with the Trevelyans after 
their marriage, and became devoted to their childrerf, the 
first of whom was born during his residence in India. 

5. Parliamentary Career resumed , — In June 1838 he 
reached England with the Trevelyans and found that his 
father had died a month before his arrival. It was character- 
istic of him that he employed the voyage in learning Geiman, 
and that he never, apparently, made any use of the acquisition 
except to read a few dramas of Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing. 
He never used it to study any of the great German exponents 
of the modern scientific school of history, many of whom 
were his contemporaries. With the savings he had accumu- 
lated in India and a legacy of £10,000 from an uncle he had 
now a modest competence for his family and himself, after 
paying ofi his father^s debts. In the autumn he made a 
three months' tour in Italy. On his return in February 
1839 he took up his residence again with the Trevelyans in 
London and began his ‘ History of England.' But he soon 
allowed bmself to be diverted from his task both by writing 
articles for the Edinburgh Review and by plunging again into 
politics. He was elected M.P. for Edinburgh, and soon 
afterwards made Secretary at War, with a seat in the cabinet. 
He could not save Lord Melbourne's mimstry, which had 
lost ground in the House and was unpopular in the country ; 
but he gained a personal triumph by bs intervention in the 
Copyright question. He secured the defeat first of Serjeant 
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Talfoord^s bill, and subsequently of Lord Mabon’s modest 
proposal to extend tbe period of copyriglit to twenty-five 
years from tie deatb of tbe author. Macaulay succeeded in 
getting the period reduced to forty-two years from the date 
of publication. Few hterary men of the present day are 
grateful to him for his intervention. When the Melbourne 
ministry fell in 1841, he was released from the drudgery of 
ofS.ce, but retained his seat for Edinburgh unopposed at an 
election when Whig seats were falling thick and fast. Even 
then,*though he resumed work on his ‘History,’ he continued 
to permit the claims of the Edinburgh Review, of the House 
of Coiimons, and of society to interfere with the progress of 
the work. It was not till 1845, twenty years after his first 
contfibution, that he summoned up resolution to refuse 
definitely to wite any more articles till he had finished the 
first two volumes of his ' History.’ But he did not abandon 
his parliamentary labours till 1847, when he lost his seat for 
Edinburgh at the general election ; indeed, he took office 
again in 1846, as Paymaster-General in Lord John Eusseirs 
ministry, although he spoke more seldom than before in the 
House. 

6. Popularity of his Worhs — The ‘ History,’ begun in 
1839, had advanced only to the completion of the second 
volume in 1848, partly owing to the interruptions already 
recorded It had already become mamfest that the original 
scope of the work, which was to have embraced the period 
from the Kevolution of 1688 to the death of George IV., could 
not be maintained. He had begun too late, laboured too 
internuttently, planned on too generous a scale. The difiuse 
minuteness of his narrative required the sacrifice of a year 
of the historian’s life for every year that he recorded. One 
must have hved before the Flood to complete such an epic 
of history. In fact, he only hved long enough to produce two 
more volumes, published m 1855. The fifth and last volume, 
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edited by Lady Ti'cvelyan, appealed m 1861, two yeai,-? aftei 
]iis deatli Tlie work remains, tlierefoie, as a mere fragment 
of tlie larger design , it covers only tlie seventeen years fiom 
tlie accession of James II to tlie death of William III Its 
instant and universal popularity was extraordinary Of the 
first two volumes, published in November 1848, 13,000 
copies were sold in the first four months. The third and 
fourth volumes appeared in December 1855 , in less than 
three months 26,500 copies were sold, and in March 1856 
Messrs Longman paid him a cheque for £20,000"' The 
‘ History " was translated into eleven European languages and 
one Eastern. 

In October 1842 appeared his ' Lays of Ancient Eome,' 
two of which had been composed in India. They are cultured 
and spirited ballads of excellent workmanship, written with 
more restraint and better taste than he displayed in prose, 
but with the same eye for picturesque and dramatic efiect. 
They met with a flattering reception, 18,000 copies being 
sold in ten years 

In the following year he published the * Essays,' a step 
to which he had been reluctantly compelled by piratical 
editions printed in America They attained immediate and 
rapidly increasing popularity. Over 12,000 copies were sold 
m the first ten years, and the annual sale w^ent on rising till 
it averaged 6000 copies a year from 1864 onwards 

7. Last Years — In November 1848 he was elected Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow He delivered his address 
in the following March, and it was published in 1849. Soon 
afterwards he was ofiered the professorship of modern history 
at Cambridge, but wisely refused it on account of his ‘ History ' 
Since his rejection at Edinburgh he had been absent from 
the House, and had gradually withdrawn from society to 
cultivate his own fireside at his chambers in London, where 
he had resided since the Trevelyans moved to Glapham in 
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1840. Bat he never allowed even his books to interfere with 
the visits of his sister's children, of whom he was the untirmg 
playmate. At the general election of 1852 Edinburgh made 
handsome amends to him by returmng him, unsolicited, at 
the head of the poll. Almost immediately afterwards, however. 
Ins health, which had hitherto been excellent, suddenly gave 
vay^ in July 1852 he had an acute attack of heart disease, 
which left chrome asthma behind. He fought courageously 
against the malady, resolutely continuing hia daily work on 
the fourth and fifth volumes of the ‘ History,' and even 
occasionally attending at the House of Commons and making 
speeches In one of these, uttered on the bill of 1853 for 
excluding judges feom the House of Commons, his oratory 
triamj)lied as it had done on the Cop}T:ight question , he 
brought about the rejection of a measure which had passed 
unchallenged to the third reading. But the strain overtaxed 
his failing strength, and he sat down trembhng and exhausted. 
In the following year he was chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to draw up rules for the examination of candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service, having energetically supported the 
measure by which appointments in the East India Company's 
service were to be thrown open to competition. 

An unauthorised and very inaccurate version of his speeches, 
published in 1853, now compelled him to issue his ‘ Speeches 
Corrected by Himself.' These did not appeal to the pubhc 
as his written compositions had done ; but many good judges 
consider them the most valuable part of his literary remains. 

‘ It is impossible,' writes Mr. Cotter Morison, ^ to read Macau- 
lay's speeches without feeling that in delivering them he 
was wielding an instrument of which he was absolutely the 
master. The luminous order and logical sequence of the 
parts are only surpassed by the lofty unity and coherence 
of the whole. High statesmanlike views are unfolded in 
language that is at once terse, chaste, and familiar, never 

h 
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fine-drawn or over-subtle, but plain, direct, and forcible, 
exactly suited to an audience of practical men. Above all, 
the noble and generous sentiment, which burns and glows 
through every sentence, melts the whole mass of argument, 
illustration, and invective into a torrent of majestic oratory, 
which IS as far above the eloquence of rhetoric as high poetry 
IS above the mere rhetoric of verse."' 

Early in 1856 he bought Holly Lodge, a house on Campden 
Hill, Kensington, to which he moved into residence from his 
chambers in the Albany in May of the same year. Here he 
remained till his death, diversifying his historical work with 
amateur gardemng and the entertainment of his friends. 
His eminent services to the Whig party were reward^ in 
August 1857, when he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Macaulay, and in the same year he was elected High Steward 
of the borough of Cambridge, a compliment which he acknow- 
ledged in his last speech, dehvered in May 1858. In 1859 
Trevelyan was appointed governor of Madras, for which he 
sailed in February. The approaching separation from his 
beloved sister and her children weighed heavily on Macaulay's 
spirits. He was able to spend an autumn hohday in the 
Lake district and in Scotland, but soon after his return to 
Holly Lodge his weakness increased On December 28 he 
passed away quietly and easily, sitting in his library. He 
was buried near Addison's statue in Westimnster Abbey on 
January 9, 1860. 

IL~-MACAULAY'S PEESONAL CHAEACTEEISTICS 

1. Personahty * — In person Macaulay was short, stout, and 
clumsily built ; his features, plain and commonplace, were 
redeemed only by an intellectual forehead. He was unathletic 
and took no exercise except an occasional ramble, almost 
always with a book m his hand. The amount and rapidity 
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of Ills leading were prodigious , on a sixteen-mile walk from 
Malvern to Woicester and back, lie tells us, lie read fourteen 
books of Homer's ' Odyssey,' His casual consumption of the 
classics in India was equivalent to an ordinary student's 
reading for the classical tripos He devoured immense 
quantities o^ poetry, fiction, histoiy, biography, good, bad, 
and indifierent , everything, in fact, except mathematics, 
philosophy, and science. And whatever he read, his capacious 
and retentive memory stoied away for future use. The 
masterpieces of literature jostled there with the poet's corner 
of the Little Peddhngton Ohse) ver. We have known person- 
ally a I'entleman who was so thoroughly a master of Bradshaw 
that jje could instantly give the quickest route between any 
two stations in Great Britain, and often even the times of 
the trains, and anothei who could take a class of boys in any 
one of half a dozen tragedies of Sophocles without having the 
text before him. But these feats of memory pale before 
Macaulay's Even the most trivial efiusions which he had 
once seen in print in his youth he could repeat without an 
effort thirty oi forty years later He once declared that if 
every copy of Paiadise Lost ' and of the ' Pilgrim's Progress ' 
had disappeared from the world, he could have reproduced 
them from memory, and there is no leason to disbelieve his 
assertion. 

2. Character — In character he was distinguished by 
unfailing sweetness of temper, a high sense of duty, and an 
mcorruptible integrity Of his integrity two striking instances 
have been recorded above. Of his sense of duty and his 
independence in public life he gave remarkable examples 
during his candidature for Leeds in 1832 and for Edinburgh 
in 1839. In both cases he lefused absolutely to give any 
pledges. In the Leeds election he expressed his views in two 
vigorous letters, the latter of which concludes thus : ‘ It is 
nor necessary to my happiness that I sjiould sit in Parhament ; 

I 2 
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but it is necessary to my happiness that I should possess, 
in Parliament or out of Parhament, the consciousness of 
having done, what is right/ To sturdy common sense and a 
mascuhne understanding he umted a thoroughly unselfish 
affection for his family and friends. He was beloved by the 
few who knew him intimately, adored by his nephews and 
nieces. The almost unbroken success of his career left no 
opportumty for the severest test of a man's fibre, disappoint- 
ment and failure ; but there was in him a vein of quiet 
heroism which leads us to beheve that he would not* have 
proved wanting. On the moral side almost his only weakness 
seems to have been a touch of the pedant and of thS png. 
On moral and intellectual questions his attitude was that lyhich 
was irreverently ascribed to the late Dr Jowett, ‘ What there is 
to know, I know it,' and ' What I know not, is not knowledge.' 
He would have been in his element in an Oxford common-room. 

3. L%m%taUons. — ^But his temperament had important 
limitations. To the higher things of the mind and of the 
spirit Macaulay's nature was opaque. His contempt for every 
kind of speculative thought was alhed to a strange lack of 
spirituality. There was not an ounce of passion or enthusiasm 
in his composition He never once m all his life fell in love, 
he never was guilty of an impulsive indiscretion ; he never, 
even in youth, was carried off his feet for a moment by religious 
or pohtical fervour. He was a sort of human counterpart to 
Wordsworth's stock-dove. 

Mr. Bagehot m his ‘ Literary Studies ' has acutely argued 
that this admixture of phlegm in Macaulay's composition 
accounts for the curious fact that he was unable to do adequate 
justice in his ‘ History ' not only to the Cavalier, to whom 
he was pohtically opposed, but even to the Puritan with 
whom he was pohtically in sympathy. He was unmoved 
alike by the passionate loyalty of the one and by the rehgious 
enthusiasm of the othej. 
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it might be thought, at first sight, that the insensibility 
and coldness which are unfavourable to the appreciation of 
the Cavalier would be particularly favourable to^that of the 
Puritan. ... In Macaulay's case it certainly had no such 
consequence. He was bred up in the circle which more 
than any other has resembled that of the greatest and best 
Puritans . . . Yet he has revolted against it. . . . The whole 
course of his personal fortunes, the entire scope of his historical 
narrative, show an utter want of sympathy with the Puritan 
disposition. It would be idle to quote passages ; it will be 
enough to recollect the contrast between the estimate — say 
of Crofiiwell — by Carlyle and that by Macaulay, to be aware 
of thg enormous discrepancy The one's manner evinces an 
instinctive sympathy, the other's an mstmctive aversion. We 
believe that this is but a consequence of the same impassibility 
of nature which we have said so much of.' The argument 
that follows is too long to quote The gist of it is that man's 
nature is a single whole, not twofold, and that he who is cold 
in human sympathies will of necessity be cold also in devotion 
and will find no attraction m a character the whole basis of 
which was * a passionate, deep, rich, religious orgamsation.' 


IIL— ItlACAULAY AS ESSAYIST 


1. The Essays , — Of the thirty-sis Essays which Macaulay 
contributed during a period of twenty years to the Edinburgh 
Review^ sixteen were historical, twelve hterary, and eight 
controversial : — 


HistortcaL 

Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional History. 
Hampden. 

Burleigh. 

The Spanish War of 
Succession, 


Literary 

Milton 

Bryden 

History. 

Robert Montgomery. 
Bjrron 

Croker’s Boswell 


Gontraversial 
Utilitarian Logic and 
Pohtics. 

Bentham’s Defence of 

Utihtanan Theory of 
Government 
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Historical 
Lord Chatham — I 
Mackintosh’s History 
of the Revolution. 
Bacon 

Sir Wilham Temple 
Clive 

Warren Hastings 
Lord Chatham — II 


Literary 

ThePilgrim’s Progress 
Horace Walpole 
The Comic Drama- 
tists 

Lord Holland 
Madame d’Arblay 
Addison 


Maohiavelh 
Ranke’s Histoiy of 
the Popes 

ITredenck the Great. 

Mirabeau 

Barere 


Controversial 

Southey’s Colloquies. 

Sadler’s Law of Popu- 
lation 

Sadler’s Refutation 
Refuted 

Civil Disabihties of 
the Jews 

Gladstone’s Church 
and State 


2. Gontroversial . — Little interest now attaches tp the 
controversial essays. Macaulay knew nothing of philosophy, 
which he regarded with contemptuous indifference To 
political controversy he contributed no broad principles, none 
of the illuminating flashes of insight and wisdom that lend 
an abiding interest to the political treatises of Burke. 

3. Literary — ^For literary criticism he was ill-equipped , 
his nature was unsympathetic, outside his own nariow circle ; 
his mind was lacking in range and flexibility of understanding , 
his positive and dogmatic temper precluded intelligent appre- 
ciation of anything foreign to his experience or uncongenial 
to his preconceived opimons. The essays on Milton and on 
Samuel Johnson are the worst. The article on Milton is the 
most conspicuous failure on the critical side, while in the 
case of Boswell and Johnson his work suffers from political 
prejudice as well as from defect of critical acumen. The 
article on Montgomery's poems is flippantly amusing, in the 
style that passed for criticism in the earlier days of the Edin- 
burgh Review and the Quarterly, His most successful piece 
of criticism is his last, the essay on Addison. Here he had 
for his subject one with whom he was m the fullest sympathy, 
morally, politically, and intellectually And if he failed to 
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do fustice to Addison’s piety and to Ins zealous efiorts to 
mitigate political animosities, lie lias vindicated in ample 
measure his character, his literary skill, and liis services m 
the cause of the reformation of contemporary '’manners. 

4. HtstoricaL — The most important series is the historical. 
An exception, however, must be made of the essay on Bacon. 
Mr. Spedding, in his * Evenings with a Eeviewer,’ has exposed 
in detail the gross inaccuracy and bias of this production on 
the historical side , on the philosophical side it is at least 
equally discreditable to the author. Of the rest, the English 
historical essays are much better than the foreign, and the 
latesir are more dignified and impressive than the earhei 
work. In this group the finest are the essay on Sir William 
Temple and the second on Lord Chatham. The articles on 
Clive and Warren Hastings, though brilliantly written and 
containing some of Macaulay’s best pictorial and rhetorical 
effects, are very untrustworthy and misleading. The memory 
of Warren Hastings, in paiticular, has suffered the gravest 
injustice from Macaulay’s partiality and misrepresentation of 
facts and motives. Some of the worst inaccuracies have 
been exposed by Impey, Lyall, and Sir J ames Stephen. But 
a defamation that has half a century’s start and the popularity 
of Macaulay’s style to give it currency dies very hard. 

5. Style * Merits and Defects —The historical essay may 
almost be said to be the creation of Macaulay, for though 
Southey had employed the form before him, it was he who 
first made the dry bones of history live again in this species 
of composition. His aim was to make history interesting to 
the ordinary reader, and he succeeded to admiration. The 
vivacity, clearness, ease, and vigour of the narrative are 
astonishing Fact, anecdote, description, apt illustration, 
telling allusion are wrought into one harmbmous whole with 
the skill of a great architect. 

The wonderful condensation of knowledge displayed in 
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the ^ Essays ' is not accompanied by the corresponding Virtue 
of terseness m the style On the contrary, terseness is every- 
where sacrificed to the necessity of attaining transparent 
clearness of" meaning. Eepetitions of the same thought in 
varying language are frequent, obvious truisms are insisted 
upon as if they were original discoveries, a single theme is 
often elaborated at excessive length Devices proper only 
to rhetoric, such as startling antithesis and the reiteration of 
particular words or phrases, are abundant. In no other 
author, perhaps, does the written word preserve so closely 
the effect of the spoken. Macaulay was, above all else, a 
born orator ; indeed, had wealth been added to his •^tlier 
gifts of fortune, we cannot doubt that he would have figmied 
as a great party leader. 

In spite of these defects, however, the structure of the 
' Essays ^ is admirably adapted to the special purpose that 
Macaulay had in view ; and if the foundations are sometimes 
unsound, and the style has in it some features that a fastidious 
taste cannot approve, we have to remember that the work is 
a mere by-product of leisure moments snatched from a most 
laborious life. The author himself was well aware of the 
defects of the ‘ Essays ’ and was very reluctant to reprint 
them in book form. He thought them unworthy of a per- 
manent place in English literature ; but two successive 
generations of English-speaking men and women have judged 
otherwise. 


IV.— MACAULAY AS HISTORIAISr 

!• H%s Ideal , — As a historian Macaulay pursued a similar 
plan, but with much more care and research and a still more 
elaborate arrangement of his material. Of the ideal which 
he set before himself he has left an interesting account 
in the essay entitled ‘ History,^ which appeared in the 
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Edi^urgh Review in May 1828 : ‘ Tlie perfect historian is 
he in whose work the character and spirit of the age is exhibited 
in miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes no expression 
to his characters, which is not authenticated ij sufficient 
testimony. But by judicious selection, rejection, and arrange- 
ment, he gives to truth those attractions which have been usurped 
by fiction. In his narrative a due subordination is observed ; 
some transactions are prominent, others retire. But the scale 
on which he represents them is increased or diminished, not 
according to the dignity of the persons concerned in them, 
but according to the degree in which they elucidate the 
condition of society and the nature of man. He shows us 
the c^urt, the camp, and the senate. But he shows us also 
the nation. He considers no anecdote, no peculiarity of 
manner, no familiar saying as too insignificant for his notice, 
which is not too insignificant to illustrate the operation of 
laws, of religion, and of education, and to mark the progress 
of the human mind. Men will not merely be described, but 
will be made intimately knowm to us. The changes of manners 
will be indicated, not merely by a few general phrases, or a 
few extracts from statistical documents, but by appropriate 
images presented in every line. 

‘If a man, such as we are supposing, should write the 
history of England, he would assuredly not omit the battles, 
the sieges, the negotiations, the seditions, the ministerial 
changes But iviih these he would intersperse the details which 
are the charm of historical romance. ... Sir Walter Scott . . . 
has used those fragments of truth which historians have 
scornfully thrown behind them, m a manner which may well 
excite their envy. He has constructed out of their gleamngs 
works which, even considered as histones, are scarcely less 
valuable than theirs. But a truly great historian would reclaim 
those materials which ike novelist has appropriated. . . We 
should not then have to look for the wars and votes of the 
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Puritans in Clarendon, and for tLeir pkcaseology in Old 
Mortality; for one half of King James in Hume, and for 
the other half in the Fortunes of Nigel/ 

2. History m the Style of Fiction , — ^It is instructive to note 
that Sir Walter Scott has inspired Macaulay the historian as 
well as Macaulay the poet, and that eleven years before he^ 
commenced his ‘ History ^ Macaulay had formulated the method 
in which he conceived that the History of England should 
be written If he did not always live up to his ideal in respect 
of a scrupulous adherence to fact, he exemplified with remark- 
able fidelity his early conception of ' reclaiming ^ for history 
the domain ' usurped ^ by fiction To what extent a history 
written on this principle serves the cause of historical^truth 
IS, of course, questionable In the essay quoted above 
Macaulay remarks : " A history, in which every particular 
incident may be true, may on the whole be false/ This is 
true enough. But it may be replied that the most entrancing 
narrative or the most lively portraiture, even though founded 
on fact, may be false. They may be so heightened by exag- 
geration or coloured by the imputation of wrong motives, as 
to constitute a travesty of the real occurrence or a caricature 
of the real person. Or again, as in Macaulay's character 
sketch of Dr. Johnson, an undue prominence given to external 
defects and peculiarities — every one of them amply attested — 
conveys to the mind of the reader an impression of personality 
very difierent from that of the man whom G-oldsmith, Eey- 
nolds, and Burke loved and reverenced. An impression so 
distorted is ‘ on the whole false. 

3. Macaulay s Partiality , — Whether it is desirable that 
a historian should be absolutely impartial, is a moot point ; 
but that it IS practically impossible few will deny. Any near 
approach to rigid impartiality can only be attained in the 
absence both of passion and of imagination. Macaulay, at 
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least, makes no attempt to conceal his partiality , it is open 
and unabashed It colours almost everything that he wrote. 
Not that he is consciously or intentionally unfair, but that 
he IS incapable of seeing or appreciating any other standpoint 
than his own. And, with him, partiality is very apt to 
degenerate into inaccuracy and misrepresentation, especially 
in the case of persons whom he disliked. So vivid to him were 
the creations of his historical imagination, that he saw them 
like living personages, and he wrote of James II. and of Lord 
Bacon with as hearty an ill-will as he did of Croker or Lord 
Brougham. 

4. * Merits of Jus Woih . — Of the scope and execution of the 
design mention has been made above (Intiod. i. 6) Of the 
imaginative power and of the techmcal skill of the work it 
IS difficult to speak too highly. With the sense of proportion, 
the ‘ feeling for the whole,' those essential qualifications of a 
great artist, Macaulay was pre-eminently endowed. The easy 
flow of his narrative conceals the elaborate complexity of the 
design and the laborious art of its detail. For the passive 
and uncritical reader of Macaulay Ins veision of an episode, 
his presentment of an historical character, aie as the truth 
of revelation henceforward. 

5. Unscientific History — Of the larger duty of the historian 
Macaulay had no conception. He had no ambition of adding 
to the sum of human knowledge by laborious and patient 
research in the cause of truth alone. Nor had he either the 
capacity or the inclination for ' philosophising ' about history. 
He took the view of ‘ the man in the street ' and assiduously 
wrote for him , and ‘ the man m the street ' cares nothing 
for abstract truth or for the great movements of the human 
mind. He remained a reactionary in the midst of the new 
school of scientific historians. Of one of the greatest of his 
contemporaries, Niebuhr, he speaks only to disparage him. 
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V.—MACAULATS POETRY 

Macaulay’s poetical production is too scanty, apart from its 
quality, to entitle him to the rank of a poet. It consists of 
the ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ the ballads of ^ Ivry ’ and 
‘Naseby,’ and a handful of other verses. Of these pieces 
the * Lays ’ are the best, and ‘ Horatius ’ is, perhaps, the 
most poetical, as vrell as the most popular These ballads of 
the legendary period of Rome are, as Mr. Leslie Stephe:g. has 
well said of them, " an admirable specimen of rhymed rhetoric ’ 
Considered as attempts to supply what is lacking in Roman 
literature, they are, naturally, not quite so successful* the 
sentiment is sometimes medieval or modern rather Aan 
archaic. Again, where elemental passions had to be dealt 
with, as m ‘ Virginia,’ Macaulay sometimes failed for want 
of the instinctive knowledge of the human heart which would 
have guided him aright He could always command rhetorical 
efiect, but not always dramatic truth. 

Poetry, in the highest sense of the word, the ‘ Lays ’ can 
hardly claim to be ; but they have many poetical qualities. 
The versification is as perfect as its rather monotonous 
character permits , the diction is simple and vigorous , the 
style is ammated, direct, and forcible, at once chaste and 
picturesque. 

No English poet has written more spirited and artistic 
declamation. But it is, after all, artificial, not spontaneous, 
poetry- Macaulay himself modestly recognised the fact when 
he described the ‘ Lays ’ as ‘ scholarlike and not inelegant 
trifles.’ 
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Aa.~ANALYSIS OF MACAULAY'S ESSAY 
ON ADDISON 

The essay commences with an apologetic but very drastic 
criticism of Miss Aikin's pretensions to write a ‘ Life of Addi- 
son ' (pp. 3, 4) ; but from this point there are only one or 
two allusions to the book of which this is ostensibly a review, 
and Macaulay proceeds to give his own views of the life and 
times of Joseph Addison. 

Alter a brief sketch of Addison^s character (p. 5) and some 
account of his family and education (pp. 6-8), Macaulay turns 
aside to a lengthy digression on Miss Aikin's alleged blunder 
of qjrerrating Addison's classical attauiments The early 
Latin and English poems are next criticised, with an excursion 
of a rather shallow order on the English heroic stanza, and 
mention is made of the preface ^ratten for Dryden's translation 
of the ^ Georgies ' (pp. 13-18). 

Charles Montague is introduced, and the story is told of 
his interposition to prevent Addison from taking orders, and 
of his successful efiorts to obtain a pension for him (pp. 18-21). 
An account of Addison's sojourn in France and of his inter- 
views with Malbranche and Boileau (pp 21-26) is followed by 
a runnmg commentary on his travels in Italy and Switzerland, 
by a brief criticism of his poetical epistle to Montague and 
his ‘ Dialogues on Medals,' and by the apocryphal story 
of his travelling tutorship in Switzerland and Germany 
(pp. 26-32). 

A sketch of the state of political parties in 1704 is illustrated 
by a parallel drawn from the year 1826 (pp 32-34), and 
Macaulay then narrates how Montague again befriended 
Addison by recommending him to Godolphin, and how fame 
and fortune were first opened to him by his poem on the 
victory of Blenheim (pp 34-36). Criticisms are interposed of 
‘ The Campaign,' of the ‘ Travels m Italy,' and of ' Eosamond ' 
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(PP 36-42). Tlie growing ascendancy of the Wlugs and 
Addison's diplomatic employment and introduction to pailia- 
mentary life aie then described, occasiomng another digression 
on the reasons why literary talent, rather than oratory, led 
to advancement in the period that followed the Eevolution 
(pp. 42-45) The causes, other than hteiary, of Addison's 
lapid promotion are discussed, and a critical account is given 
of his social character and of his circle of adoring friends 
(pp 45-50). A notice of his official career in Ireland leads 
up to a sketch of the origin and character of the Tatler 
(pp 51-54). 

The great qualities of Addison's prose, first displayed to 
advantage in the Tatler, are eulogised, his wit and humour 
are considered in relation to those of other great writers, and 
his pleasantry is elaborately contiasted with that of Swift and 
that of Voltaire (pp 55-59) , Steele's share in the reformation 
of contemporary manners is ignoied, in order to magnify 
Addison's, and the literary value of his papers in the Tatler is 
dispaiaged, while that of Addison's is exaggerated (pp. 59, 60). 

The trial of Sacheverell and the fall of the Whigs from 
power are commented on with the bitterness of a personally 
injured man, and Addison's serene philosophy and remarkable 
popularity with his pohtical opponents are effectively illus- 
trated (pp. 60-63). 

The origin and plan of the Spectator and Addison's share 
in it are so represented as to obscure or depreciate the part 
played by Steele (pp. 63-66). The popularity of the Spectator 
IS contrasted with the comparative failure of the Guardian 
(p. 67), owing to Addison's preoccupation with the production 
of ' Cato.' The success of ‘ Cato ' on the stage is described 
and attributed to the rivalry of pohtical parties (pp. 68-70) , 
Denms's criticism is noticed , to Addison's dignified but justly 
severe rebuke of Pope's lU-bred rejoinder is ascribed the 
subsequent rancour of Pope against Addison (pp. 71-73). 
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In connection with Steele’s political writings m , the 
Enghshman^ and his arbitrary expulsion from the House of 
Commons on account of his pamphlet ‘ The Crisis/ another 
page is devoted to artful detraction from liis character as a 
patriot and as a man of letters (pp. 73-74) 

The discomfiture of the J acobites and the fusion of moderate 
men of both parties on the sudden death of Queen Anne are 
rapidly noted, and occasion is taken from Addison’s restoration 
to office to refute the absurd tradition that he was incapable 
of drafting a letter to King George I. (pp. 74, 75). Addison’s 
return to Ireland as Chief Secretary afiords an opportumty 
for considering his relations with Swift and the provision that 
he made for his friends Tickell, Budgell, and Ambrose Phihps 
(p. 78) His comedy, ‘ The Drummer,’ and his papers in the 
Freeholder are noticed, with another incidental disparagement 
of Steele’s controversial wiitings (pp. 79, 80). 

Addison is successfully defended against the chaige of 
having given Pope insidious, or at least bad, advice regarding 
the projected recast of the ‘ Kape of the Lock ’ (pp. 8(>-82), 
and against the further charge of treacherously instigating 
Tickell to injure Pope’s translation of Homer by means of 
a rival translation (pp 82-85) Macaulay points out that 
these charges had no other origin than m the bad heart of 
Pope. Pope’s habitual maligmty, mendacity, and perfidy 
are contrasted with Addison’s goodness of heart, integrity, 
and magnanimity; the untrustworthy stories circulated by 
Pope about the Earl of Warwick and about the alleged com- 
mumcation to Addison of the lines on ‘ Atticus ’ are, however, 
accepted by Macaulay as facts, though he defends Addison 
from some of Pope’s slanders (pp. 86-88). 

The mention of the Earl of Warwick serves to introduce 
the subject of Addison’s courtship and of his marriage to the 
Dowager dbuntess of Warwick (pp. 88, 89), the mahcious 
gossip of the day about a termagai^ and a ^ hen-pecked ’ 
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husband at Holland House being allowed more credence than 
it deserves (pp. 91, 92). Addison's elevation to the dignity 
of a Secretary of State, his resignation owing to ill-health, and 
the literary pursuits of his retirement are treated with brevity 
(pp 89, 92), and are succeeded by an account of his contro- 
versy with Steele over Sunderland's Peerage Bill (pp. 92-95), 
scant justice being done to Steele therein. 

The succeeding pages are occupied with the last illness of 
Addison, including the improbable story about a supposed 
injury to Gay, and with an eloquent eulogy of Addison's 
serene and cheerful piety. After an impressive account of 
his burial in Westminster Abbey, the essay concludes with 
a somewhat exaggerated appreciation of Tickell's elegy on 
Addison, and with a lofty panegyric on the statesman, the 
scholar, and the consummate moralist who had ‘reconciled 
wit and virtue after a long and disastrous separation.' 


VII— SKETCH OF ADDISON'S LIFE 

1. Birth . — Joseph Addison was born at Milston in Wiltshire 
on May 1, 1672. He was the eldest son of the Rev. Lancelot 
Addison, Rector of Milston, and afterwards Dean of Lichfield, 
an author of some reputation m his day. His mother was a 
daughter of Dr. Nathamel Gulston, and sister of William 
Gulston, afterwards Bishop of Bristol. He was one of six 
children, three boys and three girls. Two of his sisters died 
young ; the third, Dorothy, was twice married, and survived 
till 1750 ; she was described by Swift as ‘ a sort of a wit,' 
and very like her brother. His next brother, Gulston, served 
the East India Company in Madras and was made Governor 
of Fort St. George, where he died in 1709, soon after his 
promotion. His younger brother, Lancelot, became a Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; he died at Fort St. George 
in 1711. 
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5. Education and Early Manhood — He was sent to schools 
at Amesbnry, Salisbury, and Lichfield, before being entered 
at Charterhouse. Here he contracted a lifelong friendship 
with Eichard Steele, who was his senior by about two months, 
having been born at the beginning of March and baptized on 
March 12, 1671-1672 It is necessary to mention this fact, 
because the erroneous statement that Steele was his junior 
by three years has been widely circulated and often used in 
such a manner as to give a false colour to the mutual relations 
of the^two* friends. In 1687 he was sent to his father^s old 
college. Queen’s, Oxford; but through the good offices of 
Dr, Lancaster, fellow, and afterwards provost of his college, 
he -was elected to a demyship at Magdalen. Dr. Lancaster’s 
action was due to his admiration of some Latin verses of 
Addison which had attracted his attention. He took his 
M.A. degree in 1693, and secured a probationary fellowship 
m 1697, which was converted into a fellowship in the following 
year. He acquired considerable credit among scholars by 
his spirited and elegant Latin verse compositions. Other 
early publications were his translations from Virgil and 
Ovid, his poetical address to Dryden, a poem to the 
King, a dedication to Lord Somers, and an essay on Virgil’s 
‘ Georgies.’ Owing to his reputation as a scholar he was 
also invited by Tonson, the Whig bookseller, to translate two 
books of Herodotus; it was Tonson, too, who introduced 
him to Dryden, Congreve, and other wits We know that 
Addison had at one time contemplated taking orders ; but 
he was deterred from domg so by the interposition of Charles 
Montague, Lord Halifax', whose acquaintance he had made 
tlirough Congreve. Montague, who was desirous of securing 
for the Whig party the services of so promismg a writer, 
obtamed for him through Lord Somers a pension of £300 a 
year, to fit him by travel and experience of the world for 
diplomatic and political employment 
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Accordingly he left England in the summer of 1699 and 
spent eighteen months in France, learmng the language. In 
December I 7 OO he started on a prolonged tour through 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, G-ermany, and Holland. In 
Holland he heard of his father^s death and returned to England 
in the spring of 1703 His popular ‘ Eemarks on Several 
Parts of Italy,' published in 1705, was one of the results of 
this tour ; another was Ms ‘ Dialogues on Medals,' w’^hich he 
was too modest to publish during his lifetime. 

The death of William III. had deprived him hi his 
pension, the Whigs being dismissed from office, and he had 
only his fellowship to live upon. His straitened circum- 
stances, however, had not compelled him to abandon his 
continental tour, nor did they interfere, after his return to 
England, with his social advancement ; he was elected m 
1704 a member of the very select Kit-Kat Qub, to which 
only the most distinguished and noble members of the Whig 
party belonged. 

3. Ofjlc%al Career commenced — After a year passed without 
employment fortune came to him, again through Halifax, who 
recommended him to the Tory chief, Godolphm, as one who 
would worthily celebrate in verse the victory of Blenheim. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was sent to Addison's 
lodgings to ofier him a post, just vacated by Locke, in the 
excise department, and to mvite him to write the required 
poem. The result was ‘ The Campaign,' which, if not a very 
lofty production, contained one immensely applauded simile, in 
which Marlborough in action was compared to an angel, who, 
' calm and serene,’ ‘ rides m the whirlwind and directs the 
storm.' The poet was rewarded in 1706 by promotion to 
the post of Under-Secretary of State in the office of Sir Charles 
Hedges, a moderate Tory. A year later he accompanied 
Halifax on a diplomatic mission to the court of Hanover ; 
another famous man of letters, Vanbrugh, was included in 
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the embassy. It was m the same year that his English 
opera, ‘ Eosamond,^ was unsuccessfully produced on the 
stage 

In November 1708 he entered Parliament as M.P. for 
Lostwithiel ; but the election having been set aside, he was 
elected for Malmesbury, which he represented for the rest of 
his life. In December of the same year the Earl of Sunderland, 
who had displaced Sir Charles Hedges soon after Addison's 
promotion, was removed to make way for a Tory, and Addison 
followed his chief into retirement. But soon afterwards he 
was ofiered and he accepted the post of secretary to the 
Earl of Wharton, the newly appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland To this was added the office of Keeper of the Eecords 
on £400 a year. Though he lost his secretaryship through 
the fall of the Whigs in the autumn of 1710, he was permitted 
to retain the minor office. During his stay in Ireland he 
renewed the friendship with Swift which had begun in 
London. 

4. The Tatler, The Spectator^ and The Guardtan, — ^Mean- 
while his old school and college friend, Steele, had started 
the famous new departure in journalism, the Tatler, April 12, 
1709. It was intended to appeal specially to women and to 
contribute at once to their amusement and to their enlighten- 
ment. Till the eighty-first number appeared Addison only 
found time to contiibute two papers ; but during the winter 
of 1709, which he spent in London, his support was frequently 
lent to the new venture, and agam in the following wintei 
after the Whigs had been dnven from office. Addison's 
contributions gradually transformed the character of the 
Tatler. The news element disappeared, the social and hterary 
elements became predominant. The Tatler contmued to 
appear three times a week till January 2, 1710-1711. On 
March 1 following appeared the first number of the still more 
celebrated Spectator, which was pubhsL^d daily till December 
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6, 1712 In the tenth number Addison defined its objects 
as being to bring philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and ^colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at 
tea-tables and in cofiee-houses, and, with respect to the fair 
sex, to provide ‘ an innocent if not an improving entertain- 
ment/ Politics and news were altogether excluded, and the 
two friends jointly devised the plan of an imaginary club 
composed of men representative of various types of the upper 
middle class, whose views were to be commented on by the 
Spectator, The success of this plan was chiefly due to the 
admirable delineation of Sir Eoger de Coverley, a type of 
the fine old English country gentleman, whose character was 
originated by Steele, elaborated and refined by Addison with his 
charming humanity and inimitable humour. To the Spectator 
proper Addison contributed nearly half the essays, 274 out 
of 555, or 298 out of 635, if we include the revived Spectator, 
The popularity of this new penny journal was extraordinary, 
not only in London but all over the country , in thousands of 
households it soon came to be regarded as an indispensable 
accompamment of the tea and rolls at breakfast The daily 
sale gradually rose from 3000 to an average of at least 10,000 
copies. It survived even the halfpenny stamp imposed m 
August 1712, and the consequent doubling of its price. When 
the numbers were collected and republished in book form, 
many thousands of copies were sold at the high price of a 
guinea a volume It is probable that the profits derived 
from his connection with the Tatler and the Spectator assisted 
the purchase in 1711 of the estate of Bilton in Warwick- 
shire at a cost of £10,000, at a time when the loss of his 
office and of his fellowship might naturally have been expected 
to render such an outlay impracticable. The Spectator was 
succeeded by the GuaTd%any May 28 to September 22, 1713, 
to which Addison contributed a third of the essays. From 
June 18 to September ^29, 1714, appeared a revised Spectatoff 
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from wlucli the fiction of the Spectator Club had vanished, 
Addison contributed twenty-four papers, chiefly of a serious 
moral or rehgious cast. 

5 ‘ Oato * — In April 1713 Addison^s fame and popularity 
were still further increased by the success of his ' Cato/ 
partly composed several years before. It was a tragedy after 
the French model, and was acted at Drury Lane for twenty 
nights to such full houses that a profit of over £4000 was 
reahsed by the managers. Whigs and Tories vied with one 
another in appropriating and applauding the political maxims 
with which the play abounds. 

In the midst of this chorus of approbation the critic John 
Deni^ published a pamphlet m which the weak pomts in 
the play were mercilessly exposed Pope, who had written 
the prologue to ‘ Cato,^ seized the opportunity of wreaking a 
private revenge, under cover of a defence of Addison. He 
did it in a scurrilous prose lampoon, unredeemed by a spark 
of wit. Addison, justly annoyed, signified his disapproval 
of this ofiensive and disingenuous mode of championship in 
a digmfied letter written by Steele on his behalf to Lmtot, 
the bookseller. Mr, Lmtot was assured that when Mr Addison 
thought fit to take notice of Mr. Denms^s objections to ins 
writings, he would do it in a way that Mr Denms should have 
no just reason to complain of. This well-merited rebuke was, 
no doubt, a leading cause of the rancour wluch afterwards 
found vent in Pope's celebiated satire on Addison, pubhshed 
after the death of his former friend 

6 Last Years , — The death of Queen Anne on August 1, 
1714, restored the Whigs to power. Pending the arrival of 
George I. provisional administrators were appomted, entitled 
‘ Lords Justices,' to whom Addison was made secretary. When 
the new king arrived, Sunderland was appomted Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and Addison agam became Chief Secretary, 
He held this office only for ten months till Sunderland's 
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resignation, after which, he was made one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Trade. 

In 1715 , he produced anonymously his comedy * The 
Drummer,' which was published in the following year by 
Steele in the hope that, though it had failed on the stage, it 
would be appreciated by intelligent readers. 

The Scotch rebellion of 1715 called forth Addison's powers 
as a political essay-writer in the Freeholder, to which he 
contributed a series of fifty-five papers designed to win the 
support of the squires and country parsons, who were generally 
Tories, for the House of Brunswick. Among these papers 
appeared his humorous sketches of the Tory foxhunter, which 
excited the admiration even of Dr. Johnson. The vajjie of 
his political service to the Whig party was recognised by his 
promotion in the spring of 1717 to the post of Secretary of 
State 

In the previous year, after long courtship, he had married 
the Dowager Countess of Warwick. Only one child, a daughter, 
was born of this marriage , she was of weak intellect, but 
lived to an advanced age at Bilton, where she died in 1797. 
No reliance can be placed on the gossip, to which Dr. Johnson 
gave later currency in his ‘ Life of Addison ' , he represented 
the union as resembling those Eastern marriages in which a 
Sultan presented a man to his daughter to be her slave. As 
Mr. Courthope has shown, what positive evidence we have of 
a trustworthy kind contradicts the story that Addison was an 
unhappy and ‘ hen-pecked ' husband. That he had felt some 
resentment, however, on account of the long hesitation of the 
Countess, may perhaps be inferred from his lively sketch 
of ‘demurrers 'in No. 89 of the Spectator, and from some 
satirical touches m the story of Hilpa and Shalum. The point 
will be found more fully discussed in the note to page 91, 
line 34. 

In March 1718 his health broke down, and he retired on 
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a pension of £1500 a year. He still continued to busy bimself 
with literary work, especially with the materials for his 
' Evidences of the Christian Religion/ which he^ did not live 
to complete, and which was pubhshed after his death in 
TickelFs edition of his works. In March 1719 he answered 
m the Old Whig an attack made by Steele in the Plebeian 
on Sundeiland's bill for limiting the creation of peers. Steele 
retorted with acrimony, and Addison made a severe rejoinder. 
Steele returned to the attack, but his last paper remained 
unanswered ; Addison was already dying. It was an unfortu- 
nate breach of their long friendship, but would doubtless 
have been followed by reconcihation had not death supervened. 
Ano^er attack of the asthma which had caused his resignation 
two years before was complicated by dropsy, and he died at 
Holland House on June 17, 1719. 

The cheerful piety and resignation to the Divine will which 
had supported him through life did not desert him on his 
death-bed His end was that of a model Christian gentleman. 
His body was buried m Westminster Abbey, wliither his 
friend and successor in office, Craggs, followed him only a 
few months later. 


VIIL— ADDISON^S CHARACTER AND THE SATIRE 
OF POPE 

1. Addison and Macaulay compared . — In some respects 
there was a considerable resemblance between the subject and 
the author of the essay on Addison. Both were men of high 
character, without strong passions, amiable and unselfish m 
their private relations, thoroughly disinterested as statesmen. 
Both were strenuous Whigs. Each of them was truly repre- 
sentative of the best culture of his own day ; both rose to 
eminence through their literary talents. But here the parallel 
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ends There was no touch of Macaulay's self-sufficiency and 
intolerance in Addison, nor was there any trace of Addison's 
deeply-rooted piety in Macaulay. Addison seems to have 
been destitute of the powers of oratory which distinguished 
the Victorian statesman and assisted in his rise , but the 
latter never attained in public life to the extraordinary 
personal popularity that Addison's modesty and sweetness 
of nature won for him even in the ranks of his political oppo- 
nents In an age when the bitterness of paity feeling far 
surpassed anything that recent times have seen in England, 
the one steadily discountenanced the excesses of party zeal , 
the othei, in a milder age, was fiimly convinced and consistently 
maintained that every Tory must be a knave, unless he were 
a fool. The one was dominated by strong antipathies not 
only to men of his own time, but to many historical characters , 
the other passed through life, as far as we can discover, 
without making a single enemy, except the malignant Pope. 
Even Swift was unable to withstand his charm, and the few 
letters of Addison to Swift that have been preserved are 
eloquent testimonies to Addison's warm and generous apprecia- 
tion of the Dean and to the sincere pleasure which he derived 
from his friendship. 

2. Pope's Satire , — Even with Pope he strove earnestly to 
maintain cordial relations. He extolled his genius in the 
Spectator with discriminating eulogy, and in two letters written 
towards the close of the autumn of 1713 he evinced a lively 
interest in the translation of Homer, freely offered his services 
to Pope in promoting the subscriptions, paid him a handsome 
compliment, and invited him to his country house : ‘ If 
you think I can in any way contribute to the forwarding of 
your proposals, you cannot lay a greater obligation upon me, 
than by employing me in such an office. As I have an ambi- 
tion of having it known that you are my friend, I shall be 
very proud of showing jtt by this or any other instance. I 
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question not but your translation will enricli our tongue and 
do honour to our country. . . . The work . . . will, I am 
afraid, never be executed by any other; at l^ast I know 
none of this age that is equal to it besides yourself. ... I 
wish I might hope to see you here some time, and will not 
despair of it, when you engage in a work that will require 
solitude and retirement." 

Could anything be kinder or more friendly to the young 
poet, whose acquaintance he had only made in the previous 
year And unless we are prepared to ascribe to the writer 
the odious vice of hypocritical insincerity, of which no one 
ever accused him, how is it possible to reconcile the expressions 
of thjs letter with an unworthy jealousy of Pope"s poetical 
renown ? Yet the poisoned arrow of Pope’s satue has done 
Its work so well that not only Dr. J ohnson, but even Macaulay, 
Thackeray, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Mr. Courthope have made 
no defence, or only a half-hearted one, against this charge 

The utter baselessness of most of the other aspersions 
contained in the satire has been amply demonstrated by 
Macaulay and others The only charge m which there appears 
to be a distorted image of the truth is that of being rather too 
partial to the adulation of a httle coterie of devoted followers, 

‘ in his favourite temple at Button’s," a coterie consisting of 
men who were greatly his inferiors in abihty. 

3. Pope and Addison contrasted — The history of the 
relations of Addison with Pope has been admirably presented 
by Mr. Courthope in chapter vu. of his biography. The truth 
seems to be that Pope was jealous of Addison, not Addison 
of Pope, and that there was a real incompatibility of character 
Addison was a perfect gentleman, Pope had the uneasy vanity 
and the lack of repose of the ‘ parvenu." Addison’s charity 
was so wide and his nature so kindly that he never once 
abused his great gifts of wit and humour to inflict a wound. 
Pope nursed every injury, real or imaginary, and revenged 
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it with pointed ‘shafts of hate and scorn" How was it 
possible for Addison not to feel, and to show that he felt, 
disapproval ,of the gross misuse that Pope made of his great 
powers ? 

4. Addison and Steele on Personal Satire, — In disapproval 
of personal satire Addison and Steele were at one. In the 
twenty-third number of the Spectator, written in March 1711, 
Addison observed : ‘ There is nothing that more betrays a 
base ungenerous spirit than the giving of secret stabs to a 
man"s reputation. Lampoons and satires, that are written 
with wit ‘and spirit, are like poisoned darts, which not only 
inflict a wound, but make it incurable. For this reason 1 am 
very much troubled when I see the talents of humour and ridicule 
in the possession of an ill-natuied man, . , . For my part, I 
would never trust a man that I thought was capable of giving 
these secret wounds' 

In No. 422 of the Spectator, published in July 1712, 
Steele wrote a paper on raillery, in which his characters of 
Callisthenes and Acetus seem clearly intended to portray 
Addison and Pope respectively : ‘ I do not know anything 
which gives greater disturbance to conversation than the 
false notion some people have of raillery. ,,, A man who 
has no good quality but courage, is in a very ill way towards 
making an agreeable figure in the world, because that which 
he has superior to other people cannot be exerted without 
raising himself an enemy. Your gentleman of a satirical vein 
IS in the like condition. To say a thing which perplexes the 
breast of him you speak to, or brings blushes into his face, is 
a degree of murder. . . . 

‘ Callisthenes has great wit, accompanied with that quality 
without which a man can have no wit at all — a sound judg- 
ment. This gentleman raUies the best of any man I know ; 
for he forms his ridicule upon a circumstance which you are 
in your heart not unwalling to grant him ; to wit, that you 
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are guilty of an excess in sometlimg that is in itself laudable. 
. . . Callisthenes does this with inimitable pleasantry. . . . 
Acetus is of a quite contrary genius and is more generally 
admired than Callisthenes^ hut not with justice. Acetus has 
no regard to the modesty or weakness of the person he rallies ; 
but if his quality or humility gives him any superiority to 
the man he would fall upon, he has no mercy in making the 
onset. He can be pleased to see his best friend out of counte- 
nance, while the laugh is loud in his own applause. His raillery 
always puts the company into little divisions and separate 
interests, while that of Callisthenes cements it, and makes 
every man not only better pleased with himself, but also 
with^all the rest in the conversation 

‘ To rally well, it is absolutely necessary that kindness must 
run through all you say ; and you must ever observe the 
character of a friend to support your pretensions to be free 
with a man. Acetus ought to he banished human society, 
because he raises his mirth upon giving pain to the person upon 
whom he is pleasant Nothing but the malevolence which is 
too general towards those who excel could make his company 
tolerated , but they with whom he converses are sure to see 
some man sacrificed, wherever he is adnoitted, and all the 
credit he has for wit, is owing to the gratification it gives 
to other men^s ill-nature.’ 

It can scarcely be doubted that in both these passages 
the writers had Pope m mind. Addison, at least, passed 
from general remarks to a mild personal remonstrance, which 
he attached to his very kindly notice of the essay on Criticism 
in December 1711 But his gentle rebuke failed of its pui^ose 
and only succeeded in irritating the satirist. 

5. Alleged Intemperance. — The only other weaknesses which 
have been traditionally attributed to Addison are shyness and 
constraint in the presence of strangers, and a tendency to 
* convivial excess.’ The former, if ij can be legarded as a 
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serious failing at all, is assuredly one of tliose tliat ' lean to 
virtue's side ' The latter appears to have been greatly 
exaggerated^ ev^en by Macaulay The case has been impar- 
tially summed up by Mr. Couithope in chapter viii of his 
biography, and he concludes " To suppose that he indulged 
a sensual appetite to excess is contrary alike to what we 
know of his charactei and to the direct evidence of Bishop 
Berkeley. . To this testimony may be added the following 
passage in Addison's paper, No. 195, on Temperance ‘ Were 
I to prescribe a rule for drinking, it should be formed upon 
a saying of Sir William Temple The first glass for myself, 
the second for my friends, the third for good humour, and the 
fourth for mine enemies." But because it is impossibJ:e for 
one who lives in the world to diet himself always in so philoso- 
phical a manner, I think every man should have his days of 
abstinence, according as his constitution will permit These 
are great reliefs to nature, as they quahfy her for struggling 
with hunger and thirst, whenever any distemper, or duty of 
life, may put her upon such difficulties : and at the same time 
give her an oppoitunity of extricating herself from her oppres- 
sions and recovering the several tones and springs of her 
distended vessels Besides that, abstinence, well timed, often 
kills a sickness in embryo, and destroys the first seeds of an 
indisposition.' 

6. That Addison's moral strength was as great in practice 
as m precept, we have evidence in a remarkable letter of his, 
undated and unaddressed, written to a married lady. Internal 
evidence seems to us to make it probable that the letter was 
addtessed to the witty and beautiful niece of Isaac Newton, 
Catherine Barton, who is thought by some to have been 
secretly married to Montague, Addison's patron. 
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IX.— THE GENIUS OE ADDISON 

1. Poems and Dramas — Of tlie poetical and dramatic works 
of Addison mention lias been made m tlie notes** to the text 
of Macaulay’s essay. Had Addison written notlimg else, it 
has been truly said, his name would have been no more to us 
than those of the crowd of nonentities who fill most of the 
pages of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets. It is by his prose 
essays in the Tatler and the Spectator that he has become 
an Engbsh classic. As with Macaulay, so with him, poetry 
was an exotic, his prose a natural product of a fertile soil. 
The only verse of Addison’s that forms a partial exception 
to this criticism is the series of ‘ Divine Odes,’ in which the 
strength of the devotional feeling that lay at the roots of 
his character raises his lines almost into poetry. 

2. Rumour, W%t, and Wxsdom of the Spectator , — To the 
delightful humour of Addison’s essays and to his apparently 
inexhaustible fertility and range of sympathies, Macaulay has 
done full justice. But not so much stress has been laid on 
his admirable ‘ wit and wisdom,’ specimens of which deserve 
at least as well to be collected as those of E L S * ' Stoicism, 
which IS the pedantry of virtue ’ , ‘ The mind never unbends 
itself so agreeably as in the conversation of a well-chosen 
friend ’ ; ‘ It is a pity that he has so much learmng, or that 
he has not a great deal more ’ (Is not this the source of Pope’s 
famous line about ‘ A httle learmng ’ ^) ; ‘In his case it is 
not religion that sours a man’s temper, but it is his temper 
that sours his religion’, ‘ In short she is so good a Christian, 
that whatever happens to herself is a trial, and whatever 
happens to her neighbour is a judgment.’ 

The selection of seven typical examples of Addison’s 
powers, which Macaulay has given on page 66, is not, perhaps, 
an entirely satisfactory one. The second, ‘ Visit to the Abbey,’ 
is, on the whole, a less perfect specimen of Addison’s humour 
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in tjbe Coverlev papers than No 122, ‘ Sir Eoger at the Assizes, 
while the hst should certainly have included one of the char- 
acteristic papers on feminine subjects, such as the witty 
* Letter on the Hoop-petticoat " 

3 Addison and Steele — The essayists of the Taller and 
the Spectator were not only remarkable literary innovators, 
but remarkably successful moralists The profligacy of the 
stage had been to some extent purged by the zeal of Jeremy 
Collier, ‘but it was reserved for Addison and Steele to purify 
the taste and morals of a society m which the evil traditions 
of Charles II/s court still hngered. And in this important 
work it was Steele who led the way and Addison who followed. 
Macaulay has most unfairly robbed Steele of the credit which 
IS his due both as a man of letters and as a moralist. So 
efiective has been his depreciation that up till now the place 
which should by right be given to Steele in such a series as 
the ‘ English Men of Letters ’ has been denied to him. In 
his essay on Steels Mr. Forster pointed out long ago that both 
in literary criticism and in moral reformation it was Steel 
who acted as pioneer m the Taller. The first denunciation of 
duelhng, the first condemnation of the fashionable contempt 
for virtue and morality came from his pen ; it was he who 
first had the courage to vindicate the fame of Milton's poetry 
and of Shakespeare^s dramas, long obscured by the court 
prejudices and false taste of the Restoration period. As a 
stylist, indeed, he cannot be compared with Addison , he is 
too careless and incorrect , he had neither Addison's perfect 
lucidity nor his ear for the harmomes of rhythm. But he 
IS always natural and animated , where his feelings are deeply 
roused, he is genuinely impressive , and his humour, if inferior 
to that of Addison, is kindly and genial. 

But when full justice has been rendered to Steele's share 
in the social and literary revolution, we must recognise that 
without Addison it would not have been so easily or^so 
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thoiouglily efiected. To Addison, therefore, belongs the chief 
credit for having created a sound pubhc opinion on matters 
of taste, morals, and religion. To him especially we owe it 
that impiety and profligacy, rowdmess and ignorance, ceased 
to be considered the natural and proper characteristics of a 
gentleman , that the name of God was restored to veneration, 
the institution of marriage and the dignity of the home to 
respect, and the greatest literary glories of the English people 
to their rightful heritage of love and honour 
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(JULY, 1843) 

The Life of Joseph Addison, By Lucy Aikix. 

2 vols. 8vo London 1843 

Some "reviewers are of opinion that a iady who dares to 
publish a book i enounces by that act the franchises apper- 
taining to her sex, and can claim no exemption fiom the 
utmost rigour of critical procedure. From that opinion we 
dissent. We admit, indeed, that in a country which boasts 5 
of many female writers, eminently qualified by their talents 
amd acquirements to influence the public mind, it would be 
of most pernicious consequence that inaccurate history or 
unsound philosophy should be sutfeied to pass uncensured, 
merely because the offender chanced to be a lady. But we 10 
conceive that, on such occasions, a critic would do well to 
imitate the couiteous Knight who found himself compelled 
by duty to keep the lists against Bradamante. He, we are 
^told, defended successfully the cause of which he was the 
champion , but, before the fight began, exchanged Bahsarda 15 
for a less deadly sword, of which he carefully blunted the 
point and edge ^ 

Nor are the immumties of sex the only immunities which 
Miss xAikin may rightfully plead. Several of her works, and 
especially the very pleasing Memons of the Eeign of James 20 
the First, have fully entitled her to the privileges enjoyed by 
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good writers. One of those privileges we hold to be this, 
that such writers, when, either from the unlucky choice of a 
subject, or from the indolence too often produced by success, 
they happen to fail, shall not be subjected to the severe 
5 discipline which it is sometimes necessary to inflict upon 
dunces and impostors, but shall merely be reminded by a 
gentle touch, like that with which the Laputan flapper 
roused his dreaming lord, that it is high time to wake 

Our readers will probably infer from what we have said 
10 that Miss Aikin's book has disappointed us. The truth is, 
that she is not well acquainted with her subject. No person 
who is not familiar with the political and literary history of 
England during the reigns of William the Third, of Anne, 
and of George the Eirst, can possibly write a good life of 
15 Addison. Now, we mean no reproach to Miss Aikin, and 
many will think that we pay her a compliment, when we say 
that her studies have taken a different direction. She is 
better acquainted with Shakspeare and Ealeigh, than with 
Congreve and Prior; and is far more at home among the 
20 ruffs and peaked beards of Theobalds, than among the 
Steenldrks and flowing peiiwigs which surrounded Queen 
Anne’s tea table at Hampton. She seems to have written 
about the Elizabethan age, because she had read much about 
it ; she seems, on the other hand, to have read a little about 
26 the age of Addison, because she had deteimined to write 
about it. The consequence is that she has had to describe men 
and things without having either a correct or a vivid idea of 
them, and that she has often fallen into errors of a very 
serious kind. The reputation which Miss Aikin has justly 
30 earned stands so high, and the charm of Addison’s letters 
is so great, that a second edition of this work may probably 
be required. If so, we hope that every paragraph will be 
revised, and that every date and fact about which there can 
be the smallest doubt will be carefully verified. 

85 To Addison himself we are bound by a sentiment as 
much like affection as any sentiment can be, which is 
inspired by one who has been sleeping a hundred and twenty 
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years in Westminster Abbey. We trust, however, that this 
feeling will not betray us into that abject idolatry which we 
have often had occasion to repiehend m others, and which 
seldom fails to make both the idolater and the idol ridiculous 
A man of genius and virtue is but a man. All his powers 5 
cannot be equally developed , nor can we expect from him 
perfect self knowledge We need not, therefore, hesitate to 
admit -that Addison has left us some compositions which do 
not rise above mediociity, some heroic poems hardly equal 
to Parnell’s, some criticism as superficial as Dr. Blair’s, and 10 
a tragedy not very much better than Dr. Johnson’s. It is 
praise enough to say of a writer that, in a high department 
of literature, in which many eminent writers have distin- 
guished themselves, he has had no equal; and this may with 
strict justice be said of Addison. 15 

As a man, he may not have deserved the adoration which 
he received from those who, bewitched by his fascinating 
society, and indebted for all the comforts of life to his generous 
and delicate friendship, worshipped him nightly, in his 
favourite temple at Button’s. But, after full enquiry and 20 
impaifcial reflection, we have long been convinced that he 
deserved as much love and esteem as can be justly claimed 
by any of our infiim and ening race. Some blemishes may 
undoubtedly be detected in his character, but the more 
carefully it is examined, the more will it appear, to use the 25 
phrase of the old anatomists, sound in the noble parts, free 
from all taint of perfidy, of cowardice, of cruelty, of in- 
gratitude, of envy. Men may easily be named, m whom 
some paiticular good disposition has been more conspicuous 
than in Addison But the just harmony of qualities, the 30 
exact temper between the stern and the humane virtues, the 
habitual observance of every law, not only of moral rectitude, 
but of moral grace and dignity, distinguish him from all 
men who have been tried by equally strong temptations, and 
about whose conduct we possess equally full information. 35 
His father was the Eeverend Lancelot Addison, who, 
though eclipsed by his more celebrated son, made some figure 
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in the world, and occupies with, credit two folio pages ^in the 
Biographia Bnianmea. Lancelot was sent up, as a poor 
soholai, from Westmoreland to Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
the time* of the Commonwealth, made some progress m 
5 learning, became, like most of his fellow students, a violent 
Eoyalist, lampooned the heads of the University, and was 
forced to ask pardon on his bended knees When he had 
left college, he earned a humble subsistence by reading the 
liturgy of the fallen Church to the families of those stuidy 
10 squires whose manor houses were scattered over the Wild of 
Sussex Aftei the Eestoration, his loyalty was rewarded 
^\lth the post of chaplain to the gairison of Dunkiik. When 
Dunkiik was sold to France, he lost his employment But 
Tangier had been ceded by Portugal to England as part 
15 of the hiariiage portion of the Infanta Catharine , and to 
Tangier Lancelot Addison was sent A more miserable 
situation can haidly be conceived. It was difficult to say 
whether the unfortunate settlers were more tormented by tlie 
heats or by the rains, by the soldiers within the wall or by 
SO the Moors without it. One advantage the chaplain had. He 
enjoyed an excellent opportunity of studying the history and 
manners of Jews and Mahometans, and of this oppoitunity 
he appears to have made excellent use On his roturii to 
England, after some years of banishment, he published an 
25 interesting volume on the Polity and Eeligion of Baibary, 
and another on the Hebrew Customs and the State of 
Eabbimcal Learning. He rose to eminence in his profession, 
and became one of the loyal chaplains, a Doctor of Divinity, 
Aichdeacon of Salisbury, and Dean of Lichfield It is said 
30 that he would have been made a bishop after the Eevolution, if 
he had not given offence to the government by strenuously 
opposing, in the Convocation of 1689, the liberal policv of 
William and Tillotson. 

In 1672, not long after Dr Addison’s return from 
35 Tangier, his son Joseph was born. Of Joseph’s childhood 
we know little He learned his rudiments at schools m his 
fathei’s neighbourhood, and was then sent to the Charter 
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House. The anecdotes which are popularly related about 
his boyish tricks do not harmonise very well with what we 
know of his riper years. There remains a tradition that he 
was the ringleader in a barring out, and another, tradition 
that he ran away from school and hid himself in a wood, 5 
where he fed on berries and slept in a hollow tree, till after 
a long search he was discovered and brought home. If 
these stories be true, it would be curious to know by what 
moral discipline so mutinous and enterprising a lad was 
transformed into the gentlest and most modest of men. 10 
We have abundant proof that, whatever Joseph’s pranks 
may have been, he pursued his studies vigorously and suc- 
cessfully. At fifteen he was not only fit for the university, 
but carried thither a classical taste and a stock of learning 
which would have done honour to a Master of Arts. He 15 
was entered at Queen’s College, Oxford, but he had not been 
many months there, when some of his Latin verses fell by 
accident into the hands of Dr. Lancaster, Dean of Magdalene 
College. The young scholar’s diction and versification were 
already such as veteran professors might envy. Dr. Lancas- 20 
ter was desirous to serve a boy of such promise ; nor was 
an opportunity long wanting. The Eevolution had just 
taken place , and nowhere had it been hailed with more de- 
hght than at Magdalene College. That great and opulent 
corporation had been treated by James, and by his Chan- 25 
eellor, with an insolence and injustice which, even in such a 
Prince and in such a Minister, may justly excite amaze- 
ment, and which had done more than even the prosecution of 
the Bishops to alienate the Church of England from the 
thione. A president, duly elected, had been violently ex- 30 
pelled from his dwelling : a Papist had been set over the 
society by a royal mandate : the Fellows who, in conformity 
wuth their oaths, had refused to submit to this usurper, had 
been driven forth from their quiet cloisters and gardens, to 
die of want or to live on chanty. But the 'day of redress 35 
and retribution speedily came. The intruders were ejected . 
the venerable House was again inhabited by its old inmates : .. 
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learning flourished tinder the rule of the wise and viiluous 
Hough , and with learning was united a mild and liberal 
spirit too often wanting in the princely colleges of Oxford 
In consequence of the troubles through which the society had 
5 passed, there had been no valid election of new members 
during the year 1688. In 1689, therefore, there was twice 
the ordinary number of vacancies , and thus Dr. Lancaster 
found it easy to procure for his young friend admittance to 
the advantages of a foundation then generally esteemed the 
10 wealthiest in Euiope 

At Magdalene Addison resided during ten yeais He 
was, at first, one of those scholars who are called Demies, 
but was subsequently elected a fellow His college is still 
proud of his name . his portrait still hangs m the hall , and 
16 strangers are still told that his favourite walk was under 
the elms which fringe the meadow on the banks of the Cher- 
well It IS said, and is highly probable, that he was dis- 
tinguished among his fellow students by the delicacy of his 
feelings, by the shyness of his manners, and by the assiduity 
20 with which he often prolonged his studies far into the night. 
It is certain that his reputation for ability and learning stood 
high Many years later, the ancient Doctors of Magdalene 
continued to talk in their common room of his boyish com- 
positions, and expressed their sorrow that no copy of exer- 
25 eises so remarkable had been preserved. 

It is proper, however, to remark that Miss Aikin has 
committed the error, very pardonable in a lady, of overrating 
Addison s classical attainments. In one department of 
learning, indeed, his proficiency was such as it is hardly pos- 
80 sible to overrate His knowledge of the Latin poets, fiom 
Lucretius and Catullus down to Claudian and Prudentius, 
was singularly exact and profound. He understood thein 
thoroughly, entered into their spirit, and had the finest and 
most discriminating perception of all their peculiarities of 
85 style and melody , nay, he copied their manner with admir- 
able skill, and surpassed, we think, all their British imitators 
who had preceded him, Buchanan and Milton alone excepted. 
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This IS high praise , and beyond this we cannot with justice 
go It IS clear that Addison’s serious attention, during his 
residence at the university, was almost entirely concentrated 
on Latin poetry, and that, if he did not wholly neglect other 
5 provinces of ancient literature, he vouchsafed to them only a 
cursory glance He does not appear to have attained more 
than an ordinary acquaintance with the political and moral 
writers of Rome , nor was his own Latin prose by any means 
equal to his Latin verse His knowledge of Greek, though 
10 doubtless such as was, in his time, thought respectable at 
Oxford, was evidently less than that which many lads now 
cany away every year from Eton and Rugby. A minute 
examination of his works, if we had time to make such an 
examination, would fully bear out these remarks. We will 
15 biiefly advert to a few of the facts on which our judgment 
is grounded. 

Great piaise is due to the Notes which Addison appended 
to his version of the second and third books of the Metamor- 
phoses. Yet those notes, while they show him to have been, 
SO m his own domain, an accomplished scholar, show also how 
confined that domain was. They are rich in apposite re- 
ferences to Yirgil, Statius, and Claudian , but they contain 
not a single illustration drawn from the Greek poets Now, 
if, m the whole compass of Latin literature, there be a pas- 
25 sage which stands in need of illustration drawn from the 
Greek poets, it is the story of Pentheus in the third book of 
the Metamoiphoses. Ovid was indebted for that story to 
Euripides and Theociitus, both of whom he has sometimes 
followed minutely. But neither to Euripides nor to Theo- 
30 critus does Addison make the faintest allusion, and we, 
therefore, believe that we do not wrong him by supposing 
that he had little or no knowledge of their works. 

His travels in Italy, again, abound with classical quota- 
tions, happily introduced ; but scarcely one of those quo- 
35 tations is in prose He draws more illustrations from 
Ausonius and Manilius than from Cicero. Even his notions 
of the political and militaiy affairs of the Romans seem to be 
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derived from poets and poetasteis. Spots made memorable 
by events which have changed the destinies of the world, and 
which have been worthily recorded by great historians, bring 
to his mind only scraps of some ancient versifier In the 
gorge of the x\pennine3 he naturally remembers the hard- 5 
ships which Hannibal’s army endured, and proceeds to cite, 
not the authentic narrative of Polybius, not the picturesque 
narrative of Livy, but the languid hexameters of Silius 
Italicus. On the banks of the Eubicon he never thinks of 
Plutarch’s lively description, or of the stern conciseness of the lo 
Commentaries, or of those letters to Atticus which so forcibly 
express the alternations of hope and fear m a sensitive mind 
at a great crisis His only authority for the events of the 
civil war IS Lucan 

All the best ancient works of art at Eome and Florence 15 
are Greek. Addison saw them, however, without recalling 
one single verse of Pindar, of Callimachus, or of the Attic 
dramatists , but they brought to his recollection innumerable 
passages of Horace, Juvenal, Statius, and Ovid 

The same may be said of the Treatise on Medals In 20 
that pleasing work we find about three hundred passages 
extracted with great judgment from the Eoman poets , but 
we do not recollect a single passage taken from any Eoman 
orator or historian ; and we are confident that not a line is 
quoted from any Greek writer No person, who had 25 
derived all his information on the subject of medals from 
Addison, would suspect that the Greek coins were in 
histoncal interest equal, and m beauty of execution far 
superioi, to those of Eome. 

If it were necessary to find any fuithei proof that 30 
Addison’s classical knowledge was confined within narrow 
limits, that proof would be furnished by his Essay on the 
Evidences of Christianity The Eoman poets throw little or 
no hght on the literary and historical questions which he 
is under the necessity of examining m that Essay. He is, 35 
therefore, left completely in the dark , and it is melancholy 
to see how helplessly he gropes his way from blunder to 
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blunder. He assigns, as grounds for his religious belief, 
stories as absurd as that of the Cock-Lane ghost, and 
forgeries as rank as Ireland’s Yortigern, puts faith m the he 
about the Thundering Legion, is convinced that Tiberius 
moved the senate to admit Jesus among the gods, and 5 
pronounces the letter of Agbarus King of Edessa to be a 
record of great authority. Nor were these errors the effects 
of superstition; for to superstition Addison was by no 
means prone. The truth is that he was writing about what 
he did not understand. 10 

Miss Aikin has discovered a letter, from which it appears 
that, while Addison resided at Oxford, he was one of several 
writers whom the booksellers engaged to make an English 
version of Herodotus , and she infers that he must have 
been a good Greek scholar. We can allow very little 15 
weight to this argument, when we consider that his fellow 
labourers were to have been Boyle and Blackmoie. Boyle 
is remembered chiefly as the nominal author of the worst 
book on Greek history and philology that ever was printed , 
and this book, bad as it is, Boyle was unable to produce 20 
without help Of Blackmore’s attainments in the ancient 
tongues, it may be sufficient to say that, in his prose, he has 
confounded an aphorism with an apophthegm, and that 
when, in his verse, he treats of classical sub 3 ects, his habit is 
to regale his readeis with four false quantities to a page 25 
It is probable that the classical acqumements of Addison 
were of as much service to him as if they had been more 
extensive. The world generally gives its admiration, not to 
the man who does what nobody else even attempts to do, 
but to the man who does best what multitudes do well 30 
Bentley was so immeasurably superior to all the other 
scholars of his time that few among them could discover his 
superiority. But the accomphshment in which Addison 
excelled his contemporaries was then, as it is now, 
highly valued and assiduously cultivated at all English 85 
seats of learmng. Every body who had been at a pubhc 
school had written Latm verses, many had written 
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such verses with tolerable success, and were quite able to 
appreciate, though by no means able to rival, the skill with 
which Addison imitated YirgiL His lines on the Barometer 
and the Powling Green were applauded by hundreds, 
5 to whom the Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris was 
as unintelligible as the hieroglyphics on an obehsk. 

Purity of style, and an easy flow of numbers, are common 
to all Addison’s Latin poems. Our favourite piece is the 
Battle of the Cranes and Pygmies; for in that piece we 
10 discern a gleam of the fancy and humour which many years 
later enlivened thousands of breakfast tables. Swift 
boasted that he was never known to steal a hint , and he 
certainly owed as little to his predecessors as any modern 
writer. "Yet we cannot help suspecting that he borrowed, 
15 perhaps unconsciously, one of the happiest touches in his 
Voyage to Lilliput from Addison’s verses. Let our readers 
judge. 

‘ The Emperor/ says Gulliver, ' is taller by about the 
breadth of my nail than any of his court, which alone is 
20 enough to strike an awe into the beholders ’ 

About thirty years before Gulliver’s Travels appeared 
Addison wrote these Imes * 

* Jamque acies inter medias sese arduns infert 
Pygmeadum ductoi, qui, majestate \erendus, 

25 Inces&uque giavis, leliquos supei emmet omnes 

Mole gigantea, mediamque exsuigit in ulnam ’ 

The Latm poems of Addison weie greatly and justly ad- 
mired both at Oxford and Cambridge, before his name had 
ever been heard by the wits who thronged the coffeehouses 
SO round Drury Lane theatie In his twenty-second year, he 
ventuied to appear before the public as a wiiter of English 
verse He addressed some complimentary lines to Diyden, 
who, after many triumphs and many reverses, had at length 
reached a secure and lonely eminence among the literary men 
35 of that age. Dryden appears to have been much gratified by 
the young scholar’s praise ; and an interchange of civilities 
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and good offices followed. Addison was probably introduced 
by Dryden to Congreve, and was certainly presented by Con- 
greve to Ohailes Montague, who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and leader of the Whig party in the .House of 
Commons 5 

At this time Addison seemed mehned to devote himself to 
poetry. He published a translation of part of the fouith 
Georgic, Lines to King William, and other perfoimances of 
equal value, that is to say, of no value at all. But in those 
days, the public was in the habit of receiving with applause 
pieces which would now have little chance of obtaining the 
Newdigate piize or the Seatonian prize. And the reason is 
obvious. The heroic couplet was then the favourite measure. 

The art of arranging words in that measure, so that the lines 
may flow smoothly, that the accents may fall correctly, that 15 
the rhymes may strike the ear stiongly, and that there may 
be a pause at the end of every distich, is an art as mechanical 
as that of mending a kettle, or shoeing a horse, and may be 
learned by any human bemg who has sense enough to learn 
any thing But, like other mechanical arts, it was gradually 20 
improved by means of many experiments and many failures. 

It was reserved for Pope to discover the tuck, to make him- 
self complete master of it, and to teach it to every body else. 
From the time when his Pastorals appealed, heioic veisifica- 
tion became matter of lule and compass , and, before long, 25 
all artists were on a level Hundreds of dunces who never 
blundered on one happy thought or expression weie able to 
write reams of couplets which, as far as euphony was con- 
cerned, could not be distinguished from those of Pope himself, 
and which very clever wiiters of the leign of Charles the 30 
Second, Eochester, for example, or Marvel, or Oldham, would 
have contemplated with admiring despair 

Ben Jonson was a great man, Hoole a very small man. 
But Hoole, coming after Pope, had learned how to manu- 
facture decasyllabic verses, and poured them forth by 85 
thousands and tens of thousands, all as well turned, as 
smooth, and as like each other as the blocks which have 
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passed through Mr. Bruners mill, in the dockyard at 
Portsmouth. Ben’s heroic couplets resemble blocks ludely 
hewn out by an unpractised hand, with a blunt hatchet 
Take as a*, specimen his translation of a celebrated passage in 
5 the JEneid 

* This child our parent earth, stiir’d up with spite 
Of all the gods, brought forth, and, as some wiite, 

She was last sistei of that giant lace 

That sought to scale Jove’s court, right swift of pace, 

10 And swifter fai of wing, a monstei vast 

And dieadful Look, how many plumes aie placed 
On her huge ooipse, so many waking eyes 
Stick underneath, and, which may stianger use 
In the lepoit, as many tongues she weais.’ 

15 Compare with these gagged misshapen distichs the neat 
fabric which Hoole’s machine produces m unlimited abun- 
dance We take the first lines on which we open m his 
version of Tasso They are neither better nor worse than 
the rest : 

20 « 0 thou, whoe’ei thou art, whose steps aie led, 

By choice or fate, these lonely shoies to head, 

No greater wonders east oi west can boast 
Than yon small island on the pleasing coast. 

If e’er thy sight would blissful scenes explore, 

25 The current pass, and seek the fiuthei shoie.* 

Ever since the time of Pope there has been a glut of lines 
of this sort , and we are now as little disposed to admiie a 
man for being able to vmte them, as for being able to write 
his name But m the days of William the Third such 
80 versification was rare , and a rhymer who had any skill in 
it passed for a great poet, just as m the dark ages a 
person who could write his name passed for a great clerk. 
Accordingly, Duke, Stepney, Granville, Walsh, and others 
whose only title to fame was that they said in tolerable metre 
86 what might have been as well said in prose, or what was not 
worth saying at all, were honoured with marks of distinction 
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which ought to bo reserved for genius. With these Addison 
must have ranked, if he had not earned true and lasting glory 
by performances which very little resembled his juvenile 
poems. 

6 Dryden was now busied with Virgil, and obtained from 
Addison a critical preface to the Georgies. In return for 
this service, and for other services of the same kind, the 
veteran poet, in the postscript to the translation of the 
iEneid, complimented his young friend with great liberality, 
10 and indeed with more liberality than sincerity. He affected 
to be afraid that his own performance would not sustain a com- 
parison with the version of the fourth Georgic, by ‘ the most 
ingenious Mr Addison of Oxford.’ * After his bees,’ added 
Dryden, ' my latter swarm is scarcely worth the hiving ’ 

15 The time had now arrived when it was necessary for 
Addison to choose a calling. Every thing seemed to point 
his course towards the clerical profession. His habits were 
regular, his opinions orthodox. His college had large 
ecclesiastical preferment in its gift, and boasts that it has 
20 given at least one bishop to almost every see in England. 
Dr. Lancelot Addison held an honourable place in the Church, 
and had set his heart on seeing his son a clergyman. It is 
clear, from some expressions in the young man’s rhymes, 
that his intention was to take orders. But Charles Montague 
26 interfered. Montague had first brought himself into notice 
by verses, well timed and not contemptibly written, but never, 
we think, rising above mediocrity. Fortunately for himself 
and for his country, he early quitted poetry, in which he 
could never have attained a rank as high as that of Dorset or 
80 Eochester, and turned his mind to official and parliamentary 
business. It is written that the ingenious person who 
undertook to instruct Easselas, prince of Abyssinia, in the 
art of flying, ascended an eminence, waved his wings, sprang 
into the air, and instantly dropped into the lake But it is 
85 added that the wings, which were unable to support him 
through the sky, bore him up effectually as soon as he was 
in the water. This is no bad type of the fate of Charles 
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Montague, and of men like him. When he attempted to 
soar into the regions of poetical invention, he altogether 
failed ; but, as soon as he had descended from that ethereal 
elevation into a lower and grosser element, his talents 
instantly raised him above the mass. He became a dis- 5 
tinguished financier, debater, courtier, and party leader. 

He still retained his fondness for the pursuits of his early 
days ; but he showed that fondness, not by weaiymg the 
public with his own feeble performances, but by discovering 
and encouraging liteiary excellence in others. A crowd of 10 
wits and poets, who would easily have vanquished him as a 
competitor, revered him as a judge and a patron. In his plans 
for the encouragement of learning, he was cordially sup- 
ported by the ablest and most virtuous of his colleagues, the 
Lord Chancellor Somers Though both these great states- 15 
men had a smcere love of letters, it was not solely fiom a 
love of letters that they were desirous to enlist youths of 
high intellectual qualifications in the public service The 
Eevolution had altered the whole system of government. 
Before that event, the press had been conti oiled by censors, 20 
and the Parliament had sat only two months in eight years. 
Now the press was free, and had begun to exercise un- 
precedented infiuence on the public mind. Pailiament 
met annually and sat long. The chief power in the State 
had passed to the House of Commons. At such a con- 25 
juncture, it was natural that literary and oratorical talents 
should rise in value There was dangei that a government 
which neglected such talents might be subveited by them, 

It was, therefore, a profound and enlightened policy which 
led Montague and Somers to attach such talents to tne Whig 30 
party, by the strongest ties both of interest and of giatitude 
It is remarkable that, in a neighbouring country, we have 
recently seen similar effects follow from similar causes. The 
Bevolution of July 1830 established representative govern- 
ment in Prance. The men of letters mstantly rose to the 85 
highest importance in the state At the present moment, 
most of the persons 'whom we see at the head both of the 
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Administration and of the Opposition have been Professors, 
Historians, Journalists, Poets. The influence of the literary 
class in England, during the generation which followed the 
Eevolution, was great, but by no means so gieat as it has 
5 lately been in France. For, in England, the aristocracy of 
intellect had to contend with a powerful and deeply rooted aris- 
tocracy of a very different kind. France had no Somersets 
and Shrewsburies to keep down her Addisons and Piiors. 

It was in the year 1699, when x\ddison had just oom- 
10 pleted his twenty-seventh year, that the course of his life was 
finally determined. Both the great chiefs of the Ministry 
were kindly disposed towards him. In political opinions he 
already was, what he continued to be through life, a firm, 
though a moderate Whig. He had addressed the most 
15 polished and vigorous of his early English lines to Somers, 
and had dedicated to Montague a Latin poem, truly Virgihan, 
both in style and rhythm, on the peace of Eyswick. The 
wish of the young poet’s great friends was, it should seem, 
to employ him in the service of the crown abroad. But an 
SO intimate knowledge of the French language was a qualifica- 
tion indispensable to a diplomatist ; and this qualification 
Addison had not acquired. It W’as, therefore, thought 
desirable that he should pass some time on the Continent in 
preparing himself for official employment. His own means 
25 were not such as would enable him to travel ; but a pension 
of three hundred pounds a year was piocured for him by the 
interest of the Lord Chancellor. It seems to have been 
apprehended that some difficulty might be started by the 
rulers of Magdalene College. But the Chancellor of the 
80 Exchequer wrote in the strongest terms to Hough. The 
State — such was the purport of Montague’s letter — could 
not, at that time, spare to the Church such a man as Addi- 
son. Too many high civil posts were already occupied by 
adventurers, who, destitute of every liberal art and sentiment, 
35 at once pillaged and disgraced the country which they 
pretended to serve. It had become necessary to recruit for 
the public service from a very different class, from that class 
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of which Addison was the representative. The close of the 
Minister’s letter was remarkable. * I am called,’ he said, * an 
enemy of the Church. But I will never do it any other 
injury than keeping Mr. Addison out of it.’ 

This interference was successful ; and, in the summer of 5 
1699, Addison, made a rich man by his pension, and still 
retaining his fellowship, quitted his beloved Oxfoid, and 
set out on his travels. He crossed from Dover to Calais, 
pioceeded to Paris, and was received there with great 
kindness and politeness by a kinsman of his friend Montague, iO 
Charles Earl of Manchester, who had just been appointed 
Ambassador to the Court of France The Countess, a Whig 
and a toast, was probably as gracious as her lord, for 
Addison long retained an agreeable recollection of the 
impression which she at this time made on him, and, in 15 
some lively lines written on the glasses of the Kit Cat club, 
described the envy which her cheeks, glowing with the 
genuine bloom of England, had excited among the painted 
beauties of Versailles. 

Lewis the Eom'teenth was at this time expiatmg the vices 20 
of his youth by a devotion which had no root in reason, and 
bore no fruit of chanty. The servile literature of France 
had changed its character to suit the changed character of 
theprmce. No book appeared that had notan air of sanctity. 
Eacine, who was just dead, had passed the close of his life 25 
in writing sacred dramas ; and Dacier was seeking for the 
Athanasian mysteries in Plato. Addison described this 
state of things in a short but lively and graceful letter to 
Montague. Another letter, written about the same time to 
the Lord Chancellor, conveyed the strongest assurances of 30 
gratitude and attachment. ' The only return I can make 
to your Lordship,* said Addison, ‘ will be to apply myself 
entirely to my busmess.’ With this view he quitted Paris 
and repaired to Blois, a place where it was supposed that the 
French language was spoken in its highest purity, and wheie 35 
not a single Englishman could be found. Here he passed 
some months pleasantly and profitably. Of his way of life 
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at Blois, one of his associates, an Abb6 named Philippeaus, 
gave an account to Joseph Spence. If this account is to be 
trusted, Addison studied much, mused much, talked little, 
had fits of absence, and either had no love affairs, or was 
6 too discreet to confide them to the Abb4 A man who, even 
when surrounded by fellow countrymen and fellow students, 
had always been remarkably shy and silent, was not likely 
to be loquacious in a foreign tongue, and among foreign 
companions But it is clear from Addison's letters, some of 
10 which were long after published in the Guardian, that, 
while he appeared to be absorbed in his own meditations, he 
was really observing French society with that keen and sly, 
yet not illnatured side glance, which was peculiarly his own. 

From Blois he returned to Paris , and having now 
16 mastered the French language, found great pleasure in the 
society of. French philosophers and poets. He gave an 
account, in a letter to Bishop Hough, of two highly inter- 
esting conversations, one with Malbranche, the other with 
Boileau. Malbranche expressed great partiality for the 
20 English, and extolled the genius of Newton, but shook his 
head when Hobbes was mentioned, and was indeed so un- 
just as to call the author of the Leviathan a poor silly 
creature. Addison's modesty restrained him from fully re- 
lating, in his letter, the circumstances of his introduction to 
25 Boileau. Boileau, having survived the friends and rivals of 
his youth, old, deaf, and melancholy, lived in retirement, 
seldom went either to Court or to the Academy, and was 
almost inaccessible to strangers Of the English and of 
English literature he knew nothing. He had hardly heard 
30 the name of Dryden. Some of our countrymen, in the 
warmth of their patriotism, have asserted that this ignorance 
must have been affected. We own that we see no ground 
for such a supposition. English literature was to the French 
of the age of Lewis the Fourteenth what German literature 
35 was to our own grandfathers. Very few, we suspect, of the 
accomplished men who, sixty or seventy years ago, used to 
dine m Leicester Square with Sir Joshua, or at Streatham 
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With Mrs. Thrale, had the slightest notion that Wieland was 
one of the fii’&t ^¥its and poets, and Lessing, beyond all dis- 
pute, the first critic in Europe. Boileau knew just as little 
about the Paradise Lost, and about Absalom and Achitophel , 
but he had read Addison’s Latin poems, and admiied them 5 
greatly. They had given him, he said, quite a new notion 
of the state of learmng and taste among the English. 
Johnson will have it that these piaises were insinceie 
‘ Nothing,’ says he, * is better known of Boileau than that he 
had an injudicious and peevish contempt of modern Latin , 10 
and therefore his profession of regard was piobably the 
effect of his civility rather than approbation/ Now, nothing 
is better known of Boileau than that he was smgulaily 
sparing of compliments. We do not remember that either 
friendship or fear ever induced him to bestow praise on any 15 
composition which he did not approve. On literary ques- 
tions, his caustic, disdainful, and self-confident spirit re- 
belled against that authority to which every thing else in 
France bowed down. He had the spirit to tell Lewis the 
Fourteenth firmly, and even rudely, that his Majesty knew 20 
nothing about poetry, and admired verses which were detest- 
able. What was there in Addison’s position that could 
induce the satirist, whose stern and fastidious temper had been 
the dread of two generations, to turn sycophant for the first 
and last time ? Nor was Boileau’s contempt of modern 26 
Latm either injudicious or peevish. He thought, indeed, 
that no poem of the first order would ever be wiitten in 
a dead language. And did he think amiss ^ Has not the 
experience of centuiies confiimed his opinion Boileau also 
thought it probable, that, in the best modern Latin, a writer 30 
of the Augustan age would have detected ludicious impro- 
prieties And who can think otheiwise*^ What modern 
scholar can honestly declare that he sees the smallest 
impurity in the style of Livy ^ Yet is it not certain that, in 
the style of Livy, Polho, whose taste had been formed on 35 
the banks of the Tiber, detected the inelegant idiom of the 
Po Has any modem scholar undeistood Latin better than 
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Frederic the Great understood French ^ Yet is it not noto- 
rious that Frederic the Great, after reading, speaking, -writing 
French, and nothing but French, during more than half a 
century, after unlearning his mother tongue in order to learn 
5 French, after living familiarly during many years -with French 
associates, could not, to the last, compose in French, without 
imminent risk of committing some mistake which would 
have moved a smile in the literary circles of Paris Do we 
believe that Erasmus and Fracastorius vTote Latin as well 
10 as Dr. Eobeitsonand Sir Walter Scott -wrote English? And 
are there not in the Dissertation on India, the last of Dr. 
Robertson’s works, in Waverley, in Marmion, Scotticisms at 
which a London apprentice would laugh? But does it 
follow, because we think thus, that we can find nothing to 
15 admire in the noble alcaics of Gray, or in the playful ele- 
giacs of Vincent Bourne? Surely not. Nor was Boileau so 
Ignorant or tasteless as to be incapable of appreciating good 
modern Latin. In the very letter to which Johnson alludes, 
Boileau says — ‘Ne cioyez pas pourtant que je veuille par 1^ 
20 bMmer les vers Latins que vous m’avez envoy^s d’un de 
VOS illustres acad4mioiens. Je les ai trouv4s fort beaux, et 
dignes de Vida et de Sannazar, mais non pas d’Horace et 
de Virgile.* Several poems, in modern Latin, have been 
praised by Boileau quite as liberally as it was his habit to 
25 praise any thing He says, for example, of the P4re 
Fraguier’s epigrams, that Catullus seems to have come to 
life again. But the best proof that Boileau did not feel the 
undiscerning contempt for modern Latin verses which has 
been imputed to him, is, that he wrote and published Latin 
80 verses in several metres. Indeed it happens, curiously 
enough, that the most severe censure ever pronounced by 
him on modern Latin is conveyed m Latin hexameters. We 
allude to the fragment which begins — 

‘ Quid numeris itenun me balbutire Latinis, 

35 Iionge Alpes citra natum de patre Sicambro, 

Musa, ]ubes ? ’ 

For these reasons we feel assured that the praise v^ich 
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Boileau bestowed on the Machincz Gesticulantes, and the 
Geiano-PygmcBomacliia, was sincere. He certainly opened 
himself to Addison with a freedom which was a sure indica- 
tion of esteem. Literature was the chief subject of.conveisa- 
tion. The old man talked on his favourite theme much and 5 
well, indeed, as his young hearer thought, incomparably 
well. Boileau had undoubtedly some of the qualities of a 
great critic. He wanted imagination ; but he had strong 
sense. His literary code was formed on narrow principles ; 
but in applying it, he showed great judgment and pene- 10 
tration. In mere style, abstracted from the ideas of which 
style is the garb, his taste was excellent. He was well 
acquainted with the great Greek writers , and, though unable 
fully to appreciate their creative genius, admired the 
majestic simplicity of then* manner, and had learned from 15 
them to despise bombast and tinsel. It is easy, we think, to 
discover, m the Spectator and the Guardian, tiaces of the 
influence, in part salutary and in part permcious, which the 
mind of Boileau had on the mind of Addison. 

While Addison was at Pans, an event took place which 20 
made that capital a disagreeable residence for an English- 
man and a Whig. Charles, second of the name, King of 
Spam, died , and bequeathed his dommions to Philip, Duke 
of Anjou, a younger son of the Dauphm. The King of 
Prance, in direct violation of his engagements both with 25 
Great Britain and with the States General, accepted the 
bequest on behalf of his grandson. The House of Bourbon 
was at the summit of human grandeur. England had been 
outwitted, and found herself in a situation at once degradmg 
and perilous. The people of Prance, not presaging the 30 
calamities by which they were destined to expiate the perfldy 
of their Sovereign, went mad with pride and delight. Every 
man looked as if a great estate had just been left him. ‘ The 
Prench conversation,’ said Addison, ‘ begins to grow insup- 
portable ; that which was before the vainest nation in the 36 
world IS now worse than ever.’ Sick of the arrogant exul- 
tation of the Parisians, and probably foreseeing that the peace 
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between Prance and England could not be of long duration, 
he set off for Italy. 

In December 1700 ^ he embarked at Marseilles. As he 
glided aloAg the Ligurian coast, he was delighted by the 
5 sight of myrtles and olive trees which retained their verdure 
under the winter solstice. Soon, however, he encountered 
one of the black storms of the Mediterranean. The captain 
of the ship gave up all for lost, and confessed himself to a 
capuchin who happened to be on board. The English heretic, 
10 in the meantime, fortified himself against the terrors of death 
with devotions of a very different kind. How strong an 
impression this perilous voyage made on him, appears from 
the ode, ' How are thy servants blest, 0 Lord I * which was 
long after published m the Spectator. After some days of 
16 discomfort and danger, Addison was glad to land at Savona, 
and to make his vray, over mountains where no road had yet 
been hewn out by art, to the city of Genoa. 

At Genoa, still ruled by her own Doge, and by the nobles 
whose names were inscribed on her Book of Gold, Addison 
20 made a short stay. He admired the narrow streets overhung 
by long lines of towering palaces, the walls rich with frescoes, 
the gorgeous temple of the Annunciation, and the tapestries 
whereon were recorded the long glories of the house of Doria 
Thence he hastened to Milan, where he contemplated the 
25 Gothic magnificence of the cathedral with more wonder than 
pleasure. He passed Lake Benacus while a gale was blow- 
ing, and saw the waves raging as they raged w'hen Yirgil 
looked upon them. At Venice, then the gayest spot in 
Europe, the traveller spent the Carnival, the gayest season 
80 of the year, in the midst of masques, dances, and seienades. 
Here he was at once diverted and provoked, by the absurd 
dramatic pieces which then disgraced the Italian stage To 

* It is strange that Addison should, m the first line of his travels, 
have misdated his depaiture from Marseilles by a whole year, and still 
35 more strange that this slip of the pen, which throws the whole nan ative 
into inextricable confusion, should have been repeated in a succession 
of editions, and n6\er detected by Tick ell or by Hurd. 
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one of those pieces, however, he was indebted for a valnable 
hint. He was present when a ridiculous play on the death 
of Gaio was performed. Cato, it seems, was in love with a 
daughter of Scipio. The lady had given her heait to 
Csesar. The rejected lover determined to destioy himself. 5 
He appeared seated in his library, a dagger in his hand, a 
Plutaich and a Tasso before him , and, m this position, he 
pronounced a soliloquy before he stiuck the blow. We aie 
surprised that so remarkable a circumstance as this should 
have escaped the notice of all Addison’s biographers There 10 
cannot, we conceive, be the smallest doubt that this scene, in 
spite of its absurdities and anachronisms, struck the traveller's 
imagination, and suggested to him the thought of bunging 
Cato on the English stage. It is well knovm that about this 
tune he began his tragedy, and that he finished the fiist four 16 
acts before he returned to England. 

On his way from Venice to Home, he was drawn some 
miles out of the beaten road, by a wish to see the smallest 
independent state m Europe On a rock where the snow 
still lay, though the Italian spring was now far advanced, 20 
was perched the little fortress of San Marino The roads 
which led to the secluded town were so bad that few^ 
travellers had ever visited it, and none had ever published 
an account of it. Addison could not suppress a good- 
natured smile at the simple manners and institutions of this 25 
singular community. But he observed, with the exultation 
of a Whig, that the rude mountam tract 'which foimed the 
territory of the republic swaimed with an honest, healthy, 
and contented peasantry, while the rich plain which 
surrounded the metropolis of civil and spiiitual tyranny was 30 
scarcely less desolate than the ■uncleared wilds of America. 

At Home Addison remained on his first visit only long 
enough to catch a glimpse of St. Peter’s and of the Pantheon. 
His haste is the more extraordinary because the Holy Week 
was close at hand He has given no hint which can enable 
us to pronounce why he chose to fly from a spectacle which 
every year allures from distant regions persons of far less 
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taste and sensibility than his. Possibly, travelling, as he 
did, at the charge of a Government distinguished by its 
enmity to the Church of Rome, he may have thought that 
it would be.imprudent in him to assist at the most magnifi- 
5 cent iite of that Church. Many eyes would be upon him ; 
and he might find it difficult to behave in such a manner as 
to give offence neither to his patrons in England, nor to 
those among whom he resided Whatever his motives may 
have been, he turned his back on the most august and 
10 affecting ceremony which is known among men, and posted 
along the Appian W^ay to Naples. 

Naples was then destitute of what are now, perhaps, its 
chief attractions The lovely bay and the awful mountain 
were indeed there. But a farmhouse stood on the theatre of 
15 Herculaneum, and rows of vines grew over the streets of 
Pompeii. The temples of Paestum had not indeed been 
hidden from the eye of man by any great convulsion of 
nature , but, strange to say, their existence was a secret even 
to artists and antiquaries Though situated within a few 
20 hours* journey of a great capital where Salvator had not 
long before painted, and where Yico was then lecturmg, 
those noble remains were as httle known to Europe as the 
ruined cities overgrown by the forests of Yucatan. What 
was to be seen at Naples Addison saw. He climbed Vesuvius, 
25 exploied the tunnel of Posilipo, and wandered among the 
vines and almond trees of Capreae. But neither the wonders 
of nature, nor those of art, could so occupy his attention as 
to prevent him from noticing, though cursorily, the abuses 
of the government and the misery of the people. The great 
30 kingdom which had just descended to Phihp the Fifth was in 
a state of paralytic dotage. Even Castile and Aragon were 
sunk in wietchedness. Yet, compared with the Italian 
dependencies of the Spanish crown, Castile and Aragon might 
be called prosperous. It is clear that all the observations 
36 which Addison made in Italy tended to confirm him in 
the pohtical opinions which he had adopted at home To 
the last he always spoke of foreign travel as the best cure for 
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Jacobitism. In his Freeholder, the Toiy foxhunier asks 
what tiavellmg is good for, except to teach a man to jabber 
French, and to talk against passive obedience. 

From Naples, Addison returned to Eome by sea, along 
the coast which his favourite Vngil had ceiebiated. The 5 
felucca passed the headland where the oar and trumpet weie 
placed by the Trojan adventurers on the tomb of Misenus, 
and anchored at night under the shelter of the fabled pro- 
montory of Cnee. The voyage ended m the Tiber, still over- 
hung with dark verdure, and still turbid with yellow sand, 10 
as when it met the eyes of iEneas. From the ruined port 
of Ostia, the stranger hurried to Borne; and at Eome he 
remained during those hot and sickly months when, even in 
the Augustan age, all who could make their escape fled from 
mad dogs and fiom streets black with funerals, to gather the 15 
fiist figs of the season m the country. It is probable that, 
when he, long after, poured forth in verse his gratitude to 
the Providence which had enabled him to breathe unhurt in 
tainted air, he was thinkmg of the August and September 
which he passed at Eome. 20 

It was not till the latter end of October that he tore 
himself av7ay from the masterpieces of ancient and modern 
ait which are collected m the city so long the mistress of 
the world. He then journeyed northward, passed through 
Sienna, and for a moment forgot his prejudices in favour of 25 
classic architecture as he looked on the magnificent cathedral. 

At Florence he spent some days with the Duke of Shiewsbury, 
who, cloyed with the pleasures of ambition, and mipatieut 
of its pains, fearing both parties, and loving neither, had 
determined to hide in an Italian retreat talents and accom- 30 
plishments which, if they had been united with fixed principles 
and civil courage, might have made him the foremost man 
of his age. These days, we are told, passed pleasantly ; and 
we can easily believe it. For Addison was a delightful com- 
panion when he was at his ease , and the Duke, though he 35 
seldom forgot that he was a Talbot, had the invaluable art of 
putting at ease all who came near him 
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Addison gave some time to Morence, and especially to 
the sculptuies in the Museum, which he preferred even to 
those of the Vatican He then pursued his journey through 
a country m which the ravages of the last war were still 
5 discernible, and in which all men were looking forward 
with dread to a still fiercer conflict. Eugene had already 
descended from the Ehastian Alps, to dispute with Catinat 
the rich plain of Lombardy. The faithless ruler of Savoy was 
still reckoned among the allies of Lewis. England had not 
10 yet actually declared war against Prance : but Manchester 
had left Paris; and the negotiations which produced the 
Grand Alliance against the House of Bourbon were in 
progress. Under such circumstances, it was desirable for an 
English traveller to reach neutral ground without delay 
15 Addison resolved to cross Mont Gems. It was December , 
and the road was very different from that which now reminds 
the stranger of the power and genius of Napoleon. The 
winter, however, was mild ; and the passage was, for those 
times, easy. To this journey Addison alluded when, in the 
20 ode which we have abeady quoted, he said that for him the 
Divine goodness had warmed the hoary Alpine hills. 

It was in the midst of the eternal snow that he composed 
his Epistle to his friend Montague, now Lord Halifax. That 
Epistle, once widely renowned, is now known only to curious 
25 readers, and will hardly be considered by those to whom it is 
Imown as in any perceptible degree heightening Addison’s 
fame. It is, however, decidedly superior to any English 
composition which he had previously published. Nay, we 
think it quite as good as any poem in heroic metre which 
30 appeared during the * terval between the death of Dryden 
and the pubhcation of the Essay on Criticism It contains 
passages as good as the secondrate passages of Pope, and 
would have added to the reputation of Parnell or Prior. 

But, whatever be the literary merits or defects of the 
35 Epistle, it undoubtedly does honour to the principles and 
spirit of the author Halifax had now nothing to give. He 
had fallen from power, had been held up to obloquy, had 
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been impeached by the House of Commons, and, though his 
Peers had dismissed the impeachment, had, as it seemed, 
little chance of ever again filling high office. The Epistle, 
written at such a time, is one among many proofs that there 
was no mixture of cowardice or meanness in the suavity and 6 
moderation which distinguished Addison from all the other 
public men of those stormy times. 

At Geneva, the traveller learned that a partial change of 
ministry had taken place in England, and that the Eail of 
Manchester had become Secretary of State. Manchester 10 
exerted himself to serve his young fnend. It was thought 
advisable that an English agent should be near the person 
of Eugene in Italy ; and Addison, whose diplomatic education 
was now finished, was the man selected He was prepaiing 
to enter on his honourable functions, when all his prospects 16 
were for a time darkened by the death of William the Third. 

Anne had long felt a strong aversion, personal, political, 
and religious, to the Whig party. That aveision appeared 
in the first measures of her reign. Manchester was deprived 
of the seals, after he had held them only a few weeks. 20 
Neither Somers nor Halifax was sworn of the Privy Council. 
Addison shared the fate of his three patrons His hopes of 
employment m the public service were at an end ; his pension 
was stopped ; and it was necessary for him to support himself 
by his own exertions. He became tutor to a young English 25 
traveller, and appears to have rambled with his pupil over 
great pari of Switzerland and Germany. At this time he 
wrote his pleasing treatise on Medals. It was not published 
till after his death , but several distinguished scholars saw 
the manuscript, and gave just praise to the grace of the style, 30 
and to the learnmg and ingenuity evinced by the quotations. 

Erom Germany Addison repaired to Holland, where he 
learned the melancholy news of bis father^s death. After 
passing some months in the United Provinces, he returned 
about the close of the year 1703 to England. He was there 85 
cordially received by his friends, and introduced by them 
into the Eit Cat club, a society m which were collected all 
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the various talents and accomplishments which then gave 
lustre to the Whig party. 

Addison was, during some months after his return from 
the Continent, hard pressed by pecuniary difficulties. But 
5 it was soon in the power of his noble patrons to serve him 
effectually, A political change, silent and gradual, but of 
the highest importance, was m daily progress. The accession 
of Anne had been hailed by the Tories with transports of joy 
and hope , and for a time it seemed that the Whigs had 
10 fallen never to rise again. The throne was surrounded by 
men supposed to be attached to the prerogative and to the 
Church ; and among these none stood so high m the favour 
of the Sovereign as the Lord Treasurer Godolphm and the 
Captain General Marlborough. 

15 The country gentlemen and country clergymen had fully 
expected that the policy of these ministers would be directly 
opposed to that which had been almost constantly followed 
by WiUiam , that the landed interest would be favoured at 
the expense of trade ; that no addition would be made to 
20 the funded debt; that the privileges conceded to Dissen- 
ters by the late King would be curtailed, if not withdrawn , 
that the war with Krance, if there must be such a war, would, 
on our part, be almost entirely naval , and that the Govern- 
ment would avoid close connexions with foreign powers, and, 
25 above all, with Holland. 

But the country gentlemen and country clergymen were 
fated to be deceived, not for the last time. The prejudices 
and passions which raged without control in vicarages, in 
cathedral closes, and in the manor-houses of foxhunting 
30 squires, were not shared by the chiefs of the ministry. 
Those statesmen saw that it was both for the pubhc interest, 
and for their own interest, to adopt a Whig pohcy, at least 
as respected the alliances of th^i^wntry and the conduct 
of the war. But, if the foreign ;^0iicy of the Whigs were 
35 adopted, it was impossible to abstain from adopting also 
their financial pohcy. The natural consequences followed. 
The rigid Tories were alienated fiom the Government. The 
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votes of the Whigs became necessary to it The votes of the 
Whigs could be secured only by further concessions and 
further concessions the Queen was induced to make. 

At the beginning of the year 1704, the state of parties 
5 bore a close analogy to the state of parties in 1826. In 1826, 
as in 1704, there was a Tory ministry divided into two hostile 
sections. The position of Mr. Canning and his friends in 
1826 corresponded to that which Mailborough and Godolphm 
occupied in 1704. Nottingham and Jersey were, in 1704, 
10 what Lord Eldon and Lord Westmoreland were in 1826. 
The Wings of 1704 were in a situation resembling that in 
which the WTiigs of 1826 stood. In 1704, Somers, Halifax, 
Sunderland, Cov^er, were not in office. There was no 
avowed coalition between them and the moderate Tories. It 
15 is probable that no direct communication tending to such a 
coalition had yet taken place ; yet all men saw that such a 
coalition was inevitable, nay, that it was already half formed. 
Such, or nearly such, was the state of things when tidings 
anived of the great battle fought an Blenheim on August 13, 
20 1704 By the Whigs the news was hailed with transports 
of }oy and pride. No fault, no cause of quarrel, could be 
remembered by them against the Commander whose genius 
had, m one day, changed the face of Europe, saved the 
Imperial throne, humbled the House of Bourbon, and secured 
25 the Act of Settlement against foreign hostility. The feeling 
of the Tories was very different. They could not, indeed, 
without imiDrudence, openly express regret at an event so 
glorious to their country ; but their congratulations were so 
cold and sullen as to give deep disgust to the victorious' 
80 geneial and his friends. 

Godolphin was not a reading man. Whatever time he 
could spare from business he was in the habit of spending at 
Newmarket or at the card table. But he was not absolutely 
indifferent to poetry j and he was too intelhgent an observer 
85 not to perceive that literature was a formidable engine of 
political warfare, and that the great Whig leaders had 
strengthened their party, and raised their character, by 
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extending a liberal and judicious patronage to good writers. 

He was mortified, and not without reason, by the exceedmg 
badness of the poems which appeared in honour of the battle 
of Blenheim. One of those poems has been rescued from 
oblivion by the exquisite absurdity of three lines. 5 

‘ Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 

And each man mounted on his capering beast ; 

Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals * 

Where to procure better verses the Treasurer did not 
know. He understood how to negotiate a loan, or remit a lo 
subsidy : he was also well versed in the history of running 
horses and fighting cocks : but his acquaintance among the 
poets was very small. He consulted Hahfax , but Halifax 
affected to dechne the office of adviser. He had, he said, 
done his best, when he had power, to encourage men whose 15 
abilities and acquirements might do honour to their country. 
Those times were over. Other maxims had prevailed. 
Merit was suffered to pine in obscurity; and the pubhc 
money was squandered on the undeserving * I do know,* 
he added, ‘ a gentleman who would celebrate the battle in a 20 
manner worthy of the subject : but I will not name him ’ 
Godolphin, who was expert at the soft answer which turneth 
away wrath, and who was under the necessity of paying 
court to the Whigs, gently replied that there was too much 
ground for Hahfax*s complaints, but that what was amiss 25 
should in time be rectified, and that in the meantime the 
services of a man such as Hahfax had described should be 
liberally rewarded. Hahfax then mentioned Addison, but, 
mindful of the dignity as well as of the pecuniary interest of 
his friend, insisted that the Minister should apply in the 30 
most courteous manner to Addison himself ; and this Godol- 
phin promised to do. 

Addison then occupied a garret up three pair of stairs, 
over a small shop in the Haymarket In this humble 
lodging he was surprised, on the mormng which followed 35 
the conversation between Godolphin and Hahfax, by a visit 
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from no less a person than the Eight Honourable Henry 
Boyle, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards 
Lord Caileton. This highborn Minister had been sent by 
the Loi*d Treasurer as ambassador to the needy poet. 

5 Addison leadily undertook the proposed task, a task which, 
to so good a Whig, was probably a pleasure. When the 
poem was little more than half finished, he showed it to 
Godolphin, who was dehghted with it, and particularly with 
the famous simihtude of the Angel Addison was instantly 
10 appointed to a Gommissionershix^ worth about two hundred 
pounds a year, and was assured that this appointment was 
only an earnest of greater favours. 

The Campaign came forth, and was as much admired by 
* the public as by the Minister It pleases us less on the 
15 whole than the Epistle to Halifax. Yet it undoubtedly ranks 
high among the poems which appeared during the interval 
between the death of Dryden and the dawn of Pope*s genius. 
The chief merit of the Campaign, we think, is that which was 
noticed by Johnson, the manly and rational rejection of 
20 fiction. The first great poet whose works have come down 
to us sang of war long before war became a science or a 
trade If, in his time, there was enmity between two little 
Greek towns, each poured forth its crowd of citizens, igno- 
rant of discipline, and armed with implements of labour 
25 rudely turned into weapons. On each side appeared con- 
spicuous a few chiefs, whose wealth had enabled them to 
procure good armour, horses, and chariots, and whose leisure 
had enabled them to practise military exercises. One such 
chief, if he were a man of great strength, agility, and courage, 
30 would piobably be more formidable than twenty common 
men , and the force and dexterity with which he flung his 
spear might have no inconsiderable share in deciding the 
event of the day Such were probably the battles with which 
Homer was famihar. But Homer related the actions of men 
36 of a former generation, of men who sprang from the Gods, 
and communed with the Gods face to face, of men, one of 
whom could with ease hurl rocks which two sturdy hinds of 
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a later period would be unable even to lift. He therefore 
natuially represented then maitial exploits as resembling in 
kind, but far surpassing in magnitude, tliose of the stoutest 
and most expeit combatants of his own age. Achilles, clad 
in celestial armour, diawn by celestial couiseis, giasping the 5 
speai which none but himself could laise, driving all Troy 
and Lycia before him, and choking Scamandei with dead, 
was only a magnificent exaggeration of the real hero, who, 
strong, feailess, accustomed to the use of weapons, guarded 
by a shield and helmet of the best Sidonian fabric, and 10 
whiiled along by hoises of Thessalian breed, struck down 
with his own right arm foe after foe. In all rude societies 
similar notions are found. There are at this day countries 
where the Lifeguardsman Shaw would be considered as a much 
gieat}er waiiior than the Duke of Wellmgton. Buonaparte 15 
loved to desciibe the astonishment with which the Mamelukes 
looked at his diminutive figure Mourad Bey, distinguished 
above all his fellows by his bodily strength, and by the skill 
with which he managed his hoise and his sabre, could not 
believe that a man who was scaicely five feet high, and lode 20 
like a butcher, could be the greatest soldier in Europe 

Homer’s descriptions of war had theiefoie as much tiuth 
as poetry lequires. But tmth was altogether wanting to the 
performances of those who, writing about battles wmich had 
scarcely any thmg in common with the battles of his times, 25 
servilely imitated his manner. The folly of Silius Italicus, in 
particular, is positively nauseous. He undertook to record 
m verse the vicissitudes of a great struggle between generals 
of the first order* and his narrative is made up of the 
hideous wounds which these generals inflicted with their 30 
own hands Asdrubal flings a spear which grazes the 
shoulder of the consul Nero , but Nero sends his spear into 
Asdiubal’s side. Fabius slays Thuris and Butes and Maris 
and Arses, and the longhaired Adherbes, and the gigantic 
Thylis, and Saphaius and Monaesus, and the trumpeter 35 
Moiinus Hannibal runs Perusinus through the grom with 
a stake, and breaks the backbone of Telesinus with a huge 
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stone. This detestable fashion was copied in modern times, 
and continued to prevail down to the age of Addison. 
Several versifiers bad described William taming thousands 
to flight by his single prowess, and dyeing the Boyne with 
3 lush blood. Nay, so estimable a writer as John Philips, the 
author of the Splendid Shilling, represented Marlborough as 
having won the battle of Blenheim merely by strength of 
muscle and skill in fence. The following lines may serve as 
an example : 

10 ‘ Churchill, viewing where 

The violence of Tallard most prevailed, 

Came to oppose his slaughtering arm. With speed 
Precipitate he rode, mging his way 
O’er hills of gasping heroes, and fallen steeds 
15 Eolling in death. De&ti action, grim with blood, 

Attends his furious course. Around his head 
The glowing balls play innocent, while he 
With due impetuous sway deals fatal blows 
Among the flying Gauls. In Galhc blood 
20 He dyes his reehmg sword, and stiews the giound 

Whth headless lanks What can they do ? Or how 
Withstand his wide-destioying sword ? * 

Addison, with excellent sense and taste, departed from 
this ridiculous fashion. He reserved his praise for the 
25 qualities which made Marlborough truly great, energy, 
sagacity, military science, but, above all, the poet extolled 
the firmness of that mind which, in the midst of confusion, 
uproar, and slaughter, examined and disposed every thing 
with the serene wisdom of a higher intelligence. 

30 Here it was that he introduced the famous comparison of 
Marlborough to an Angel guiding the whirlwind. We will 
not dispute the general justice of Johnson’s remarks on this 
passage But we must point out one circumstance which 
appears to have escaped all the critics. The extraordinary 
$5 effect which this simile produced when it first appeared, and 
which to the following generation seemed inexplicable, is 
doubtless to be chiefly attributed to a line which most 
readers now regard as a feeble parenthesis, 

♦Such as, of late, o’er pale Britannia pass’d.’ 
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Addison spoke, not of a storm, but of the storm. The great 
tempest of i^ovember 1703, the only tempest which in our 
latitude has equalled the rage of a tropical hurricane, had left 
a dieadful recollection in the minds of all men. No other 
5 tempest was ever in this country the occasion of a parlia- 
mentary address or of a public fast Whole fleets had been 
cast away. Large mansions had been blown down. One 
Prelate had been buried beneath the rums of his Palace. 
London and Bristol had presented the appearance of cities 
10 -just sacked Hundreds of families were still in mourning. 
The prostiate trunks of large trees, and the rums of houses, 
still attested, in all the southern counties, the fury of the 
blast. The popularity which the simile of the Angel enjoyed 
among Addison’s contemporaries, has always seemed to us to 
15 be a remarkable instance of the advantage which, in rhetoric 
and poetry, the particular has over the general. 

Soon after the Campaign, was published Addison’s 
Narrative of his Travels in Italy. The first effect produced 
by this Narrative was disappointment. The crowd of readers 
20 who expected politics and scandal, speculations on the pro- 
jects of Victor Amadeus, and anecdotes about the jollities of 
convents and the amours of cardinals and nuns, were con- 
founded by finding that the wntei’s mind was much more 
occupied by the war between the Trojans and Eutulians 
25 than by the war between Piance and Austria ; and that he 
seemed to have heard no scandal of later date than the 
gallantries of the Empress Eaustma. In time, however, the 
judgment of the many was overruled by that of the few ; 
and, befoie the book was reprinted, it w^as so eagerly sought 
SO that it sold for five times the original price. It is still read 
with pleasure the style is pure and flowing , the classical 
quotations and allusions are numerous and happy , and we 
are now and then charmed by that smgularly humane and 
dehcate humour in which Addison excelled aU men. Yet 
S5 tMs agreeable work, even when considered meiely as the 
history of a literary tour, may justly be censured on account 
of Its faults of omission We have aheady said that, though 
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rich in extracts from the Latin poets, it contains scarcely 
any references to the Latin oratois and historians. We must 
add that n contains little, or rather no mfoimation, respecting 
the history and liteiature of modern Italy. To the best of 
our lemembiance, Addison does not mention Dante, Petraich, 5 
Boccaccio, Boiardo, Berm, Lorenzo de* Medici, or Machia- 
velli. He coldly tells us, that at Berraia he saw the tomb 
of Aiiosto, and that at Venice he heard the gondoliers sing 
veises of Tasso But for Tasso and Ariosto he cared far 
less than for Valerius Eiaccus and Sidonius Apollmaiis. 10 
The gentle flow of the Ticin brings a line of Silius to his 
mind The sulphurous steam of Albula suggests to him 
several passages of Martial. But he has not a woid to say 
of the lUustiious dead of Santa Groce ; he crosses the wood 
of Eavenna without lecollecting the Spectre Huntsman, and 15 
wanders up and down Eimini without one thought of 
Erancesca At Pans, he had eagerly sought an introduction 
to Boileau ; but he seems not to have been at all aw’aie that 
at Floience he was in the vicinity of a poet with whom 
Boileau could not sustain a comparison, of the greatest lyiic 20 
poet of modem times, Vincenzio Eilicaja This is the more 
lemarkable because Eilicaja was the favouiite poet of the 
accomplished Someis, under whose protection Addison 
travelled, and to whom the account of the Travels is 
dedicated The truth is, that Addison knew little, and 25 
cared less, about the literature of modern Italy. His 
favourite models were Latin. His favourite critics were 
Erench. Half the Tuscan poeti’y that he had read seemed to 
' hmi monstrous, and the other half tawdry. 

His Travels were followed by the lively Opera of 30 
Eosamond. This piece was ill set to music, and therefore 
failed on the stage, but it completely succeeded m print, 
and is indeed excellent m its kind The smoothness with 
w^hich the verses glide, and the elasticity with which they 
bound, is, to our ears at least, very pleasing We are 35 
inclined to think that if Addison had left heioic couplets 
to Pope, and blank verse to Eowe, and had employed him- 
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self in willing airy and spirited songs, his reputation as a 
poeu would havo stood far higher than it now does. Some 
yeais after Ins death, Eosamond was set to new music by 
Doctor and ^Yas peifoimed with complete success 

5 Seveiai passages long letained their popularity, and weie 
daily sung dining the latter pait of George the Second’s 
reigu, at all the haip3iehor<ls in England. 

While Addison thus amused himself, his prospects, 
and the piospects of his party, were constantly becoming 
10 blighter and brightei. In the spiing of 1705, the ministers 
were freed fiom the restraint imposed by a House of 
Commons, in which Tones of the most perverse class had 
the ascendency. The elections were favourable to the 
Whigs The coalition which had been tacitly and gradually 
15 foimed was now openly avowed The Great Seal was 
given to Cowper Somers and Halifax were sworn of the 
Council Halifax was sent in the following year to carry 
the decoiations of the order of the Gaiter to the Electoral 
Piinee of Hanover, and was accompanied on this honouiable 
20 mission by Addison, w^ho had just been made Under- 
secretary of State. The Secretary of State under whom 
Addison first served was Sir Charles Hedges, a Tory. But 
Hedges was soon dismissed to make room for the most 
vehement of Whigs, Charles, Eail of Sunderland In eveiy 
25 department of the state, indeed, the High Churchmen were 
compelled to give place to them opponents At the close of 
1707, the Tories who still remained in office strove to rally, 
with Hailey at their head. But the attempt, though 
favoured by the Queen, who had always been a Tory at 
30 heart, and who had now quarrelled with the Duchess of 
Marlborough, was unsuccessful The time was not yet. 
The Captain General was at the height of popularity and 
glory. The Low Church paity had a majority in Parlia- 
ment. The country squires and rectors, though occasionally 
S5 uttering a savage growl, were for the most part in a state 
of torpor, which lasted till they were roused into activity, 
and indeed into madness, by the prosecution of Saoheverell. 
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Harley and his adherents were compelled to retire. The 
victoiy of the Whigs was complete At the general election 
of 1708, their stiength in the House of Commons became 
irresistible ; and, before the end of that year, Someis was 
made Lord Piesident of the Council, and Whaiton Loid 5 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Addison sat for Malmsbury in the House of Commons 
which was elected in 1708. But the House of Commons 
was not the field for him. The bashfulness of his nature 
made his wit and eloquence useless in debate. He once 10 
rose, but could not overcome his diffidence, and ever after 
remained silent. Nobody can think it stiange that a great 
writer should fail as a speaker. But many, probably, vail 
think it strange that x\ddison’s failuie as a speaker should 
have had no unfavouiabie eflect on his success as a 16 
politician In our time, a man of high rank and great 
fortune might, though speaking veiy httle and veiy ill, hold 
a consideiable post But it would now be inconceivable 
that a mere adventuiei, a man who, when out of office, must 
live by his pen, should in a few years become successively 20 
Undersecretary of State, chief Secietaiy foi Ireland, and 
Secretary of State, without some oratorical talent. Addison, 
without high biith, and vath little proqieity, lose to a post 
which Dukes, the heads of the gieat houses ot Talbot, 
Bussell, and Bentmck, have thought it an honour to fill. 25 
Without opening his lips in debate, he rose to a post, the 
highest that Chatham or Fox ever leached And this he 
did before he had been nine years in Paihament We must 
look for the explanation of this seeming miiacle to the 
peculiar circumstances in which that geneiation \vas placed. SO 
Dunng the interval which elapsed between the time when 
the Censorship of the Press ceased, and the time when 
paihamentary proceedings began to be freely reported, 
literary talents were, to a public man, of much moie 
importance, and oratorical talents of much less importance, 36 
than in our time. At present, the best way of giving rapid 
and wide publicity to a fact or an argument, is to introduce 
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that fact or aigument into a speech made in Parliament. If 
a political tiact were to appear supeiior to the Conduct of 
the Alhes, or to the best numbeis of the Freeholder, the 
circulation of such a tract would be languid indeed when 
5 compaied with the circulation of every lemarkable word 
utteied in the dehbeiations of the legislature. A speech 
made m the House of Commons at four in the morning is 
on thirty thousand tables befoie ten. A speech made on 
the Monday is read on the Wednesday by multitudes in 
10 Antrim and Abeideenshue. The orator, by the help of the 
shoithand writer, has to a great extent superseded the 
pamphleteoi It was not so in the reign of Anne. The best 
speech could then produce no effect except on those who 
heard it It was only by means of the press that the 
15 opimon of the public without doors could be influenced ; and 
the opinion of the public without doors could not but be of 
the highest importance m a country governed by parliaments, 
and indeed at that time governed by triennial parliaments. 
The pen was theiefore a more formidable pohtical engine 
20 than the tongue Mr Pitt and Mr. Fox contended only in 
Parliament But Walpole and Pulteney, the Pitt and Fox 
of an eaiher peiiod, had not done half of what was 
necessary, when they sat down amidst the acclamations of 
the House of Commons They had still to plead their 
25 cause before the country, and this they could do only by 
means of the press Then works are now forgotten, but it 
is certain that there were in Grub Street few more assiduous 
scribblers of Thoughts, Letters, Answers, Eemarks, than 
these two great chiefs of parties. Pulteney, when leader of 
80 the Opposition, and possessed of tlnrty thousand a year, 
edited the Craftsman. Walpole, though not a man of 
hterary habits, was the authoi of at least ten pamphlets, and 
retouched and corrected many more. These facts sufficiently 
show of how great importance literary assistance then was 
85 to the contending parties. St. John was, certainly, in Anne’s 
reign, the best Tory speaker, Cowper was probably the 
best Whig speaker. But it may well be doubted whether 
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St John did so much for the Tones as Smft, and whether 
Cowper did so much for the Whigs as Addison. When 
these things are duly coiisideied, it will not be thought 
stiange that Addison should have climbed higher in the 
state than any other Englishman has ever, by means d 
merely of literary talents, been able to climb Swift would, 
in all probability, have climbed as high, if he had not been 
encumbered by his cassock and his ]indding sleeves As far 
as the homage of the great went. Swift had as much of it as 
if he had been Lord Treasurer 10 

To the influence which Addison derived from his literary 
talents was added all the influence which arises from 
character. The world, always ready to think the worst of 
needy political adventurers, was forced to make one excep- 
tion. Restlessness, violence, audacity, laxity of principle, 16 
are the vices ordinarily attiibuted to that class of men. 
But faction itself could not deny that Addison had, through 
all changes of fortune, been stiictly faithful to his eaily 
opinions, and to his early friends ; that his integrity was 
without stain, that his whole deportment indicated a fine 20 
sense of the becoming ; that, in the utmost heat of con- 
tioversy, his zeal was tempered by a regard for truth, 
humanity, and social decorum , that no outrage could ever 
provoke him to retaliation unwoithy of a Christian and a 
gentleman; and that his only faults were a too sensitive 25 
delicacy, and a modesty which amounted to bashfulness. 

He W’as undoubtedly one of the most popular men of his 
time , and much of his popularity he owed, we believe, to 
that very timidity which his friends lamented. That 
timidity often prevented him from exhibiting his talents to 30 
the best advantage. But it propitiated Nemesis. It averted 
that envy which would otherwise have been excited by fame 
so splendid, and by so rapid an elevation. No man is so 
great a favourite with the public as he who is at once an 
object of admiration, of respect, and of pity , and such were 35 
the feelings which Addison inspired. Those who enjoyed 
the privilege of hearing his familiar conversation, declared 
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with one roice that it was snperior even to his writings. 
The biilliaut ]\Iary Montague said, that she had known all 
the wits, and that Addison was the best company in the 
world The malignant Pope was forced to own, that there 
6 was a charm in Addison's talk, which could be found 
nowhere else. Swift, when burning with animosity against 
the Wnigs, could not but confess to Stella that, after all, he 
had never known any associate so agreeable as Addison. 
Steele, an excellent judge of lively conversation, said, that 
10 the conversation of Addison was at once the most polite, and 
the most mnthful, that could be imagined; that it was 
Terence and Catullus m one, heightened by an exquisite 
something which was neither Terence nor Catullus, but 
Addison alone Young, an excellent judge of serious con- 
15 versa tion, said, that w’hen Addison was at his ease, he went 
on in a noble strain of thought and language, so as to chain 
the attention of every hearer. Nor were Addison's great 
colloquial powers more admirable than the courtesy and 
softness of heart which appeared in his conversation. At 
20 the same time, it would be too much to say that he was 
wholly devoid of the malice which is, peihaps, inseparable 
from a keen sense of the ludicrous. He had one habit which 
both Swift and Stella applauded, and which we hardly know 
how to blame. If his first attempts to set a presuming 
25 dunce right were ill received, he changed his toxie, * assented 
with civil leer,' and lured the flattered coxcomb deeper and 
deeper into absurdity That such was his practice we 
should, we think, have guessed from his works. The Tatler's 
criticisms on Mr. Softly's sonnet, and the Spectator’s dialogue 
30 with the politician who is so zealous for the honour of Lady 
Q — p — t— “S, are excellent specimens of this innocent mischief. 

Such were Addison's talents for conversation But his 
rare gifts were not exhibited to crowds or to strangers. As 
soon as he entered a laige company, as soon as he saw an 
35 unknown^face, his lips were sealed, and his manners became 
constrained. None who met him only in great assembhes 
would have been able to beheve that he was the same man 
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who had often kept a few friends listening and laughing 
round a table, from the time when the play ended, till the 
clock of St Paul's in Oovent Gaiden struck four. Yet, even 
at such a table, he was not seen to the best advant^ige. To 
enjoy his conveisation m the highest perfection, it was 5 
necessaiy to be alone with him, and to hear him, in his own 
phrase, think aloud. * There is no such thing/ he used to 
say, * as real conversation, but between two persons ' 

This timidity, a timidity surely neither ungraceful nor 
unamiable, led Addison into the two most serious faults 10 
which can with justice be imputed to him. He found that 
wine broke the spell which lay on his fine intellect, and was 
therefore too easily seduced into convivial excess. Such 
excess was m that age regarded, even by grave men, as the 
most venial of all peccadilloes, and was so far from being a 15 
mark of ill-bieedmg that it was almost essential to the 
character of a fine gentleman. But the smallest speck is 
seen on a white ground , and almost all the biogiapheis of 
Addison have said something about this faihng Of any other 
statesman or writer of Queen Anne's reign, we should no 20 
moie think of saying that he sometimes took too much wine, 
than that he wore a long wig and a sw'ord. 

To the excessive modesty of Addison’s natuie, we must 
ascribe another fault which geneially arises from a very 
different cause. He became a little too fond of seeing him- 25 
self surrounded by a small circle of admirers, to whom he 
was as a King or rather as a God. All these men weie far 
inferior to him in ability, and some of them had very serious 
faults. Nor did those faults escape his obsei ration ; for, if 
ever there was an eye which saw thiough and through men, 80 
it was the eye of Addison But, wulh the keenest observa- 
tion, and the finest sense of the iidiculous, he had a large 
chanty The feeling with wdiich he looked on most of his 
humble companions was one of benevolence, slightly tinctured 
with contempt He was at peifect ease in their company ; 85 
he was grateful for their devoted attachment ; and he loaded 
them with benefits. Their veneration for him appears to 
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have o\ceeclo(l that with which Johnson was regarded by 
Boswell, 01 Wai bill ton by Hurd. It was not in the power 
of adulation to turn such a head, or deprave such a heart, as 
Addison’g But it must m candour be admitted that he 
5 contracted some of the faults which can scarcely be avoided 
by any person who is so imfortunate as to be the oracle of a 
small literary coterie 

One membei of this httle society was Eustace Budgell, a 
} oung Templar of some hteiature, and a distant relation of 
10 Addison. There was at this time no stain on the character 
of Budgell, and it is not improbable that his career would 
have been prospeious and honouiable, if the life of his cousin 
had been prolonged But, when the master was laid in 
the grave, the disciple broke loose from all restraint, de- 
ls scended rapidly from one degiee of vice and misery to 
another, ruined his fortune by follies, attempted to repair it 
by crimes, and at length closed a wicked and unhappy 
life by selfmurder. Yet, to the last, the wretched man, 
gambler, lampooner, cheat, forger, as he was, retained his 
20 affection and veneration for Addison, and recorded those 
feelings m the last lines which he traced before he hid 
himself from infamy under London Bridge 

Another of Addison’s favourite companions was Ambrose 
Phillipps, a good Whig and a middling poet, who had the 
25 honour of bringing into fashion a species of composition which 
has been called, after his name, Namby Pamby. But the most 
remarkable members of the little senate, as Pope long after- 
wards called it, were Eichaid Steele and Thomas TickelL 
Steele had known Addison from childhood They had 
80 been together at the Charter House and at Oxford ; but 
cncumstances had then, for a time, separated them widely. 
Steele had left college without taking a degree, had been 
disinherited by a rich relation, had led a vagrant life, had 
served in the army, had tried to find the philosopher’s stone, 
85 and had writtefi a religious treatise and several comedies. 
He was one of those people whom it is impossible either 
to bate or to respect. His temper was sweet, his affections 
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warm, his spirits lively, his passions strong, and his princi- 
ples weak His life was spent in sinning and repenting , in 
inculcating what was right, and doing what was wrong. In 
speculation, he was a man of piety and honour ; in practice 
he was much of the rake and a little of the swindler He 6 
was, however, so goodnatured that it was not easy to be 
seriously angry with him, and that even rigid moiaiists felt 
more inclined to pity than to blame him, when he diced him- 
self into a spunging house, or drank himself into a fevei 
Addison regarded Steele with kindness not unmingled mth 10 
scorn, tried, with httle success, to keep him out of scrapes, 
introduced him to the great, procured a good place for him, 
corrected his plays, and, though by no means rich, lent him 
large sums of money One of these loans appears, from a 
letter dated in August 1708, to have amounted to a thousand 15 
pounds These pecuniaiy transactions probably led to 
frequent bickerings It-is said that, on one occasion, Steele's 
negligence, or dishonesty, provoked Addison to repay him- 
self by the help of a bailiff. We cannot join with Miss 
Allan m rejecting this story. Johnson heard it from Savage, 20 
who heard it fiom Steele. Few private transactions which 
took place a hundred and twenty years ago, are proved 
by stronger evidence than this. But we can by no means 
agiee with those who condemn Addison’s seventy. The 
most amiable of mankind may well be moved to indignation, 25 
when what he has earned hardly, and lent with great incon- 
venience to himself, for the purpose of reheving a friend in 
distress, is squandered with insane profusion. We will 
illustrate our meaning by an example, which is not the less 
stnking because it is taken from fiction. Dr. Harrison, in 30 
Fielding’s Amelia, is repiesented as the most benevolent of 
human beings , yet he takes in execution, not only the goods, 
but the person of his friend Booth, Dr Hairison resorts to 
this strong measure because he has been informed that 
Booth, while pleading poverty as an excuse for not paying 35 
just debts, has been buying fine jewellerj’, and setting up a 
coach. No person who is well acquainted with Steele’s hfe 
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and correspondence can doubt that he behaved quite as ill 
to Addison as Booth was accused of behaving to Dr. Harrison, 
The real history, we have little doubt, was something like 
this * — A letter comes to Addison, imploring help in pathetic 
5 teims, and promising refoimation and speedy repayment 
Poor Dick declares that he has not an inch of candle, or a 
bushel of coals, or credit with the butcher for a shoulder of 
mutton. Addison is moved He determines to deny himself 
some medals which are wanting to his series of the Twelve 
Csesais , to put off buying the new edition of Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, and to wear his old sword and buckles another 
yeai ^ In this way he manages to send a hundred pounds to 
his friend. The next day he calls on Steele, and finds scores 
of gentlemen and ladies assembled. The fiddles are playing. 
15 The table is gioamng under Champagne, Burgundy, and 
pyi*amids of sweetmeats. Is it strange that a man whose 
kindness is thus abused, should send sheriff’s oflicers to 
reclaim what is due to him ? 

Tickell was a young man, fresh from Oxford, who had 
20 introduced himself to public notice by writing a most ingen- 
ious and graceful little poem in praise of the opera of Eosa- 
mond. He deserved, and at length attained, the first place 
m Addison’s friendship For a time Steele and Tickell were 
on good terms But they loved Addison too much to love 
25 each other, and at length became as bitter enemies as the 
iival buUs in Virgil 

At the close of 1708 Wharton became Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and appointed Addison Chief Secretary. Addison 
was consequently under the necessity of quitting London for " 
30 Dublin. Besides the chief secretaryship, which was then 
worth about two thousand pounds a year, he obtained a 
patent appointing him keepei of the Irish Eecords for life, 
with a salary of three or four hundred a year. Budgell 
accompanied his cousin in the capacity of private Secretary. 
35 ^ Wharton and Addison had nothing in common but Whig- 

gism. The Lord Lieutenant was not only licentious and 
corrupt, but was distinguished from other libertines and 
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jobbers by a callous impudence whicli presented tbe strongest 
contrast to the Secretaiy’s gentleness and delicacy. Many 
parts of tlie lush admimstration at this time appear to have 
deseived seiious blame. But against Addison there vas 
not a muimur. He long aftei wards asserted, wdiat all the 5 
evidence which we have ever seen tends to piove, that his 
diligence and integrity gained the friendship of all the most 
consideiable persons in Ireland. 

The parliamentary career of x\ddison m Ireland has, we 
thuik, wholly escaped the notice of all his biographers He 10 
was elected member for the borough of Cavan in the summer 
of 1709; and in the journals of two sessions his name 
frequently occurs. Some of the entries appear to indicate 
that he so far overcame his timidity as to make speeches. 
Noi IS this by any means impiobable , for the lush House 15 
of Commons was a far less formidable audience than the 
English House ; and many tongues 'which weie tied by fear 
in the greater assembly became fluent in the smaller. 
Gerard Hamilton, for example, who, fiom fear of losing the 
fame gamed by his single speech, sat mute at Westminster 20 
during forty years, spoke with great effect at Dublin when 
he 'was Secretary to Lord Halifax. 

While Addison was in Ireland, an event occuiied to winch 
he owes his high and permanent rank among Biitishwuiters. 

As yet his fame rested on performances which, though highly 25 
respectable, were not built for duration, and which would, if 
he had produced nothing else, have now been almost foi got- 
ten, on some excellent Latin veises, on some English verses 
which occasionally rose above mediociity, and on a book of 
travels, agreeably written, but not indicating any extraordi- 30 
naiy powers of mrnd These woiks showed him to be a 
man of taste, sense, and learning The time had come wiren 
he was to prove himself a man of genius, and to enrich our 
literature with compositions which will live as long as the 
English language. 35 

In the spring of 1709 Steele formed a litcraiy project, of 
which he was far indeed from foreseeing the consequences. 

s‘2 
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Peiiodicai papeis had during many years been published in 
London. Most of these were political , but in some of them 
questions of moiality, taste, and love casuistry had been 
discussed. Tie literary ment of these works was small 
5 indeed ; and even their names are now known only to the 
curious 

Steele had been appointed Gazetteer by Sunderland, at 
the request, it is said, of Addison, and thus had access to 
foieign mteUigence earlier and more authentic than was in 
10 those times within the reach of an ordinary newswriter. 
This circumstance seems to have suggested to him the 
scheme of pubhshing a periodical paper on a new plan. It 
was to appear on the days on which the post left London 
for the country, which were, in that generation, the 
15 Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. It was to contain 
the foreign news, accounts of theatrical representations, 
and the hterary gossip of Wills and of the Grecian It was 
also to contain remarks on the fashionable topics of the day, 
comphments to beauties, pasquinades on noted sharpers, 
20 and criticisms on popular preachers The aim of Steele 
does not appear to have been at first higher than this. He 
was not ill qualified to conduct the work which he had 
planned. His pubhc mtelhgence he drew from the best 
sources He knew the town, and had paid dear for his 
25 knowledge. He had read much more than the dissipated 
men of that time were in the habit of reading. He was a 
rake among scholars, and a scholar among rakes. His 
style was easy and not incorrect ; and, though his wit and 
humour were of no high order, his gay animal spirits 
so imparted to his compositions an. air of vivacity which 
ordinary readers could hardly distingmsh from comic genius. 
His writings have been well compared to those hght wines 
which, though deficient in body and flavour, are yet a 
pleasant small drink, if not kept too long, or carried too far. 
85 Isaac Biokerstafi, Esquire, Astrologer, was an imaginary 
person, almost as well known in that age as Mr. Paul Pry 
or Mr. Samuel Pickwick m ours. Swift had assumed the 
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name of Biekersfcaff in a satiiical pampHet against Partridge, 
the makei of almanacks Partridge had been fool enough 
to publish a fuiious reply. Bickerstaff had rejoined in a 
second pamphlet still more diverting than the first. All the 
5 wits had combined to keep up the joke, and the town was 
long in convulsions of laughter. Steele determined to 
employ the name which this controversy had made popular ; 
and, in Apiil 1709, it was announced that Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esquire, Astiologer, was about to publish a paper called the 
10 Tatler 

Addison had not been consulted about this scheme , but 
as soon as he heard of it, he determined to give his as- 
sistance. The effect of that assistance cannot be better 
described than m Steele’s own words. ‘ I fared,’ he said, ' like 
15 a distressed prince who calls in a powerful neighbour to-his 
aid I was undone by my auxiliary. When I had once 
called him in, I could not subsist without dependence on 
him.’ *The papei,’ he says elsewhere, ‘was advanced 
indeed It was raised to a greater thing than I intended it ’ 
^0 It is piobable that Addison, when he sent across St. 
George’s Channel his first contributions to the Tatler, had no 
notion of the extent and variety of his own powers. He 
was the possessor of a vast mine rich with a hundred ores. 
But he had been acquainted only with the least precious 
25 part of his treasures, and had hitherto contented himself 
with pioducing sometimes copper and sometimes lead, 
intermingled with a little silver. All at once, and by mere 
accident, he had lighted on an inexhaustible vein of the 
finest gold. 

30 The mere choice and arrangement of his words would 
have sufficed to make his essays classical For never, not 
even by Diyden, not even by Temple, had the Fn g liaT. 
lan^age been written with such sweetness, grace, and 
facihty But this was the smallest part of Addison’s 
85 praise. Had he clothed his thoughts in the half French style of 
Horace Walpole, or in the half Latif style of Dr. Jolmson, 
or in the half German jargon of the present day, his genius 
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would have triumphed over all faults of manner. As a 
moial satiiist he stands unrivalled. If ever the best 
Tatleis and Spectators were equalled in then own toid, we 
should be inchned to guess that it must have been by the 
lost comedies of Menander. ’ 5 

In wit, properly so called, Addison was not inferior to 
Cowley or Butler No single ode of Cowley contains so 
many happy analogies as are crowded into the lines to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller , and we would undeitake to collect from 
the Spectators as great a number of ingenious illustiations as lo 
can be found m Hudibras The still higher faculty of inven- 
tion Addison possessed in still larger measure The numerous 
fictions, generally original, often wild and grotesque, but 
always singularly graceful and happy, which are found in 
his essays fully entitle him to the rank of a gieat poet, a 15 
rank to which his metiical compositions gave him no claim 
As an observer of life, of mannei s, of all the shades of human 
character, he stands in the first class And -what ho 
observed he had the art of communicating in two wudely 
different ways He could describe virtues, vices, habits, 20 
w^hims, as w’’ell as Claiendon But he could do something 
better. He could call human beings into existence, and 
make them exhibit themselves If we wish to find any 
thing more vivid than Addison’s best poitiaits, we must go 
either to Shakspeare or to Cervantes 25 

But \vhat shall we say of Addison’s humour, of his sense 
of the ludicious, of his power of awakening that sense in 
others, and of drawing mirth from incidents which occur 
every day, and from little peculiaiities of temper and manner, 
such as may be found m eveiy man*^ We feel the 30 
charm . we give ourselves up to it : but we strive in vain to 
analyse it. 

Perhaps the best way of describing Addison’s peculiar 
pleasantry is to compare it with the pleasantry of some 
other great satirists The three most eminent masters of the 35 
art of ridicule, during the eighteenth century, were, we 
conceive, Addison, Swift, and Voltaire. VTiich of the three 
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had the greatest power of moving laughter may be questioned. 
But each of them, within his own domain, was supreme. 

Yoitaire is the pnnce of buffoons. His merriment is 
Without disguise or restraint. He gambols , he grins ; he 
5 shakes £l]s sides, he points the finger, he turns up the 
nose ; he shoots out the tongue. The manner of Swift is 
the very opposite to this. He moves laughter, but never 
joins in it. He appears in his works such as he appeared in 
society. All the company are convulsed with merriment, 
10 while the Dean, the author of all the mirth, preserves an 
invincible giavity, and even sourness of aspect, and gives 
utterance to the most eccentric and ludicrous fancies, with 
the air of a man reading the commmation service. 

The manner of Addison is as remote from that of Swift as 
15 fiom that of Voltaire. He neither laughs out like the French 
wit, nor, like the Irish wit, throws a double portion of severity 
into his countenance while laughing inwardly ; but preserves 
a look pecuharly his own, a look of demure serenity, 
disturbed only by an arch sparkle of the eye, an almost 
20 imperceptible elevation of the brow, an almost imperceptible 
curl of the lip. His tone is never that either of a Jack Pud- 
ding or of a Cyme. It is that of a gentleman, in whom the 
quickest sense of the ridiculous is constantly tempered by 
good nature and good breeding. 

26 We own that the humour of Addison is, in our opinion, of 
a more delicious flavour than the humour of either Swift or 
Voltaire. Thus much, at least, is certain, that both Swift 
and Voltaire have been successfully mimicked, and that no 
man has yet been able to mimic Addison. The letter of 
SO the Abb6 Coyer to Pansophe is Voltaire all over, and 
imposed, during a long time, on the Academicians of Pans. 
There are passages in Arbuthnot’s satirical works which we, 
at least, cannot distinguish from Swift’s best writing. But 
of the many emment men who have made Addison their 
85 model, though several have copied his mere diction with 
happy effect, none has been able to catch the tone of his 
pleasantry. In the World, in the Connoisseur, in the Mirror, 
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in the Loungei', there are numerous papers written in obvious 
mutation of liis Tatlers and Spectators. Most of those 
papers have some merit ; many are very lively and amusing ; 
but there is not a single one which could be passed off as 
5 Addison’s on a ciitic of the smallest perspicacity 

But that which chiefly distinguishes Addison from Swift, 
from Voltaiie, from almost all the other great masters of 
ridicule, is the grace, the nobleness, the moral purity, which 
we find even in his merriment. Severity, gradually 
10 hardening and darkening into misanthropy, characterises the 
works of Swift. The nature of Voltaire was, indeed, not 
inhuman but he venerated nothing Neither in the master- 
pieces of art nor in the purest examples of virtue, neither in 
the Great Birst Cause nor m the awful enigma of the grave, 
15 could he see any thing but subjects for drollery. The more 
solemn and august the theme, the more monkey-like was his 
grimacing and chattering. The mirth of Swift is the mirth 
of Mephistopheles ; the mirth of Voltaire is the mirth of 
Puck. If, as Soame Jenyns oddly imagined, a portion of the 
20 happiness of Seraphim and just men made perfect be derived 
from an exquisite perception of the ludicrous, their mirth 
must suiely be none other than the mirth of Addison , a 
ninth consistent with tender compassion for all that is fiail, 
and with profound reverence for all that is sublime. Nothing 
25 great, nothing amiable, no moral duty, no doctrine of natural 
or revealed religion, has ever been associated by Addison 
\vith any degiadmg idea His humanity is without parallel 
m literary history The highest proof of virtue is to possess 
boundless power without abusing it No kind of power is 
SO more formidable than the power of making men ridiculous , 
and that power Addison possessed in boundless measure. 
How grossly that power was abused by Swift and by Voltaire 
is well known. But of Addison it may be confidently 
affirmed that he has blackened no man’s character, nay, that 
35 it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find in all the 
volumes which he has left us a single taunt which can be 
called ungenerous or unkind. Yet he had detractors, whose 
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malignity might have seemed to justify as terrible a revenge 
as that which men not superior to him in genius, wreaked 
on Bettesworth and on Branc de Pompignan He was a 
politician , he was the best writer of his party , he lived m 
times of fierce excitement, in times when persons of high 5 
character and station stooped to scuirihty such as is now 
practised only by the basest of mankind. Yet no provocation 
and no example could induce him to return railing for 
railing 

Of the service which his Essays rendeied to morahty it lO 
is difficult to speak too highly. It is true that, when the 
Tatler appealed, that age of outrageous profaneness and 
licentiousness which followed the Eestoiation had passed 
aw^ay. Jeremy Collier had shamed the theatres into some- 
thing which, compaied with the excesses of Etherege and 
Wycherley, might be called decency Yet there still 
lingered in the public mind a pernicious notion that there 
was some connexion between gemus and profligacy, between 
the domestic virtues and the sullen formality of the Puritans. 
That error it is the glory of Addison to have dispelled He 20 
taught the nation that the faith and the morahty of Hale and 
Tillotson might be found in company with wit more sparkling 
than the wit of Congieve, and with hiimoui nchei than the 
humour of Vanbrugh So effectually, indeed, did he letoit 
on vice the mockery which had recently been directed against 25 
virtue, that, since his time, the open violation of decency has 
always been considered among us as the mark of a fool. 
And this revolution, the greatest and most salutary ever 
effected by any satirist, he accomplished, be it remembered, 
without writing one personal lampoon 30 

In the early contributions of Addison to the Tatler his 
peculiar powers were not fully exhibited Yet from the 
first, his superiority to all his coadjutors was evident Some 
of his later Tatlers are fully equal to any thing that he ever 
wrote. Among the portraits, we most admne Tom Echo, 35 
Ned Softly, and the Political Upholsterer. The proceedings 
of the Court of Honour, the Thermometer of Zeal, the story 
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of the Frozen Woids, the Memoirs of the Shilhng, are 
excellent; specimens of that ingenious and lively species of 
fiction in which Addison excelled all men There is one 
still better paper of the same class But though that paper, a 
5 hundred and thirty-three years ago, was probably thought as 
edifying as one of Smallridge’s sermons, we dare not indicate 
it to the squeamish readers of the nineteenth century 

During the session of Pailiament which commenced in 
November 1709 and which the impeachment of Sacheverell 
10 lias made memorable, Addison appeals to have resided in 
London The Tatlei was nowmoie popular than any periodical 
paper had ever been , and Ins connexion with it was gene- 
lally knovn It was not known, however, that almost every 
thing good in the Tatier was his The tiuth is that the fifty 
15 or sixty numbers which we owe to him were not merely the 
best}, but so decidedly the best that any five of them are more 
valuable than all the two hundred numbers in which he had 
no share 

He required, at this time, all the solace which he could 
20 derive fiom literary success The Queen had al’ways dis- 
liked the Whigs She had during some years disliked the 
Mailboiough family But, reigning by a disputed title, she 
could not; venture directly to oppose herself to a majority of 
both Houses of Parliament , and, engaged as she was in a 
25 war on the event of which her owm Crown was staked, she 
could not ventuie to disgrace a great and successful general 
But at length, in the year 1710, the causes which had 
restiained her fiom showing her aversion to the Low Church 
party ceased to operate. The trial of Sacheverell produced 
80 an outbieak of public feehng scarcely less violent than the 
outbreaks which we can ourselves remember in 1820, and 
in 1831. The country gentlemen, the country clergymen, 
the rabble of the towns, weie all for once on the same side, 
gg It was clear that, if a general election took place before the 
excitement abated, the Tories would have a majority. The 
services of Marlborough had been so splendid that they were 
no longer necessary The Queen's throne was secure from 
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all attack on the pait of Lewis. Indeed, it seemed much 
more likely that the English and German armies would 
divide the spoils of Versailles and Maili than that a Marshal 
of France would bring back the Pietender to St.^ James’s. 
The Queen, acting by the advice of Harley, determined to 5 
dismiss her servants. In June the change commenced. 
Sunderland was the first who fell The Tones exulted over 
his fall. The Whigs tried, during a few weeks, to persuade 
themselves that her Majesty had acted only from personal 
dislike to the Secretary, and that she meditated no further 10 
alteration. But, early in August, Godolphin was surprised 
by a letter from Anne, which directed him to break his white 
staff. Even after this event, the irresolution or dissimulation 
of Harley kept up the hopes of the Whigs during another 
month ; and then the rum became rapid and violent The 15 
Parhament was dissolved The Ministers were turned out 
The Tones were called to office The tide of popularity ran 
violently in favour of the High Church parly. That party, 
feeble in the late House of Commons, was now irresistible. 
The power which the Tories had thus suddenly acquiied, 20 
they used with blind and stupid ferocity. The howl which 
the whole pack set up for prey and for blood appalled even 
him who had roused and unchained them W^en, at this 
distance of time, we calmly leview the conduct of the dis- 
carded Ministers, we cannot but feel a movement of mdig- 26 
nation at the injustice with -which they were treated. No 
body of men had ever administered the government with 
more energy, ability, and moderation; and their success 
had been proportioned to their wisdom. They had saved 
Holland and Germany. They had humbled France. They 30 
had, as it seemed, all but torn Spam from the house 
of Bourbon. They had made England the first power in 
Europe At home they had united England and Scotland. 
They had respected the rights of conscience and the liberty 
of the subject They retired, leaving their country at the 35 
height of prosperity and glory. And yet they weie pursued 
to their retreat by such a roar of obloquy as was never raised 
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against the government which threw away thirteen colonies, 
or against the government which sent a gallant army to 
perish in the ditches of Walcheren 

None^of the Whigs suffered more in the general wreck 
5 than Addison. He had just sustained some heavy pecuniary 
losses, of the nature of which we are imperfectly informed, 
when his Secretaryship was taken from him He had leason 
to believe that he should also be deprived of the small lush 
office which he held by patent. He had just resigned his 
10 Fellowship It seems probable that he had already ventured 
to raise his eyes to a great lady, and that, while his pohtical 
friends were m power, and while his own fortunes were 
rising, he had been, in the phrase of the romances which 
were then fashionable, permitted to hope. But Mr Addison 
15 the ingenious writer, and Mr. Addison the chief Secretary, 
were, in her ladyship’s opinion, two very different persons 
All these calamities united, however, could not disturb the 
serene cheerfulness of a mind conscious of innocence, and rich 
in its own wealth. He told his friends, with smiling resig- 
20 nation, that they ought to admiie his philosophy, that he had 
lost at once his fortune, his place, his Fellowship, and his 
mistress, that he must think of turning tutor again, and yet 
that his spirits were as good as ever 

He had one consolation. Of the unpopularity which his 
25 friends had incurred, he had no share Such was the esteem 
with w^hich he was regarded that, while the most violent 
measures were taken for the purpose of forcing Tory members 
on Whig coiporations, he was returned to Parliament vdthout 
even a contest. Swift, who was now in London, and who had 
30 already determined on quitting the Whigs, wrote to Stella m 
these remarkable words . ‘ The Tories carry it among the 
new members six to one. Mr. Addison’s election has passed 
easy and undisputed ; and I believe if he had a mind to be 
king he would hardly be refused.’ 

35 The good will with which the Tories regarded Addison 
is the more honourable to him, because it had not been 
purchased by any concession on his part. During the 
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general election he published a political Journal, entitled 
the Whig Examiner. Of that Journal it may be sufficient 
to say that Johnson, in spite of his strong political prejudices, 
pronounced it to be superior in wit to any of Swift’s writings 
on the other side. When it ceased to appear, Swift, in a 6 
letter to Stella, expressed his exultation at the death of so 
formidable an antagonist " He might well rejoice,’ says 
Johnson, ‘ at the death of that which he could not have 
killed.* * On no occasion,’ he adds, ‘ was the genius of 
Addison more vigorously exerted, and on none did the 10 
superiority of his powers more evidently appear,* 

The only use which Addison appears to have made of the 
favour with which he was regarded by the Tories was to 
save some of his friends from the general rum of the Whig 
party He felt himself to be m a situation which made it 16 
his duty to take a decided part in politics. But the case of 
Steele and of Ambrose PhiUipps was different. Eor Phiilipps 
Addison even condescended to solicit, with what success 
we have not ascertained. Steele held two places. He was 
Gazetteer, and he was also a Commissioner of Stamps. The 20 
Gazette was taken from him But he was suffered to re- 
tain his place in the Stamp Office, on an implied understand- 
ing that he should not be active against the new government 
and he was, during more than two years, induced by Addison 
to observe this armistice with tolerable fidelity. 25 

Isaac Bickerstaff accordingly became silent upon politics, 
and the article of news, which had once formed about one 
third of his paper, altogether disappeared. The Tatler had 
completely changed its character. It was now nothing but 
a series of essays on books, morals, and manners. Steele 30 
therefore resolved to bring it to a close, and to commence a 
new work on an improved plan. It, was announced that this 
new work would be published daily. The undertaking was 
generally regarded as bold, or rather rash; but the event 
amply j'ustified the confidence with which Steele relied on 35 
the fertility of Addison’s genius. On the second of January 
1711, appeared the last Tatler. At the beginning of March 
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following, appeared the first of an incomparable series of 
papers, containing observations on life and literature by an 
imaginary Spectator. 

The Spectator himself was conceived and drawn by 
6 Addison , and it is not easy to doubt that the portrait was 
meant to be in some features a likeness of the painter. The 
Spectator is a gentleman who, after passing a studious youth 
at the University, has travelled on classic ground, and has 
bestowed much attention on cuiious points of antiquity. 
10 He has, on his return, fixed his residence in London, and 
has observed ail the forms of life which are to be found in 
that great city, has daily listened to the wits of Will's, has 
smoked with the philosophers of the Grecian, and has 
mingled with the parsons at Child's, and with the politicians 
15 at the St. James's. In the morning, he often listens to the 
hum of the exchange ; in the evening his face is constantly 
to be seen in the pit of Drury Lane theatre. But an insur- 
mountable bashfulness prevents him from opening his mouth 
except in a small circle of intimate friends 
20 These friends were first sketched by Steele. Dour of the 
club, the templar, the clergyman, the soldier, and the mer- 
chant, were uninteresting figures, fit only for a background. 
But the other two, an old country baronet and an old town 
rake, though not delineated with a very delicate pencil, had 
25 some good strokes. Addison took the rude outlines into his 
own hands, retouched them, coloured them, and is in truth 
the creator of the Sir Eoger de Goverley and the Will Honey- 
comb with whom we are all familiar. 

The plan of the Spectator must be allowed to be both' 
30 original and eminently happy. Every valuable essay in the 
series may be read with pleasure separately ; yet the five or 
six hundred essays form a whole, and a whole which has 
the interest of a novel. It must be remembered, too, that 
at that time no novel, giving a lively and powerful picture of 
35 the common life and manners of England, had appeared. 
Eichardson was working as a compositor. Eielding was 
robbing birds' nests. Smollett was not yet born. The 
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Eiarrative, therefore, which connects together the Spectator’s 
Essays, gave to our ancestors their first taste of an exquisite 
and untried pleasure. That narrative was indeed constructed 
with no art or labour. The events were such events as occur 
every day. Sir Eoger comes up to town to see Eugenio, as 6 
the worthy baronet always calls Prince Eugene, goes with 
the Spectator on the water to Spring Gardens, walks among 
the tombs in the Abbey, and is frightened by the Mohawks, 
but conquers his apprehension so far as to go to the theatre 
when the Distressed Mother is acted. The Spectator pays 10 
a visit in the summer to Coverley HaU, is charmed with the 
old house, the old butler, and the old chaplain, eats a jack 
caught by Will Wimble, rides to the assizes, and hears a 
point of law discussed by Tom Touchy. At last a letter from 
the honest butler brings to the club the news that Sir Eoger 18 
is dead. Will Honeycomb marries and reforms at sixty. 
The club breaks up ; and the Spectator resigns his functions. 
Such events can hardly be said to form a plot ; yet they are 
related with such truth, such grace, such wit, such humour, 
such pathos, such knowledge of the human heart, such 20 
knowledge of the ways of the world, that they charm us on 
the hundredth perusal. We have not the least doubt that, 
if Addison had written a novel, on an extensive plan, it would 
have been superior to any that we possess. As it is, he is 
entitled to be considered, not only as the greatest of the 25 
English essayists, but as the forerunner of the great English 
novelists. 

We say this of Addison alone; for Addison is the 
-Spectator. About three sevenths of the work are his ; and 
it is no exaggeration to say, that his worst essay is as good 80 
as the best essay of any of his coadjutors. His best essays 
approach near to absolute perfection ; nor is their excellence 
more wonderful than their variety. His invention never 
seems to flag ; nor is he ever under the necessity of repeating 
himself, or of wearing out a subject. There are no dregs in 35 
his wine. He regales us after the fashion of that prodigal 
nabob who held that there was only one ood glass in a 

F 
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bottle. As soon as we have tasted the first sparkling foam 
of a jest, it is withdrawn, and a fresh draught of nectar is at 
our lips. On the Monday we have an allegory as lively and 
ingenious as Lucian’s Auction of Lives ; on the Tuesday an 
5 Eastern apologue, as richly coloured as the Tales of 
Scherezade ; on the Wednesday, a character described vdth 
the skill of Labruy^re ; on the Thursday, a scene from 
common life, equal to the best chapters in the Vicar of 
Wakefield , on the Friday, some sly Horatian pleasantry on 
10 fashionable follies, on hoops, patches, or puppet shows , and 
on the Saturday a religious meditation, which will bear a 
comparison with the finest passages in Massillon. 

It IS dangerous to select where there is so much that 
deserves the highest praise. We will venture, however, to 
16 say, that any person who wishes to form a just notion of the 
extent and variety of Addison’s powers, will do well to read 
at one sitting the following papers, the two Visits to the 
Abbey, the Visit to the Exchange, the Journal of the Betired 
Citizen, the Vision of Mirza, the Transmigrations of Pug 
20 the Monkey, and the Death of Sir Boger De Coverley.^ 

The least valuable of Addison’s contributions to the 
Spectator are, in the judgment of our age, his critical papers. 
Vet his critical papers are always luminous, and often inge- 
nious. The very worst of them must be regarded as creditable 
25 to him, when the character of the school in which he had 
been trained is fairly considered. The best of them were 
much too good for his readers. In truth, he was not so far 
behind our generation as he was before his own. No essays 
in the Spectator were more censured and derided than 
SO those in which he raised his voice against the contempt with 
which our fine old ballads were regarded, and showed the 
scoffers that the same gold which, burnished and polished, 
gives lustre to the jEneid and the Odes of Horace, is mingled 
with the rude dross of Chevy Chace. 

5 It is not strange that the success of the Spectator should 

* Nos. 26, 329, 69, 317, 159, 343, 517. These papers are all in the 
first seven volumes The eighth must be considered as a separate work. 
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have been such as no similao: work has ever obtained. The 
number of copies daily distributed was at first three thou- 
sand. It subsequently increased, and had risen to near 
four thousand when the stamp tax was imposed. That tax 
was fatal to a crowd of journals. The Spectator, hoWever, 5 
stood its ground, doubled its price, and, though its ciicula- 
tion fell off, still yielded a large revenue both to the state 
and to the authors. For particular papers, the demand was 
immense ; of some, it is said, twenty thousand copies were 
required. But this was not all. To have the Spectator 10 
served up every morning with the bohea and rolls, was a 
luxury for the few. The majority were content to wait till 
essays enough had appeared to form a volume. Ten thou- 
sand copies of each volume were immediately taken off, 
and new editions weie called for. It must be remembered 15 
that the population of England was then hardly a tjprd nf 
what it now is. The number of Englishmen who were in 
the habit of reading, was probably not a sixth of what itjiow 
is. A shopkeeper or a farmer who found any pleasure in 
literature, was a rarity. Nay, there was doubtless more 20 
than one knight of the shire whose country seat did not 
contain ten books, receipt books and books on farriery 
included. In these circumstances, the sale of the Spectator 
must be considered as indicatmg a popularity quite as great 
as that of the most successful works of Sir Walter Scott and 26 
Mr, Dickens m our own time. 

At the close of 1712 the Spectator ceased to appear. It 
was probably felt that the shortfaced gentleman and his club 
had been long enough before the town; and that it was 
time to withdraw them, and to replace them by a new set of SO 
characters. In a few weeks the first number of the Guardian 
w published. But the Guardian was unfortunate both in 
its birth and in its death. It began in dulness, and disap- 
peared in a tempest of faction. The original plan was bad. 
Addison contributed nothing till sixty-six numbers had 36 
appeared , and it was then impossible to make the Guardian 
what the Spectator had been. Nestor Ironside and the Miss 

p 2 
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Lizards were people to whom even he could impart no in- 
terest. He could only furnish some excellent httle essays, 
both serious and comic ; and this he did. 

Why Addison gave no assistance to the Guardian, during 
5 the first two months of its existence, is a question which has 
puzzled the editors and biogiaphers, but which seems to us 
to admit of a very easy solution. He was then engaged in 
bringing his Cato on the stage. 

The first four acts of this drama had been lying in his 
10 desk since his return from Italy. His modest and sensitive 
nature shrank from the risk of a pubhc and shameful failure , 
and, though all who saw the manuscript were loud in praise, 
some thought it possible that an audience might become 
impatient even of very good rhetoric, and advised Addison to 
15 print the play without hazarding a representation. At length, 
after many fits of apprehension, the poet yielded to the 
urgency of his political friends, who hoped that the public 
would discover some analogy between the followers of Caesar 
and the Tories, between Sempronius and the apostate Whigs, 
20 between Cato, struggling to the last for the liberties of Eome, 
and the band of patriots who stiU stood firm round Halifax 
and Wharton. 

Addison gave the play to the managers of Drury Lane 
theatre, without stipulating for any advantage to himself 
25 They, therefore, thought themselves bound to spare no cost 
in scenery and dresses. The decorations, it is true, would 
not have pleased the skilful eye of Mr. Macready. Juba’s 
waistcoat blazed with gold lace ; Marcia’s hoop was worthy 
of a Duchess on the birthday ; and Cato wore a wig worth 
30 fifty guineas. The prologue was written by Pope, and is 
undoubtedly a dignified and spirited composition. The 
part of the hero was excellently played by Booth. Steele 
undertook to pack a house. The boxes were in a blaze 
with the stars of the Peers in Opposition. The pit was 
35 crowded with attentive and friendly listeners from the Inns 
of Court and the literary coffeehouses. Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Governor of the Bank of England, was at the 
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head of a powerful body of auxiliaries from the city, warm 
men and true Whigs, but better known at Jonathan*s and 
Gan away *s than in the haunts of wits and cntics 

These precautions were quite superfluous. Tha Toiies, 
as a body, regarded Addison with no unMnd feehngs. Nor 5 
was it for their interest, professing, as they did, profound 
reverence for law and prescription, and abhorrence both of 
popular insurrections and of standing armies, to appropriate 
to themselves reflections thrown on the great military chief 
and demagogue, who, with the support of the legions and of 10 
the common people, subverted all the ancient institutions 
of his country. Accordingly, every shout that was raised 
by the members of the Kit Cat was echoed by the High 
Churchmen of the October , and the curtain at length fell 
amidst thunders of unanimous applause 15 

The delight and admiiation of the town were described 
by the Guardian in terms which we might attribute to parti- 
ality, were it not that the Examiner, the organ of the 
Ministry, held similar language The Tories, indeed, found 
much to sneer at in the conduct of their opponents. Steele 20 
had on this, as on other occasions, shown more zeal than 
taste or judgment. The honest citizens who marched 
under the orders of Sir Gibby, as he was facetiously called, 
probably knew better when to buy and when to sell stock 
than when to clap and when to hiss at a play, and incurred 25 
some ridicule by making the hypociitical Sempronius their 
favourite, and by giving to his insincere rants louder plaudits 
than they bestowed on the temperate eloquence of Cato. 
Wharton, too, who had the incredible effrontery to applaud 
the hnes about flying from prosperous vice and from the 80 
power of impious men to a private station, did not escape 
the sarcasms of those who justly thought that he could fly 
from nothing more vicious or impious than himself The 
epilogue, which was written by Garth, a zealous Whig, was 
severely and not unreasonably censured as ignoble and out 35 
of place. But Addison was described, even by the bitterest 
Tory writers, as a gentleman of wit and virtue, in whose friend- 
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ship many peisons of both parties were happy, and whose 
name ought not to be mixed up mth factious squabbles. 

Of the jests by which the triumph of the Whig party was 
disturbed, the most severe and happy was Bolmgbroke*s. 

6 Between two acts, he sent for Booth to his box, and pre- 
sented him, before the whole theatre, with a purse of fifty 
guineas for defending the cause of liberty so well against a 
perpetual Dictator. This was a pungent allusion to the at- 
tempt which Marlborough had made, not long before his 
10 fall, to obtain a patent creating him Captain General for life. 

It was April , and in April, a hundred and thirty years 
ago, the London season was thought to be far advanced. 
During a whole month, however, Cato was performed to 
overflowing houses, and brought into the treasury of the 
16 theatre twice the gams of an ordinary spring. In the 
summer, the Drury Lane company went down to the Act at 
Oxford, and there, before an audience which retained an 
affectionate remembrance of Addison's accomplishments and 
virtues, his tragedy was acted during several days. The 
20 gownsmen began to besiege the theatre in the forenoon, and 
by one in the afternoon all the seats were filled. 

About the merits of the piece which had so extraordinary 
an effect, the public, we suppose, has made up its mind. To 
compare it with the masterpieces of the Attic stage, with the 
25 great English dramas of the time of Elizabeth, or even with 
the productions of Schiller’s manhood, would be absurd 
indeed Yet it contains excellent dialogue and declamation, 
and, among plays fashioned on the French model, must be^ 
allowed to rank high; not indeed with Athalie, or Saul; 
SO but, we think, not below Cinna, and certainly above any 
other English tragedy of the same school, above many of the 
plays of Corneille, above many of the plays of Yoltaire and 
Alfieri, and above some plays of Eacine Be this as it may, 
we have little doubt that Cato did as much as the Tatlers, 
35 Spectators, and Freeholders united, to raise Addison’s fame 
among his contemporaries 

The modesty and good nature of the successful dramatist 
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had tamed even the malignity of faction. Eut literary envy, 
it should seem, is a fiercer passion than party spirit. It was 
by a zealous Whig that the fiercest attack on the Whig 
tragedy was made. John Dennis published Eemarks on 
Cato, which were written with some acuteness tod with 5 
much coarseness and asperity. Addison neither defended 
himself nor retaliated. On many points he had an excellent 
defence; and nothing would have been easier than to re- 
taliate ; for Dennis had written had odes, bad tragedies, bad 
comedies : he had, moreover, a larger share than most men 
of those infirmities and eccentricities which excite laughter ; 
and Addison’s power of turning either an absurd book or an 
absurd man into ridicule was unrivalled. Addison, however, 
serenely conscious of his superiority, looked with pity on 
his assailant, whose temper, naturally irritable and gloomy, 15 
had been soured by want, by controversy, and by literary 
failures. 

But among the young candidates for Addison’s favour 
there was one distinguished by talents from the rest, and 
distinguished, we fear, not less by malignity and insincerity. SO 
Pope was only twenty-five. But his powers had expanded 
to their full maturity , and his best poem, the Eape of the 
Lock, had recently been published. Of ins genius, Addison 
had always expressed high admiration. But Addison had 
early discerned, what might indeed have been discerned by S5 
an eye less penetrating than his, that the diminutive, crooked, 
sickly boy was eager to revenge himself on society for the 
unMndness of nature. In the Spectator, the Essay on 
Oriticism had been praised with cordial waimth, but a 
gentle hint had been added, that the writer of so excellent 80 
a poem would have done well to avoid ill natured person- 
alities. Pope, though evidently more galled by the censure 
than gratified by the praise, returned thanks for the ad- 
monition, and promised to profit by it. The two writers 
continued to exchange civilities, counsel, and small good 85 
offices. Addison publicly extolled Pope’s miscellaneous 
pieces ; and Pope furnished Addison with a prologue. This 
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did not last long. Pope hated Dennis, who he had injured 
without provocation. The appearance of the Eemarks on 
Cato gave the initable poet an opportunity of venting his 
malice under the show of friendship ; and such an oppor- 
d tunity could not but be welcome to a nature which was 
implacable in enmity, and which always preferred the 
tortuous to the straight path. He published, accordingly, 
the Narrative of the Frenzy of John Dennis. But Pope had 
mistaken his powers. He was a great master of invective 
10 and sarcasm he could dissect a character in terse and 
sonorous couplets, brilliant with antithesis • but of dramatic 
talent he was altogether destitute. If he had written a 
lampoon on Dennis, such as that on Atticus, or that on 
Sporus, the old grumbler would have been crushed. But 
15 Pope writing dialogue resembled — to borrow Horace's 
imagery and his own — a wolf which, instead of biting, should 
take to kicking, or a monkey which should try to sting. 
The Narrative is utterly contemptible. Of argument there 
is not even the show; and the jests are such as, if they 
20 were introduced into a farce, would call forth the hisses of 
the shilling gallery. Dennis raves about the drama; and 
the nurse thinks that he is calling for a dram. * There is,* 
he cries, * no peripetia m the tragedy, no change of fortune, 
no change at all.* * Pray, good Sir, be not angry,* says the 
25 old woman ; * 1*11 fetch change.* This is not exactly the 
pleasantry of Addison, 

There can be no doubt that Addison saw through this 
officious zeal, and felt himself deeply aggrieved by it. So 
foolish and spiteful a pamphlet could do him no good, and, 
80 if he were thought to have any hand in it, must do hi 
harm. Gifted with incomparable powers of ridicule, he had 
never, even in self-defence, used those powers inhumanly or 
uncourteously ; and he was not disposed to let others make 
his fame and his interests a pretext under which they might 
35 commit outrages from which he had himself constantly 
abstained. He accordingly declared that he had no concern 
in the Narrative, that he disapproved of it, and that, if he 
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answered the Eemarks, he would answer them like a gentle- 
man; and he took care to commumcate this to Dennis. 
Pope was bitterly mortified , and to this transaction we are 
inclined to ascribe the hatred with which he e^er after 
regarded Addison. 5 

In September 1713 the Guardian ceased to appear. 
Steele had gone mad about politics A general election had 
just taken place : he had been chosen member for Stock- 
bridge ; and he fully expected to play a first part in Parlia- 
ment. The immense success of the Tatler and Spectator had 10 
turned his head. He had been the editor of both those 
papers, and was not aware how entirely they owed their 
influence and popularity to the genius of his friend. His 
spirits, always violent, were now excited by vanity, ambition, 
and faction, to such a pitch that he every day committed 15 
some ofience against good sense and good taste. All the 
discreet and moderate members of his own party regretted 
and condemned his folly * I am in a thousand troubles,’ 
Addison wrote, ‘ about poor Dick, and wish that his zeal for 
the public may not be ruinous to himself. But he has sent go 
me word that he is determined to go on, and that any advice 
I may give him in this particular will have no weight with 
him,’ 

Steele set up a political paper called the Englishman, 
which, as it was not supported by contributions from Addison, 25 
completely failed. By this work, by some other "writings of 
the same kind, and by the airs which he gave himself at 
the first meeting of the new Parliament, he made the Tories 
so angry that they determined to expel him. The Whigs 
stood by him gallantly, but were unable to save him The so 
vote of expulsion was regarded by all dispassionate men 
as a tyrannical exercise of the power of the majority. But 
Steele’s violence and folly, though they by no means justified 
the steps which his enemies took, had completely disgusted 
his friends ; nor did he ever regain the place which he had 35 
held in the public estimation. 

Addison about this time conceived the design of adding 
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an eighth volume to the Spectator. In June 1714 the first 
number of the new series appeared, and during about six 
months three papers were published weekly. Nothing can 
be more striking than the contrast between the Englishman 
5 and the eighth volume of the Spectator, between Steele with- 
out Addison and Addison without Steele The Englishman 
is forgotten ; the eighth volume of the Spectator contains, 
perhaps, the finest essays, both serious and playful, in the 
English language. 

10 Before this volume was completed, the death of Anne 
produced an entire change in the administration of public 
affairs. The blow fell suddenly. It found the Tory party 
distracted by internal feuds, and unprepared for any great 
effort. Harley had just been disgraced. Bolingbroke, it was 
15 supposed, would be the chief minister. But the Queen was 
on her deathbed before the white staff had been given, and 
her last public act was to deliver it with a feeble hand to 
the Duke of Shrewsbriry The emergency produced a coalition 
between all sections of public men who weie attached to the 
20 Protestant succession. George the First was proclaimed 
without opposition. A Council, in which the leading Whigs 
had seats, took the direction of affairs till the new Bang 
should arrive. The first act of the Lords Justices was to 
appoint Addison their secretary. 

25 There is an idle tradition that he was directed to prepare 
a letter to the King, that he could not satisfy himself as to 
the style of this composition, and that the Lords Justices 
called in a clerk who at once did what was wanted. It is 
not strange that a story so flattering to mediocrity should be 
80 popular ; and we are sorry to deprive dunces of their conso- 
lation. But the truth must be told. It was well observed 
by Sir James Mackintosh, whose knowledge of these times 
was unequalled, that Addison never, in any official document, 
affected wit or eloquence, and that his despatches are, without 
85 exception, remarkable for unpretending simplicity. Every 
body who knows with what ease Addison's finest essays were 
produced must be convinced that, if well turned phrases had 
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been wanted, he would have had no difficulty in finding 
them. We are, however, inclined to believe, that the story 
is not absolutely without a foundation. It may well be that 
Addison did not know, till he had consulted experienced 
clerks who remembered the times when William the Thiid 6 
was absent on the Continent, in what form a letter from the 
Council of Eegency to the King ought to be drawn. We 
think it very likely that the ablest statesmen of our time, 
Lord John Eussell, Sir Eobert Peel, Lord Palmerston, for 
example, would, in similar circumstances, be found quite as 10 
ignorant. Every office has some little mysteries which the 
dullest man may learn with a little attention, and which the 
greatest man cannot possibly know by intuition. One paper 
must be signed by the chief of the department ; another by 
his deputy to a third the royal sign manual is necessary. 16 
One communication is to be registered, and another is not. 
One sentence must be in black ink and another in red ink. 

If the ablest Secretary for Ireland were moved to the India 
Board, if the ablest President of the India Board were 
moved to the War Office, he would require instruction on 20 
points like these , and we do not doubt that Addison required 
such mstruotion when he became, for the first time, Secretary 
to the Lords Justices. 

George the Pirst took possession of his kingdom without 
opposition. A new ministry was formed, and a new Parlia- 25 
ment favourable to the Whigs chosen. Sunderland was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and Addison again 
went to Dublin as Chief Secretary. 

At Dublin Swift resided ; and there was much specula- 
tion about the way in which the Dean and the Secretary 30 
would behave towards each other. The relations which 
existed between these remarkable men form an interesting 
and pleasing portion of literary history. They had early 
attached themselves to the same pohtical party and to the 
same patrons While Anne’s Whig ministry was in power, 85 
the visits of Swift to London and the official residence of 
Addison in Ireland had given the opportunities of knowing 
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each other. They were the two shrewdest observers of their 
age. But their observations on each other had led them to 
favourable conclusions. Swift did full justice to the rare 
powers of conversation which were latent under the bashful 
deportment of Addison. Addison, on the other hand, dis- 5 
oerned much good nature under the severe look and manner 
of Swift ; and, indeed, the Swift of 1708 and the Swift of 
1738 were two very different men. 

But the paths of the two friends diverged widely. The 
Whig state en loaded Addison with sohd benefits. They 10 
praised Swift, asked him to dinner, and did nothing ore for 
him. His profession laid them under a difficulty. In the 
state they could not pro ote him ; and they had reason to 
fear that, by bestowing preferment in the church on the 
author of the Tale of a Tub, they might ive scandal to the 15 
pubhc, which had no high opinion of their orthodoxy. He 
did not make fair allowance for the difficulties which pre- 
vented Halifax and Somers from serving him, thought him- 
self an ill used man, sacrificed honour and consistency to re- 
venge, joined the Tories, and became their most formidable 20 
champion. He soon found, however, that his old friends 
were less to blame than he had supposed. The dislike with 
which the Queen and the heads of the Church regarded him 
was insurmountable ; and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he obtained an ecclesiastical digmty of no great value, 25 
on condition of fixing his residence in a country which he 
detested. 

Difference of political opinion had produced, not indeed a 
quarrel, but a coolness between Swift and Addison. They 
at leng& ceased altogether to see each other. Yet there was 20 
between them a tacit co pact like that between the heredi- 
tary guests in the Iliad. 

Eyx^a d* oKKrjKciv oKe^fieda Koi dt’ SfiCKov * 
oXXol fi€v yhp iftoi TpS>€s icKtiroi eVwcovpot, 

T€tV€«/, 8v K€ Oeos ye irdpfj Kat iroa-fn Kvxeienf S 

oXXol d’ aZ oroi ivaipepev^ Bv #ce 8vvrjat» 
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It is not strange that Addison, who calumniated and 
insulted nobody, should not have calumniated or insulted 
Swift. But it IS remarkable that Swift, to whom neither 
genius nor virtue was sacred, and who generally seemed to 
5 find, like most other renegades, a peculiar pleasure in 
attacking old friends, should have shown so much respect 
and tenderness to Addison. 

Fortune had now changed. The accession of the House 
of Hanover had secured in England the liberties of the people, 
10 and m Ireland the dommion of the Protestant caste. To 
that caste Swift was more odious than any other man. He 
was hooted and even pelted in the streets of Dublin ; and 
could not venture to ride along the strand for his health 
without the attendance of armed servants. Many whom he 
16 had formerly served now libelled and insulted him. At this 
time Addison arrived. He had been advised not to show the 
smallest civility to the Dean of St. Patrick's. He had 
answered, with admirable spirit, that it might be necessary 
for men whose fidelity to their party was suspected to hold no 
80 intercourse with polikcal opponents ; but that one who had 
been a steady Whig in the worst times might venture, when 
the good cause was triumphant, to shake hands with an old 
friend who was one of the vanquished Tories. His kindness 
was soothing to the proud and cruelly wounded spirit of 
85 Swift ; and the two great satirists resumed their habits of 
friendly intercourse. 

Those associates of Addison whose politipal opinions 
agreed with his shared his good fortune. He took Tickell 
with him to Ireland. He procured for BudgeU a lucrative 
30 place in the same kingdom. Ambrose Phillipps was provided 
for in England. Steele had injured himself so much by his 
eccentricity and perverseness that he obtained but a very 
small part of what he thought his due. He was, however, 
kmghted ; he had a place m the household ; and he subse- 
35 quently received other marks of favour from the court. 

Addison did not remain long in Ireland. In 1715 he 
quitted his secretaryship for a seat at the Board of Trade. 
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In tlie same year liis comedy of the Drummer was brought 
on the stage. The name of the author was not announced ; 
the piece was coldly received ; and some critics have expressed 
a doubt whether it were really Addison’s. To us the evi- 
dence, both external and internal, seems decisive. Tt is not 5 
in Addison’s best manner ; but it contains numerous passages 
which no other vrriter known to us could have produced. It 
was again performed after Addison’s death, and, being known 
to be his, was loudly applauded 

Towards the close of the year 1715, while the Eebellion 10 
was still raging m Scotland, Addison pubhshed the first 
number of a paper called the ^Freeholder. Among his 
pohtical works the Freeholder is entitled to the first place. 
Even in the Spectator there are few serious papers nobler 
than the character of his friend Lord Somers, and certainly 16 
no satirical papers superior to those in which the Tory fox- 
hunter is introduced. This character is the original of Squire 
Western, and is drawn with all Fielding’s force, and with a 
delicacy of which Fielding was altogether destitute. As none 
of Addison’s works exhibits stronger marks of his genius than 20 
the Freeholder, so none does more honour to his moral 
character. It is difficult to extol too highly the candour and 
humanity of a political writer, whom even the excitement of 
civil war cannot hurry into unseemly violence. Oxford, it is 
well known, was then the stronghold of Toryism. The High 26 
Street had been repeatedly lined with bayonets in order to 
keep down the disaffected gownsmen; and traitors pursued 
by the messengers of the Government had been concealed in 
■ the garrets of several colleges. Yet the admonition which, 
even under such circumstances, Addison addressed to the 30 
Hniversity, is singularly gentle, respectful, and even affec- 
tionate. Indeed, he could not find it in Ids heart to deal 
harshly ^ even with imaginary persons. His foxhunter, 
though ignorant, stupid, and violent, is at heart a good 
fellow, and is at last reclaimed by the clemency of the King. 35 
Steele was dissatisfied with his friend’s moderation, and 
though he acknowledged that the Freeholder was excellently 
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mitten, complained that the ministry played on a lute when 
it was necessary to blow the trumpet. He accordingly de- 
termined to execute a flourish after his own fashion, and 
tried to rouse the public spirit of the nation by means of a 
6 paper called the Town Talk, which is now as utterly forgotten 
as bis Englishman, as his Crisis, as his Letter to the Bailiff of 
Stockbridge, as his Eeader, in short, as every thing that he 
mote without the help of Addison. 

In the same year in which the Drummer was acted, and 
10 in which the first numbers of the freeholder appeared, the 
estrangement of Pope and Addison became complete. 
Addison had from the first seen that Pope was false and 
malevolent. Pope had discovered that Addison was 3 ealous. 
The discovery was made in a strange manner. Pope had 
16 mitten the Eape of the Lock, in two cantos, without super- 
natural machinery. These two cantos had been loudly 
applauded, and by none more loudly than by Addison. Then 
Pope thought of the Sylphs and Gnomes, Ariel, Momentilla, 
Crispissa, and IJmbriel, and resolved to interweave the Eosi- 
20 crucian mythology with the original fabric. He asked 
Addison’s advice. Addison said that the poem as it stood 
was a dehcious little thmg, and entreated Pope not to run 
the risk of marring what was so excellent in trying to 
mend it. Pope afterwards declared that this insidious 
26 counsel first opened his eyes to the baseness of him who 
gave it. 

Now there can be no doubt that Pope’s plan was most 
ingenious, and that he afterwards executed it with great skill 
and success. But does it necessarily follow that Addison’s 
80 advice was bad^ And if Addison's advice was bad, does it 
necessarily follow that it was given from bad motives ^ If 
a friend were to ask us whether we would advise him to risk 
his all in a lottery of which the chances were ten to one 
against him, we should do our best to dissuade him from 
86 running such a risk. Even if he were so lucky as to 
et the thirty thousand pound prize, we should not admit 
that we had counselled him ill , and we should certainly 
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think it the height of injustice in him to accuse us of having 
been actuated by malice We think Addison’s advice good 
advice It rested on a sound principle, the result of long 
and wide experience. The general rule undoubtedly is that, 
5 when a Successful work of imagination has been produced, 
it should not be recast We cannot at this moment call to 
mind a single instance in which this rule has been transgressed 
with happy effect, except the instance of the Eape of the 
Lock. Tasso recast his Jerusalem. Akenside recast his 
Pleasures of the Imagination, and his Epistle to Ourio. 
Pope himself, emboldened no doubt by the success with 
which he had expanded and remodelled the Eape of the 
Lock, made the same experiment on the Dunciad All these 
attempts failed. Who was to foresee that Pope would, once 
15 in his life, be able to do what he could not himself do twice, 
and what nobody else has ever done ? 

Addison’s advice was good. But had it been bad, why 
should we pronounce it dishonest Scott tells us that one 
of his best friends predicted the failure of Waveiiey. Herder 
20 adjured Goethe not to take so unpromising a subject as 
Faust. Hume tried to dissuade Eobertson from writing the 
History of Charles the Fifth Nay, Pope himself was one of 
those who prophesied that Cato would never succeed on the 
stage, and advised Addison to print it without risking a 
25 representation. But Scott, Goethe, Eobertson, Addison, had 
the good sense and generosity to give their advisers credit 
for the best intentions. Pope’s heart was not of the same 
kind with theirs. 

In 1715, while he was engaged in translating the Iliad, 
80 he met Addison at a coffeehouse. Phillipps and Budgell 
were there ; but their sovereign got rid of them, and asked 
Pope to dine with him alone. After dinner, Addison said 
that he lay under a difficulty which he wished to explain. 
‘ Tickell,’ he said, * translated some time ago the first book 
85 of the Hiad. I have promised to look it over and correct it. 
I cannot therefore ask to see yours; for that would be 
double dealing.* Pope made a civil reply, and begged that 
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his second book might have the advantage of Addison’s 
revision. Addison readily agreed, looked over the second 
book, and sent it back with warm commendations 

Tickell’s version of the first book appeared soon after 
this conversation. In the preface, all rivalry was etirnestly 5 
disclaimed. Tickell declared that he should not go on with 
the Iliad. That enterprise he should leave to powers 
which he admitted to be superior to his own. His only 
view, he said, m publishing this specimen was to bespeak 
the favour of the public to a translation of the Odyssey, in 10 
which he had made some progress 

Addison, and Addison’s devoted followers, pronounced 
both the versions good, but mamtamed that Tickell’s had 
more of the original The town gave a decided preference 
to Pope’s We do not think it woith while to settle such a 15 
question of precedence. Neither of the rivals can be said to 
have translated the Iliad, unless, indeed, the word transla- 
tion be used in the sense which it bears in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. When Bottom makes his appearance with 
an ass’s head instead of his own, Peter Quince exclaims, 20 
* Bless thee f Bottom, bless thee* thou art translated.’ In 
this sense, undoubtedly, the readers of either Pope or Tickell 
may very propeily exclaim, ‘ Bless thee * Homer , thou art 
translated indeed ’ 

Our readers will, we hope, agree with us in thinking 26 
that no man in Addison’s situation could have acted more 
fairly and kindly, both towards Pope, and towards Tickell, 
than he appears to have done. But an odious suspicion had 
sprung up in the mind of Pope. He fancied, and he soon 
firmly beheved, that there was a deep conspiracy against his 30 
fame and his fortunes. The work on which he had staked 
his reputation was to be depreciated The subscription, on 
which rested his hopes of a competence, was to be defeated. 
With this view Addison had made a rival translation 
Tickell had consented to father it; and the wits of 85 
Button’s had united to pufi* it 

Is there any external evidence to support this grave 
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accusation? The answer is short. There is absolutely 
none 

Was there any internal evidence which proved Addison 
to be the author of this version*? Was it a work which 
5 Tickell \vas incapable of producing *? Surely not. Tickell 
was a Fellow of a College at Oxford, and must be supposed 
to have been able to construe the Iliad, and he was a 
better versifier than his friend. We are not aware that 
Pope pretended to have discovered any turns of expression 
10 peculiar to Addison. Had such turns of expression been 
discovered, they would be sufficiently accounted for by 
supposing Addison to have coirected his friend’s lines, as he 
owned that he had done 

Is theie any thing in the character of the accused persons 
15 which makes the accusation probable We answer confi- 
dently — nothing. Tickell was long aftei this time 

described by Pope himself as a very fair and worthy man. 
Addison had been, during many years, befoie the public. 
Literary iivals, political opponents, had kept their eyes on <• 
20 him But neither envy nor faction, in their utmost rage, 
had ever imputed to him a single deviation from the laws of 
honour and of social moiality Had he been indeed a man 
meanly ]ealous of fame, and capable of stooping to base 
and wicked arts for the purpose of injuring his competitors, 
25 would his vices have remained latent so long ^ He was a 
wiiter of tragedy had he ever injured Bowe*? He was a 
writer of comedy had he not done ample j'ustice to 
Congreve, and given valuable help to Steele*? He was a 
pamphleteer : have not his good nature and generosity been 
30 acknowledged by Swift, his rival in fame and his adversary 
in politics *? 

That Tickell should have been guilty of a villany seems 
to us highly improbable. That Addison should have been 
guilty of a villany seems to us highly improbable. But that 
these two men should have conspired together to commit a 
villany seems to us improbable in a tenfold degree All that 
is known to us of their intercourse tends to prove, that it was 
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not the intercourse of two accomplices m crime. These are 
some of the lines m which Tickell poured forth his sorrow 
over the coffin of Addison 

* Oi dost thou wain poor mortals left behind, 

A task well suited to thy gentle mind ? 6 

Oh, if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 

To me thme aid, thou guaidian genius, lend. 

When lage misguides me, oi when feai alaims, 

When pam distresses, oi when pleasure chaims. 

In silent whisperings purer thoughts impait, 10 

And turn from lU a fiail and feeble heart , 

Lead through the paths thy virtue tiod before, 

Till bliss shall jom, nor death can pait us more ’ 

In what woids, we should like to know, did this guardian 
genius invite his pupil to join in a plan such as the Editor of 15 
the Satirist would hardly dare to propose to the Editor of 
the Age ^ 

We do not accuse Pope of bringing an accusation which 
he knew to be false We have not the smallest doubt that he 
believed it to be true , and the evidence on which he believed 30 
it he found in his own bad heart. His own life was one long 
series of tricks, as mean and as malicious as that of which 
he suspected Addison and Tickell. He was all stiletto and 
mask. To injure, to insult, and to save himself from the 
consequences of injury and insult by lying and equivocating, 25 
was the habit of his life. He published a lampoon on the 
Duke of Chandos , he was taxed with it , and he lied and 
equivocated. He published a lampoon on Aaron Hill , he 
was taxed with it ; and he bed and equivocated He pub- 
lished a still fouler lampoon on Lady Mary Wortley Mont- 30 
ague; he was taxed with it; and he lied with more than 
usual effrontery and vehemence He puffed himself and 
abused his enemies under feigned names. He robbed him- 
self of his own letters, and then raised the hue and cry after 
them. Besides his fiauds of malignity, of fear, of interest, 85 
and of vanity, there were frauds which he seems to have 
committed from love of fraud alone. He had a habit of 
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stratagem, a pleasure in outwitting all who came near him. 
Whatever his object might be, the indirect road to it was 
that which he preferred. For Bolmgbroke, Pope undoubtedly 
felt as much love and veneration as it was in his nature to 
5 feel for any human being. Yet Pope was scarcely dead when 
it was discovered that, from no motive except the mere love 
of artifice, he had been guilty of an act of gross perfidy to 
Bolingbroke. 

Nothing was more natural than that such a man as this 
10 should attribute to others that which he felt within himself. 
A plain, probable, coherent explanation is frankly given to 
him. He is certain that it is all a romance. A line of 
conduct scrupulously fair, and even friendly, is pursued 
towards him. He is convinced that it is merely a cover for 
15 a vile intrigue by which he is to be disgraced and ruined. 
It is vain to ask him for proofs. He has none, and wants 
none, except those which he carries in his own bosom. 

Whether Pope’s maligmty at length provoked Addison to 
retaliate for the fia*st and last time, cannot now be known 
20 with certainty. We have only Pope’s story, which runs 
thus. A pamphlet appeared containing some reflections 
which stung Pope to the quick. What those reflections were, 
and whether they were refliections of which he had a right to 
complain, we have now no means of deciding. The Earl of 
25 Warwick, a foolish and vicious lad, who regarded Addison 
with the feelings with which such lads generally regard their 
best friends, told Pope, truly or falsely, that this pamphlet 
had been written by Addison’s direction. When we consider 
what a tendency stories have to grow, in passing even from 
20 one honest man to another honest man, and when we con- 
sider that to the name of honest man neither Pope nor the 
Earl of Warwick had a claim, we are not disposed to attach 
much importance to this anecdote 

li is certain, however, that Pope was fuiious. He had 
25 already sketched the character of Atticus in prose. In his 
anger he turned this prose into the brilliant and energetic 
lines which every body knows by heart, or ought to know by 
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heart, and sent them to Addison. One charge which Pope has 
enforced with great skill is probably not without foundation. 
Addison was, we are inclined to beheve, too fond of 
presiding over a circle of humble friends. Of the other 
imputations which these famous lines are intended to convey, 5 
scarcely one has ever been proved to be just, and some are 
certainly false That Addison was not in the habit of 
‘damning with faint praise’ appears from innumerable 
passages in his writings, and from none more than from 
those in which he mentions Pope. And it is not merely un- 10 
just, but ridiculous, to describe a man who made the fortune 
of almost every one of his mtimate friends, as ‘ so obliging 
that he ne’er obliged.’ 

That Addison felt the sting of Pope’s satne keenly, we 
cannot doubt. That he was conscious of one of the weak- 15 
nesses with which he was reproached, is highly probable. 
But his heart, we firmly believe, acquitted him of the gravest 
part of the accusation. He acted hke himself. As a satirist 
he was, at his own weapons, more than Pope’s match ; and 
he would have been at no loss for topics. A distorted and 20 
diseased body, tenanted by a yet more distorted and diseased 
mind; spite and envy thinly disguised by sentiments as 
benevolent and noble as those which Sir Peter Teazle 
admired in Mr. Joseph Surface ; a feeble sickly licentious- 
ness: an odious love of filthy and noisome images, these 25 
were things which a gemus less powerful than that to which 
we owe the Spectator could easily have held up to the mirth 
and hatred of mankind. Addison had, moreover, at his 
command other means of vengeance which a bad man 
would not have scrupled to use. He was powerful in the 30 
state. Pope was a Catholic , and, in those times, a minister 
would have found it easy to harass the most innocent 
Catholic by innumerable petty vexations. Pope, near twenty 
yeais later, said that, ‘ through the lenity of the government 
alone he could live with comfoit ’ * Consider,’ he ex- 35 

claimed, ‘ the injury that a man of high rank and credit may 
do to a private person, under penal laws and many other 
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disadvantages.* It is pleasing to reflect that the only 
revenge which Addison took was to insert in the Freeholder 
a warm encomium on the translation of the Iliad, and to 
exhort all lovers of learning to put down their names as 
5 subscribers There could be no doubt, he said, from the 
specimens already published, that the masterly hand of Pope 
would do as much for Homer as Dryden had done for Virgil. 
From that time to the end of his life, he always treated Pope, 
by Pope’s own acknowledgment, with justice. Friendship 
10 was, of course, at an end. 

One reason which induced the Earl of Warwick to play 
the ignominious part of talebearer on this occasion, may 
have been his dislike of the marriage which was about to 
take place between his mother and Addison. The Countess 
15 Dowager, a daughter of the old and honourable family of the 
Myddletons of Chirk, a family which, in any country but 
ours, would be called noble, resided at Holland House. 
Addison had, during some years, occupied at Chelsea a small 
dwelling, once the abode of Nell Gwynn. Chelsea is now a 
20 district of London and Holland House may be called a town 
residence. But, in the days of Anne and George the First, 
milkmaids and sportsmen wandered between green hedges 
and over fields bright with daisies, from Kensington almost 
to the shore of the Thames. Addison and Lady Warwick 
25 were country neighbours, and became intimate friends. The 
great wit and scholar tried to allure the young Lord from 
the fashionable amusements of beating watchmen, breaking 
windows, and rolling women in hogsheads down Holborn 
Hill, to the study of letters and the practice of virtue. These 
80 well meant exertions did little good, however, either to the 
disciple or to the master. Lord Warwick grew up a rake , 
and Addison fell in love. The mature beauty of the Countess 
has been celebrated by poets in language which, after a very 
large allowance has been made for flattery, would lead us to 
35 believe that she was a fine woman ; and her rank doubtless 
heightened her attractions. The courtship was long. The 
hopes of the lover appear to have risen and fallen with the 
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fortunes of his party. His attachment was at length matter 
of such notoriety that, when he visited Ireland for the last 
time, Eowe addressed some consolatory verses to the Chloe 
of Holland House, It strikes us as a little strange that, in 
these verses, Addison should be called Lycidas, a ilame of 5 
singularly evil omen for a swain just about to cross St. 
George’s Channel. 

At length Chloe capitulated. Addison was indeed able 
to treat with her on equal terms. He had reason to expect 
preferment even higher than that which he had attained. 10 
He had inherited the fortune of a brother who died Governor 
of Madras. He had purchased an estate in Warwickshire, 
and had been welcomed to his domain in very tolerable 
verse by one of the neighbouring squires, the poetical 
foxhunter, William Somervile. In August 1716, the news- 15 
papers announced that Joseph Addison, Esquire, famous for 
many excellent works both in verse and prose, had espoused 
the Countess Dowager of Warwick. 

He now fixed his abode at Holland House, a house 
which can boast of a greater number of inmates distinguished go 
in political and literary history than any other private 
dwelling m England. His portrait still hangs there. The 
features are pleasing , the complexion is remaikably fair , 
but in the expression, we trace rather the gentleness of his 
disposition than the force and keenness of his intellect. S5 

Not long after his marriage he reached the height of civil 
greatness The Whig Government had, during some time, 
been torn by internal dissensions Lord Townshend led one 
' section of the Cabinet, Lord Sunderland the other. At 
length, in the spring of 1717, Sunderland triumphed 30 
Towirshend retired from office, and was accompanied by 
WaliDole and Cowper. Sunderland proceeded to reconstruct 
the Ministry, and Addison was appointed Secretary of 
State It is certain that the Seals were pressed upon him, 
and were at first declined by him. Men equally versed in 35 
official business might easily have been found, and his 
colleagues knew that they could not expect assistance from 
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him in debate. He owed his elevation to his popularity, to 
his stainless probity, and to his literary fame. 

But scarcely had Addison entered the Cabinet when his 
health began to fail. From one serious attack he recovered 
in the autumn ; and his recovery was celebrated in Latm 6 
verses, worthy of his own pen, by Vincent Bourne, who was 
then at Trinity College, Cambridge. A relapse soon took 
place ; and, in the following spring, Addison was prevented 
by a severe asthma from discharging the duties of his post. 

He resigned it, and was succeeded by his friend Craggs, 10 
a young man whose natural parts, though little improved 
by cultivation, were quick and showy, whose graceful 
person and winning manners had made him generally 
acceptable in society, and who, if he had lived, would 
probably have been the most formidable of aU the rivals of 15 
Walpole. 

As yet there was no Joseph Hume. The Mmisters, there- 
fore, 'were able to bestow on Addison a retirmg pension of 
fifteen hundred pounds a year. In what form this pension 
was given we are not told by the biographers, and have not 20 
time to inquire. But it is certain that Addison did not 
vacate his seat in the House of Commons. 

Best of mind and body seemed to have re-established his 
health ; and he thanked God with cheerful piety, for having 
set him free both from his office and from his asthma. 25 
Many years seemed to be before him, and he meditated 
many -v^orks, a tragedy on the death of Socrates, a transla- 
tion of the Psalms, a treatise on the evidences of Christianity, 

Of this last performance, a part, which we could well spare, 
has come down to us. SO 

But the fatal complaint soon returned, and gradually 
prevailed against all the resources of medicine. It is melan- 
choly to think that the last months of such a life should have 
been overclouded both by domestic and by political vexa- 
tions. A tradition which began early, which has been 35 
generally received, and to which we have nothing to oppose, 
has represented his wife as an arrogant and imperious 
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woman. It is said that, till his health failed him, he was glad 
to escape from the Countess Dowager and her magnificent 
dining room, blazing with the gilded devices of the House of 
Eich, to some tavern where he could enjoy a laugh, a talk 
5 about Tlrgil and Boileau, and a bottle of claret, with the 
friends of his happier days. All those friends, however, 
were not left to him. Sir Eiehard Steele had been gradually 
estranged by various causes. He considered himself as one 
who, in evil times, had braved martyrdom for his political 
10 principles, and demanded, when the Whig party was trium- 
phant, a large compensation for what he had suffered when 
it was militant. The Whig leaders took a very different 
view of his claims. They thought that he had, by his own 
petulance and folly, brought them as well as himself into 
15 trouble, and though they did not absolutely neglect him, 
doled out favours to him with a sparing hand. It was 
natural that he should be angry with them, and especially 
angry with Addison. But what above all seems to have dis- 
turbed Sir Eichard, was the elevation of Tickell, who, at 
20 thiity, was made by Addison Undersecretary of State , while 
the Editor of the Tatler and Spectator, the author of the 
Crisis, the member for Stockbridge who had been persecuted 
for firm adherence to the House of Hanover, was, at near 
fifty, forced, after many solicitations and complaints, to con- 
25 tent himself with a share in the patent of Drury Lane 
theatre. Steele himself says in his celebrated letter to Con- 
greve, that Addison, by his preference of Tickell, ‘ incurred 
the warmest resentment of other gentlemen ; ’ and every 
thing seems to indicate that, oi those resentful gentlemen, 
30 Steele was himself one. 

While poor Sir Eichard was brooding over what he con- 
sidered as Addison*s unkindness, a new cause of quarrel 
arose The Whig party, already divided against itself, was 
rent by a new schism. The celebrated Bill for limiting the 
35 number of Beers had been brought in. The proud Duke of 
Somerset, first in rank of all the nobles whose religion per- 
mitted them to sit in Parliament, was the ostensible author 
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of the measure But it was supported, and, in truth, devised 
by the Prime Minister. 

We are satisfied that the Bill was most pernicious ; and 
we fear that the motives which induced Sunderland to frame 
it were not honourable to him But we cannot deny that it 5 
was supported by many of the best and wisest men of that 
age Nor was this strange The royal prerogative had, 
within the memory of the generation then m the vigour of 
life, been so grossly abused, that it was still regarded with a 
jealousy which, when the peculiar situation of the House of 10 
Brunswick is considered, may perhaps be called immoderate. 
The particular prerogative of creating peers had, in the 
opinion of the Whigs, been grossly abused by Queen Anne's 
last ministry, and even the Tories admitted that her 
Majesty, m swamping, as it has since been called, the Upper 16 
House, had done what only an extreme case could justify. 
The theory of the English constitution, according to many 
high authorities, was that three independent powers, the 
sovereign, the nobility, and the commons, ought constantly 
to act as checks on each other. If this theory were sound, it 20 
seemed to follow that to put one of these powers under the 
absolute contiol of the other two, was absurd. But if the 
number of peers were unlimited, it could not well be denied 
that the Upper House was undei the absolute control of the 
Grown and the Commons, and was indebted only to their 25 
moderation for any power which it might be suffered to 
retain. 

Steele took part with the Opposition, Addison with the 
Ministers. Steele, in a paper called the Plebeian, vehemently 
attacked the Bill Sunderland called for help on Addison, 30 
and Addison obeyed the call In a paper called the Old 
Whig, he answered, and indeed refuted, Steele's arguments. 

Ir seems to us that the premises of both the controversialists 
weie unsound, that, on those premises, Addison reasoned 
well and Steele ill, and that consequently Addison brought 35 
out a false conclusion, while Steele blundered upon the truth 
In style, in wit, and m politeness, Addison maintained his 
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superiority, though the OM Whig is by no means one of his 
happiest performances. 

At first, both the anonymous opponents observed the laws 
of propriety. But at length Steele so far forgot himself as to 
5 throw an odious imputation on the morals of the chiefs of 
the administration. Addison replied with seventy, but, in 
our opinion, with less severity than was due to so grave an 
offence against morality and decorum, noi did he, in his 
just anger, forget for a moment the laws of good taste and 
10 good breeding. One calumny which has been often repeated 
and never yet contradicted, it is our duty to expose. It is 
asserted in the Biographia Bntannica, that Addison designated 
Steele as ‘little Dicky.* This assertion was repeated by 
Johnson, who had never seen the Old Whig, and was 
15 therefore excusable. It has also been repeated by Miss 
Aikin, who has seen the Old Whig, and for whom therefore 
there is less excuse. Now, it is true that the words ‘little 
Dicky * occur in the Old Whig, and that Steele’s name was 
Eichard. It is equally true that the words ‘ little Isaac * 
20 occur in the Duenna, and that Newton’s name was Isaac, 
But we confidently affirm that Addison’s little Dicky had no 
more to do with Steele, than Sheridan’s little Isaac with 
Newton, If we apply the words ‘ little Dicky* to Steele, we 
deprive a very lively and ingenious passage, not only of all 
25 its wit, but of all its meanmg Little Dicky was the nick- 
name of Henry Norris, an actor of remarkably small stature, 
but of great humour, who played the usurer Gomez, then a 
most popular part, in Dryden’s Spanish Briar.^ 

* We will transcnbe the whole paragraph. How it can ever have 
80 been misunderstood is unintelligible to us 

‘ But our author’s chief concern is for the poor House of Commons, 
whom he represents as naked and defenceless, when the Crown, by 
losing this prerogative, would he less able to piotect them agamst the 
power of a House of Lords. Who forbears laughing when the Spanish 
35 Briar represents little Dicky, under the person of Gomez, insultmg the 
Colonel that was able to fright him out of his wits with a single frown ? 
This Gomez, says he, flew upon him like a dragon, got him down, the 
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The merited reproof which Steele had received, though 
softened by some kind and courteous expressions, galled him 
bitterly. He replied with little force and great acrimony; 
but no rejoinder appeared. Addison was fast hastening to 
his grave ; and had, we may well suppose, little disposition 5 
to prosecute a quarrel with an old fiiend. His complaint 
had terminated in dropsy. He bore up long and manfully. 
But at length he abandoned all hope, dismissed his physi- 
cians, and calmly prepared himself to die 

His works he entrusted to the care of Tickell, and dedi- 10 
cated them a very few days before his death to Graggs, in 
a letter written with the sweet and gi aceful eloquence of a 
Saturday’s Spectator. In this his last composition, he alluded 
to his approaching end in words so manly, so cheerful, and 
so tender, that it is difficult to read them without tears At IS 
the same time he earnestly recommended the interests of 
Tickell to the care of Graggs 

Within a few hours of the time at which this dedication 
was written, Addison sent to beg Gay, who was then living 
by his wits about town, to come to Holland House. Gay 20 
went and was received with great kmdness. To his amaze- 
ment his forgiveness was implored by the d}ung man. Poor 
Gay, the most goodnatured and simple of mankind, could 
not imagine what he had to forgive. There was, however, 
some wiong, the remembrance of which weighed on Addison’s 25 
mind, and which he declared himself anxious to repair. He 
was in a state of extreme exhaustion ; and the parting was 
doubtless a friendly one on both sides. Gay supposed that 
some plan to serve him had been in agitation at Court, and 
had been fiustrated by Addison’s influence. Nor is this 30 
improbable. Gay had paid assiduous court to the royal 

Devil being stiong in him, and gave him bastinado on bastinado, and 
buffet on buffet, which the pooi Colonel, being prostiate, suffered with 
a most Christian patience. The improbabihty of the fact never fails 
to raise miith m the audience , and one may venture to answer foi a 35 
Biitish House of Commons, if we may guess from its conduct hitherto, 
that it will scarce be either so tame oi so weal as oui authoi supposes.’ 
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family. But in the Queen’s days he had been the eulogist of 
Bolingbroke, and was still connected with many Tories. It 
is not strange that Addison, while heated by conflict, should 
have thought himself justified in obstructing the preferment 
6 of one whom he might regard as a political enemy. Neither 
is it strange that when reviewing his whole life, and earnestly 
scrutinising all his motives, he should think that he had 
acted an unkind and ungenerous part, in using his power 
against a distressed man of letters, who was as harmless and 
10 as helpless as a child. 

One inference may be drawn fiom this anecdote It 
appears that Addison, on his deathbed, called himself to a 
strict account, and was not at ease till he had asked pardon 
for an injuiy which it was not even suspected that he had 
15 committed, for an injury which would have caused disquiet 
only to a very tender conscience. Is it not then reasonable 
to infer that, if he had really been guilty of forming a base 
conspiiacy against the fame and foitunes of a iival, he 
would have expressed some remoise for so serious a crime? 
20 But it IS unnecessary to multiply arguments and evidence for 
the defence, when there is neither argument nor evidence for 
the accusation 

The last moments of Addison were peifectly serene. His 
interview with his step-son is universally knowui ‘ See,’ he 
25 said, * how a Christian can die.’ The piety of Addison was, 
in truth, of a singularly cheerful character. The feeling 
which predominates in all his devotional writings is gratitude. 
God was to him the allwise and allpoweiful friend who had 
watched over his cradle with more than maternal tenderness ; 
30 who had listened to his cries befoie they could form them- 
selves in prayer, who had preserved his youth from the 
snares of vice , who had made his cup run over with worldly 
blessings , who had doubled the value of those blessings, 
by bestowing a thankful heart to enjoy them, and dear 
35 friends to partake them , who had rebuked the waves of the 
Ligurian gulf, had purified the autumnal air of the Cam- 
pagna, and had restrained the avalanches of Mont Cenis. 






Addison’s Tomb in 'WESTMrNSTBK Abbey 
(From a photograpti) 
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Of the Psalms, his favourite was that which represents the 
Euler of all things under the endearing image of a shepherd, 
whose crook guides the flock safe, through gloomy and 
desolate glens, to meadows well watered and rich with 
6 herbage" On that goodness to which he ascribed all the 
happiness of his life, he relied in the hour of death with the 
love which casteth out fear. He died on the seventeenth of 
June 1719. He had just entered on his forty-eighth year. 

His body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and was 
10 borne thence to the Abbey at dead of night The choir sang 
a funeral hymn. Bishop Atterbury, one of those Tories who 
had loved and honoured the most accomplished of the Whigs, 
met the corpse, and led the procession by torchlight, round 
the shrine of Saint Edward and the graves of the Planta- 
15 genets, to the Chapel of Henry the Seventh. On the north 
side of that Chapel, in the vault of the house of Albemarle, 
the coffin of Addison lies next to the coffin of Montague. 
Yet a few months, and the same mourners passed again 
along the same aisle. The same sad anthem was again 
20 chanted. The same vault was again opened , and the coffin 
of Craggs w^as placed close to the coffin of Addison. 

Many tributes were paid to the memory of Addison but 
one alone is now remembered. Tickell bewailed his friend 
m an elegy which would do honour to the greatest name in 
25 our literature, and which umtes the energy and magnificence 
of Dryden to the tenderness and purity of Cowper. This 
fine poem was prefixed to a superb edition of Addison's 
works, which was published, in 1721, by subscription. The 
names of the subscribers proved how widely his fame had 
30 been spread That his countrymen should be eager to 
possess his writings, even in a costly form, is not wonderful. 
But it is wonderfiil that, though English literature was then 
little studied on the continent, Spanish Grandees, Itahan 
Prelates, Marshals of Erance, should be found in the list. 
85 Among ,the most remarkable names are those of the Queen 
of Sweden, of Prince Eugene, of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
of the Dukes of Parma, Modena, and Guastalla, of the Doge 
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of Genoa, of the Eegent Orleans, and of Oaidinal Dubois 
We ought to add that this edition, though eminently beau- 
tiful, IS in some important points defective , nor, indeed, do 
we yet possess a complete collection of Addison’s writings 
It IS strange that neither his opulent and noble widow, 5 
nor any of his powerful and attached friends, should have 
thought of placing even a simple tablet, inscribed with his 
name, on the walls of the Abbey. It was not till three 
generations had laughed and wept over his pages that the 
omission was supplied by the public veneration At length, 10 
in our own time, his image, skilfully graven, appeared in 
Poets’ Corner. It represents him, as we can conceive him, 
clad in his dressing gown, and freed from his wig, stepping 
from his parlour at Chelsea into his trim little garden, with 
the account of the Everlasting Club, or the Loves of Hilpa 16 
and Shalum, just finished for the next day’s Spectator, in 
his hand. Such a mark of national respect was due to the 
unsullied statesman, to the accomplished scholar, to the 
master of pure English eloquence, to the consummate painter 
of life and manners. It was due, above all, to the great 20 
satirist, who alone knew how to use ridicule without 
abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, effected a great 
social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue, after a 
long and disastrous separation, during which wit had been 
led astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism, 25 




NOTES 


P 3, 1. 2 The franchises appertaining to her sex.— The privilege of 
exemption from the frank criticism to which a mascuhne author is 
hable. 

P 3, 1 6 Which boasts of any fe ale writers, &c.-— The most 
eminent of these who had come before the public when Macaulay 
wrote, were Harriet Martineau (1802-1876), novehst, historian, philoso- 
pher, and miscellaneous wnter, Elizabeth Barrett Browmng (1809- 
1861), the poetess , and Mrs Mary Shelley (1797-1851) But there was 
a mild glow of diffused popularity surroundmg the names of Mrs 
Jameson, Mrs. Mary Somerville, Miss Agnes Strickland, Miss Cathenne 
Sinclair, and Mrs Catherine Gore — the age was prohfic of such names, 
nearly all of them long since forgotten. Neither Mary Ann Evans 
(George Ehot) nor the famous Bronte sisters had yet begun to publish , 
nor had Adelaide Procter, Mrs Ohphant, Miss Charlotte Yonge, Mrs 
Henry Wood, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, though all were hvmg then. Felicia 
Hemans, the poetess, had died a few years before 

P 3, 1. 12 The courteous Knight, — ^The allusion is to the Itahan 
epic poem, the ‘ Orlando Funoso ’ of Ariosto (1474-1533), Canto xlv st 68 
The kmght is Ruggiero, a pagan champion of the Saracen army who 
became a convert to Chnstiamty He has to defend his ground in a 
combat, serious on her side, against a feminine warnor, Bradamante, 
with whom he had fallen in love and whom he afterwards married She 
had refused to marry anyone who could not prove himself ‘ the better 
man ’ 

P. 3, 1 15 alisarda. — ^The sword of Ruggiero ; as Orlando had 
his sword ‘ Durindana,’ Charlemagne his ‘ Joyeuse,* and Arthur his 
‘ Excahbur * 

P 3, 1 19 iss Aikin. — ^Miss Lucy Aikm (1781-1864) had written 
memoirs of the courts of Elizabeth, James I , and Charles I Her ‘ Life 
of Addison ’ is the slender peg upon whio|j^ Macaulay hangs this present 
essay under the pretence of writing a review of her book She also 
wrote a Life of her father, a doctor of literary tastes, and other works. 
It is a case of the ‘ fly m amber ’ , it is only Macaulay’s essay that 
has accidentally preserved her name from oblivion 
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P 4, 1 6 Dunces and impostors. —The Rev Robert Montgomery 
was amusingly but somewhat unfairly castigated in another of Macaulay’s 
essays as a ‘ dunce ’ , James Maepherson’s ‘ Ossian’ and the more 
recent ‘ Vortigern ’ of William Ireland were, perhaps, among the impos- 
tures which Macaulay had in mind. (Of p 13, 1 3, and note ) 

P 4,*“ 1 7 Laputan flapper. — In Swift’s * Gulhver’s Travels ’ the 
heio comes to the flying island of Laputa, whose inhabitants, philosophic 
dreamers, were so absent-rmnded that they required the attendance 
of servants called ‘ flappers ’ These carried bladders with which they 
flapped their masters on the mouth or ears, to recall their attention 
when anyone spoke to them (See note on p 14, 1 16 ) 

P 4,1 18 Shakespeare and aleigh. — le the Elizabethan Age, 
represented by the poet and the man of action. Both died in the reign 
of James I , but their lives and their greatness belonged to the preceding 
reign. Sii Walter Raleigh’s eicecution was the gravest stain of all 
upon the reputation of King James. 

P. 4, 1 19 Congreve and Prior. — le the Age of Anne, represented 
by the dramatist and the accomplished literary man of the world 
William Congreve (1670-1729) was a brilliant writer of comedies and 
literary dictator to the wits of his day after the death of Diyden (See 
Macaulay’s ‘ Essay on the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration • Leigh 
Hunt ’) Matthew Prior (1664-1721) was a mediocre poet, an elegant 
epicurean, and a fairly successful diplomatist who represented his 
country at the French court. 

P 4, 1 20 us and peaked beards of Theobalds. — ^The gentlemen 
of the courts of Elizabeth and James I The ruff was worn by both 
sexes , it was a stiff collar of muslin or lawn, w^orn round the neck, 
sometimes six inches or more in breadth The peaked or ‘ spade ’ 
beard was then the fashionable form Theobalds Park, near Waltham 
Cross in Essex, was the sumptuous creation of William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, Secretary of State to Ehzabeth and James I Here he enter 
tamed the Queen on more than one occasion James took a fancy to 
the place and acquired it from Lord Burleigh, and it was at Theobalds 
that he died The former palace has long since become a country 
gentleman’s place , the old pronunciation, ‘ Tibbalds,’ still survives 

P 4, 1 21 Steenkirks and flowing periwigs.— The gentlemen of 
the reigns of Wilham III and Queen Anne Steenkirk cravats were 
long loose neckties of fine lace, worn to commemorate the costume in 
which the French ojBficers, who had been taken by surprise and had 
to dress hastily, appeared at the battle of Steenkirk, or Steenkerke, 
m Belgium Here in July 1692 the English under William III were 
defeated by the French under Marshal Luxemburg Like the ruff, the 
Steenkirk was worn by both sexes Penwig, earher ‘ perwyke,’ is an 
altered form of the French ‘ peruque,’ now ^perruque,’ a wig, the 
latter word is only an abbreviation of penwig 

P 4, 1 22. a pton. — ^Hampton Court Palace, m Middlesex, built 
by Cardinal Wolsey and ‘presented’ to Henry VIII. in 1625, was a 
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favourite place of residence with the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns. It 
IS still a royal palace, but has not been inhabited by royalty since the 
days of George 1. Part is open to the pubho, part reserved for distressed 
aristocrats. 

P 4, 1. 30 Addison’s letters are pleasant enough reading, but they 
have not the naturalness, ease, and vivacity of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s or Keats’s best, or Cowpei’*^ , there is sometimes an awkward 
straining after effect, and sometimes a stiffness m expression very 
different from the dehghtful ease and charm of the famous essays m 
which he * found himself ’ 

P. 4, 1 37. This essay was written in 1843, and Addison died in 
1719 He was buried m Westminster Abbey (See p. 98, hnes 16, 17 ) 

P 5, 1 2 Abject idolatry, &c. — ^Macaulay was probably thinking 
of James Boswell’s worship of Dr Johnson. 

P. 5, 1. 10 Parnell’s. — ^Thomas Parnell, Archbishop of Clogher 
(1679-1718), a mediocre poet, praised by Pope because he attacked 
the latter’s eneipies, Denms and Theobald, in a satire entitled ‘The 
Life of Zoilus ’ . 

P 5, 1 10 Dr. lair’s. — ^Dr. Hugh Blair (1718-1800) was a Presby- 
terian minister and Professor at Edinburgh His ‘ Sermons,’ published 
in 1777 on the advice of Dr. Johnson, attained an extraordinary popu- 
larity, and were translated into several European languages 

P 5, 1 11. r. Johnson’s. — The tiagedy of ‘Irene,’ written by 
Samuel Johnson in his youth, was produced by Garrick at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1 749 It only ran for nine nights. Addison’s ‘ Cato,’ on 
the other hand, had a phenomenal success, partly for political reasons, 
when it was first produced. 

P. 5, 1 12 A high depart ent, &c. — ^Essay writing. 

P. 5, 1. 14 0 equal. — ^An exaggerated and partial judgment 

Most critics would consider Charles Lamb to be more than his equal 
in this department, to say nothing of Lord Bacon. 

P 5, 1. 18 Generous and delicate friendship.— E g to Steele, to 
Tiokell, Ambrose Philips, Budgell, among others. 

P. 5, 1 20 Te pie at utton’s. — ^A coffee-house in Bussell Street, 
Covent Garden, where Addison estabhshed Darnel Button, a former 
servant of the Countess of Warwick, about the year 1 712 Here Addison 
mghtly ‘ gave his little senate laws,’ a literary oracle to his circle of 
friends and dependants. Among the wits who frequented Button’s were 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Steele, Dr Garth, Savage, and Armstrong 
The coffee-house declined in popularity after Addison’s death and 
subsequently became a private house. It was not till 1865 that the 
house was pulled down A notable institution of Addison’s at Button’s 
was the lion-head, a carved head designed by Hogarth, the face of which 
was * compounded out of that of a lion and a wizard ’ ; the mouth of 
the lion was used to receive contnbutions intended for the Tatlevy 
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the Spectator, and the Guardian This famous lion’s head is now in 
the possession of the Duke of Bedford at Woburn Abbey Pope ren- 
dered himself very unpopular at Button’s by his biting epigrams, and 
IS said to have been finally driven out of it by Ambrose Phihps, who 
hung up a rod there, with which he threatened to chastise Pope 

P 5,^1 23 Some ble ishes. — ^Perhaps a weakness for aristocrats, 
and an undue susceptibihty to flattery may be imputed to him not 
unjustly , but nothing coidd be falser or more mahgnant than Pope’s 
attribution to him of ungenerous envy and covert, cowardly disparage- 
ment of literary rivals, while the sneer that ‘ he ne’er obliged ’ is justly 
met by Macaulay’s appeal to the fact that ‘ he made the fortune of 
almost every one of his intimate friends ’ (See p 46, 1 26, note ) The 
scandal that he drank wme to excess rests on no contemporary evidence 
except that of Pope. Mr. Courthope, m his monograph on Addison, 
shows the intrinsic improbabihty of the report, as entirely inconsistent 
with all that we know of Addison’s character, and quotes the positive 
testimony of Bishop Berkeley to the contrary, in which he describes 
Addison as ‘ a very sober man.’* That he used a certain amount of 
wine in society to loosen his tongue and overcome his constitutional 
shyness, is, no doubt, true. (See Introduction, vm 6) 

P. 5, 1. 26. The old anato ists, &c.— The * noble parts ’ of the body 
were the vital parts, the heart, lungs, hver, and brain, in the language 
of the old writers on anatomy, * noble ’ being often employed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the sense ‘ of the best kind, 
choice, excellent,’ as ‘ nobihs ’ was apphed in Latin to * farms ’ by 
Cicero, and to * herds ’ by Ovid. Thus Mandeville speaks of olive oil 
as ‘ a noble medicine,’ and Pepys of ‘ a noble petticoat ’ of his wife. 

P. 5, 1 30. Just har ony, &c. — ^A well-adjusted balance of quahties. 
So Macaulay says of Macchiavelh ; ‘ The quahties of the active and 
of the contemplative statesman appear to have been blended in the 
mmd of the writer into a rare and exquisite harmony * 

P. 6, 1 31. xaet te per, &e. — * Temper ’ is here used in the 
archaic sense of ‘ mean ’ or ‘ medium ’ So John Hampden spoke of 
‘ A temper between the opimons of France and Oxford,’ and Macaulay 
has elsewhere, ‘ The perfect lawgiver is a just temper between the man 
of theory . . . and the mere man of business ’ 

P. 6, 1. 2. The iographia ritanniea was an unfimshed ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ the second and enlarged edition of which was 
edited by a dissenting mimster. Dr Andrew iSppis. Only six volumes 
were pubhshed, and only the first five volumes, down to the letter F, 
appeared in 1778-1779, before his death. Dean Addison wrote ‘A 
modest plea for the Clergy,’ and treatises on Tangier, the Moors, and 
the Jews of Barbary, besides numerous theological and devotional 
works. 

P. 6, 1. 2 A poor scholar. — A ‘ servitor,* as the poor student was 
called at Oxford from a Latm word meamng a servant, had formerly 
to wait at table on the fellows and gentlemen-commoners He was 
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distinguished by a peculiar dress and was partly supported by the 
college funds. 

P. 6, 1 6 oyalist. — Oscford was staunch m support of the Stuart 

cause until it was alienated by the tyrannical injustice of James II. 

P. 6, 1 6 La pooned. — Satirised. A lampoon is a personal satire, 
from French lam'pon, a dnnking-song 

P. 6, 1 9 The Liturgy of the fallen Church.— The services of the 
Church of England. Liturgy, from Greek XeLrovpyia, public service 
to the State, whether civil or ecclesiastical, through old French hturgte, 
sigmfies ‘ a form or method of conductmg public worship ’ 

P 6, 1 10 The Wild of Sussex. — ‘ Wild,’ an obsolete form of ‘ weald,’ 
a waste, occurs in Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV , ii 1, 60 : ‘A franklin 
in the wild of Kent ’ The form ‘ wild ’ accords with the true etymology 
of the word ; but it has been confused with weald, a forest, modern 
Enghsh wold, owing to the fact that the middle Enghsh weeld, a waste, 
bears a close resemblance to middle English waeld, a forest. The Weald 
IS an oval-shaped area, not confined to Sussex; it is marked by an 
escarpment of the chalk which begins at Folkestone and passes through 
Kent, Surrey, Hants, and Sussex, meeting the sea again at Beachy Head 

P 6, 1 12 unkirk. — ^In the Nord department of Fiance, forty- 
three miles north-west of Lille It was burned by the Enghsh in 1388, 
and its possession was frequently afterwards contested by the French 
and Spamards In 1658 Turenne surrendered it to the English after 
his defeat by Cond4 Charles II. sold it to Louis XIV., but it was 
restored in 1662 and was a strongly fortified English seaport at this 
period. 

P. 6, 1 14 Tangier. — ^When Charles II married the Infanta Cathenne 
of Portugal in 1662, Tangier, a seaport m Morocco, and Bombay formed 
part of her dowry. Charles abandoned the place, after blowing up 
the fortifications in 1683, and it became a nest of pirates. 

P. 6, 1. 25 Polity. — Political constitution, government : through 
French and Low Latin from Greek troKirela, statesmanship, govern- 
ment 

^ arbary. — ^The generic name for the whole tract m North 

Africa which comprised Algeria, Morocco, Fez, Tunis, and Tripoli 
-He pubhshed his ‘ Description of Barbaxy ’ in 1671 

P. 6, 1. 27. abbinical learning.— The learning of the Jewish rabbis, 
the doctors or expounders of the Hebrew law 

P. 6, 1 29. The Archdeaconry of Salisbury was held simultaneously 
with his hving of Milston (See note on 1. 35 ) 

P. 6, 1 30 The evolution,— Of 1688. 
f Convocation. — ^The Convocations of the two provinces 

j i w 7 7 recogmsed constitutional assembhes 

ot tile English clergy, and have continued, practically unchanged, smce 
their institution in the reign of Edward I Each convocation is sum- 
moned by writs from the Crown to the archbishops, and consists of an 
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upper house of bishops, presided over by the archbishop, and a lower 
house of deans, archdeacons, and elected proctors oi representatives 
of the rank and file of the clergy 

P. 6, 1 32 The liberal policy of Willia and Tillotson,— Archbishop 
Tillotson, who was then Dean of St. Paul’s, co-operated with William 
III to 'Secure the passing of the Toleration Act of 1689, a measure which 
removed some of the disabilities under which dissenters had laboured 
by repealing the Conventicle Act of 1664 and the Five Mile Act of 1665. 
The &rporation and Test Acts, howevei, remained unrepealed till 1828 

P 6, 1. 35 Dr Addison, who was a native of Crosby Ravensworth 
in Westmoreland, and the son of a clergyman, was rector of Milston 
in Wiltshire when m 1672 his eldest son Joseph was born He was 
promoted to the Deanery of Lichfield in Staffordshire in 1683, to which 
the Archdeaconry of Coventry was added in 1684 Mrs Addison was 
herself the daughter of one divine and the sister of another, William 
Gulston, Bishop of Biistol Theie were three other children born 
after Joseph, ‘ each of whom for excellent talents and singular perfec- 
tions was as much above the ordinary world as their brother Joseph 
was above them,’ as Steele testifies in his ‘ Epistle Dedicatory ’ to 
Congreve, prefixed to Addison’s comedy ‘ The Drummer.’ His next 
brother, Gulston, succeeded Thomas Pitt as Governor of Fort St 
George, and died at Madras in 1709, where his bi other Lancelot died 
two years later after a distinguished career at Oxford His sister 
Dorothy married a French pastor and survived till 1750 She was 
described by Swift as ‘ a sort of a wit ’ and very hke her brother. 

P. 6, 1 36 is rudiments. — The elements or beginnings of know- 
ledge, which in those days signified little else than Latin and, sometimes, 
Greek grammar His previous schools were at Amesbury, Salisbury, 
and Lichfield. 

P. 6, 1. 37 Charter ouse. — ^This famous old London foundation 
should have its name written as one word, Charleihouse being probably 
a corruption of French ‘ Chaitieuse,’ a Carthusian monastery, so called 
after ‘ La Grande Chartreuse ’ near Grenoble, in the south-east of 
France, the fiist monastery of the Caithusian order of monks, founded 
m 1086 by Bruno of Cologne Charterhouse was founded by Sir Thomas 
Sutton in 1611, and comprised an almshouse for broken-down soldiers 
and merchants and a school for the sons of poor gentlemen There 
had been previously a Carthusian monastery on the spot, founded in 1371 
and disbanded in 1537, after which the property came into tho posses- 
sion of the Howards, from whom Sutton bought it The school was 
removed to a site near Godalmmg m Surrey in 1872 , but the almshouse 
still remains on the old site m Clerkenwell hallowed by the genius of 
Thackeray in ‘ The Newcomes ’ 

P. 7, 1 4. A barring out. — ^A cunous custom existed formerly in 
Enghsh schools, by which the schoolboys annually fortified themselves 
in their schoolroom or school bmldmgs and shut out the masters, 
usually on the eve of the breaking-up day In Mr R C Gouldmg’s 
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‘ Louth Old Corporation Records ’ (1891) there are some quaint excerpts 
bearing on the custom of ‘ exclusion ’ or ‘ barring out ’ . 

‘ 1647 Item — expended on the sohoolmaisters at their shutting 
out, and on the Compame with them, and on the schollers, xxx<s. 

‘ 1650. Por wine, sugar, and sacke, tobacco and cakes, when the 
schollers shutt out theire masters, £1 145 8d . 

* The custom appears to have been continued until the end of the 
century, when it fell into abeyance ’ The custom, howevei, survived 
in some schools well into the nineteenth centuiy. 

P. 7, 1 15 one honour to a aster of Arts, and below, such as 
veteran professors ight envy, are instances of the exaggeration to 
which the pictorial style of Macaulay necessarily tends. 

P 7, 1 16 He went into residence in 1687. Queen’s was his father’s 
college also, and was closely connected at that period with the counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

P 7, 1 18. agdalen (pronounced Maudlin) College, Oxford This 
IS a mistake of Macaulay’s Lancaster was then fellow and afterwards 
provost of Queen’s College 

P 7, 1 25. His chancellor. — ^The infamous chief justice, Jeffreys, 
had been rewarded for his bloody work after the defeat of Monmouth 
at Sedgmoor in 1685 by being made Lord Chancellor 

P. 7, I. 28 The prosecution of the bishops. — ^Foi lefusmg to read 
during divine service the King’s renewed Declaration of Indulgence 
issued in April 1688, by which James hoped to bribe the Nonconformists 
to support the repeal of the Test Act and to pave the way for the 
destruction of Protestantism in England, James prosecuted Archbishop 
Bancroft and six bishops who had signed a temperate protest against 
the illegality of the Declaration The trial and acquittal of the seven 
bishops was the turning-point of James’s reign 

P 7, 1 30. The fellows of Magdalen were ordered to elect one 
Anthony Farmer, a Roman Catholic and a man of infamous life, President 
of the College They refused, and, as they were entitled by law to 
do, elected John Hough, one of their own body, afterwards Bishop of 
Lichfield, 1699, and of Worcester, 1717 James’s Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, headed by Jeffreys, then declared the election void, and 
recommended for election Parker, Bishop of Oxford On their refusal 
to cornply with the king’s orders the president, fellows, and demies 
were all expelled in October 1687 by a special commission, and Parker 
was i^talled. Parker, however, died shortly after his installation, 
and a Roman Catholic prelate. Bona venture Gifford, succeeded ; twelve 
Roman Catholics were made fellows in a single day. The exiles weie 
reinstated in September 1688 

^ ^ liberal spirit, &c.— See note on p. 6, 1 6 

Oxford has always inclined to Tory and High Church principles, while 
Macaulay s University, Cambridge, was dominated by Puritanism 
during the Civil War and was in Macaulay’s day largely m the Whig 
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interest. Macaulay’s partisan spirit is amusingly illustrated m many 
such remarks. 

P 8, 1 12 e ies. — ^Magdalen has thirty demyships of £50 a year 
each, which correspond to the ordinary scholarships at other colleges 
and are awarded to good scholars of slender means, and eight senior 
demyshyps of £100 a year each, awarded as post-graduate scholarships 
or ‘ half -fellowships.’ The word is the French demit Latin dimidiuSt half, 
and IS accented on the second syllable. 

P. 8, 1. 16. The CherweU (pronounced Charwell) is a tributary of 
the Thames. 

P. 8, 1. 22. octors, — The dons, the office-holders, and the govermng 
body of the College. 

P. 8, 1 23. Co on-roo . — ^The private room to which the digm- 
tanes of a college retire — ^for dessert, wine, and coffee — ^after the dinner 
at ‘ the high table ’ in the college hall , at Cambridge this is styled 
the ‘ combination-room ’ 

P. 8, 1. 27 verrating Addison’s classical attain ents.--Macaulay 
here devotes a rather disproportionate amount of space to the endeavour 
to show that Addison’s classical knowledge was practically hmited to 
the Latin poets, that he had little acquaintance with the Latin prose 
writers, and that he knew still less about Greek hterature It is an 
ingemous but unoonvincmg piece of special pleading Miss Aikin may 
well be forgiven for supposing that he who as a boy of fifteen had brought 
to Oxford ‘ a stock of learning which would have done honour to a 
Master of Arts,’ was, after ten years’ continued classical studies, ‘ often 
prolonged far into the mght,’ a competent Greek scholar who nught 
be trusted safely to translate Herodotus ‘ Nor are we confident she 
erred ’ The truth seems to be that while Addison was not a great 
Greek scholar, hke Bentley, or Person, Shilhto, or Jebb, his general 
acquaintance with Latin and Greek authors was as extensive as that 
of any other cultivated scholar of his day, and that his special familiarity 
with the Latin poets made him almost an expert in that particular 
branch of classical study It is true that he very seldom quotes a 
Greek author in the ongmil , but allusions to the Greek poets, especi- 
ally to Homer, Hesiod, and the epigrammatists, are by no means 
infrequent in his writings, while he occasionally refers to passages of 
prose writers such as Strabo, Plutarch, and Longinus It is note- 
worthy that in his ‘ Essay on Virgil’s Georgies,’ though his analysis 
of the characteristics of Hesiod shows that he was thoroughly well 
acquamted with the ‘ Works and Days,’ he only quotes one passage 
and that in English ; and it is at least an arguable proposition that 
he purposely reframed from quoting Greek authors in the original 
A knowledge of Greek was a rare acqmsition in the cultivated society 
of his day,^ while Latin was generally farmhar , and a shy scholar hke 


^ In Spectator t No. 26, he remarks that an epitaph m Greek or Hebrew 
is not understood once in a twelvemonth 
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Addison, who was at the same time a man of the world and a statesman, 
would naturally shrink from anything that might be thought to savour 
in the slightest degree of pedantry. See note below on p 11, lines 24 
and 25, and Appendix II 

P 8, 1 31 Lucretius, &c. — Titus Lucretius Cams was born about 
B c 95, and died, by his own hand it is said, about 52 — some say 
55 — B 0 He was a sceptical philosopher and poet, who combined 
the moral and religious doctrines of the Epicureans with the atomic 
theory of Leucippus in a vigorous poem on ‘ Natural Science,’ written 
in Latin hexameters 

P 8, 1 31 Cams Valerius Catullus was born at Verona about 
B c 87 and died about b c 54 His poetry is mainly lyrical and amatory. 
He had great powers, sometimes abused ; ‘ to a strong lyrical impulse 
he united a graceful simplicity of diction, dehcate feeling, and a love of 
the beautiful ’ (Cruttwell) 

P 8, 1 31 Claudius Claudianus was born about a d 365, probably 
at Alexandria, and died about a d 408. He wrote an epic poem in 
Latin hexameters on the war against the Getae, a Thracian tribe on 
the Danube 

P 8, 1 31. Aurelius Prudentius Clemens was born in Spam in 
A D 348 and died about a d 408 He was an early Christian poet and 
wrote in Latin 

P 8, 1 37 uchanan. — George Buchanan (1508-1582) was a cele- 
brated Scotch histonan and poet He wrote Latin satires and a Latin 
version of the Psalms, 

Milton’s Latin poems were mostly written at Cambridge or at 
Horton They are spirited English poems written in Latin, the diction 
of which IS much more free and untrammelled than modern imitators 
of classical models allow themselves, and it is probable that they would 
have been even more remote from the taste and understanding of a 
Eoman ^ 

P 10, 1 5 Vouchsafed . . . only a cursory glance.— See note on 
p 8, I 27 This IS an absurd exaggeration, to say the least of it ; 
but it IS echpsed by the grotesque assertion that his knowledge of 
^ Greek was ‘ evidently ’—the ‘ evidently ’ is characteristic of Macaulay 
* — ^less than that of many modern sixth-form boys 

P 10, 1. 12. A inute examination, &c.— So far is this from being 
true, that a minute examination of Addison’s prose works would fully 
demonstrate the falsity of Macaulay’s accusation 

P 10, 1 18 The eta orphoses. — ^A poem m fifteen books wntten 
in elegiac verse by Ovid, Pubhus Ovidms Naso, b.c 43-ad. 17 a 
contemporary of Vergil, Horace, Propertius, and Tibullus. He was 
a man of dissolute hfe and a base flatterer of Augustus, who banished 
him to the shores of the Black Sea, where he died The poem is a 
versified selection from classical mythology. His poetry was mainly 
amatory, and much of it licentious , but he was a facile and elegant 
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poet with a natural gift for versification. His great powers were m 
the main abused to base ends , much of his poetry is licentious even 
beyond the measure of his age. 

P. 10, 1 22. Virgil, Statius. — Vergil, Publius Vergihus Maro, was 
born at Mantua in B c 70 and died 19 b c , he was by far the greatest 
of Roman poets His chief works were his Eclogues, pastoral dialogues 
and soliloquies mutated from Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, his 
‘ Georgies,’ a finished poem on agriculture m which Hesiod was his model, 
and his great unfinished and unrevised epic, the * ^neid,’ which narrates 
the adventures of iEneas at and after the fall of Troy, and was modelled 
on Homer’s * Iliad ’ His was not an eminently creative genius ; but 
he was a perfect artist m verse, gifted with a delicate imagination, 
punty of thought and language, and a majestic dignity of style 

P 10, 1 22 Publius Papinius Statius was born about ad 61 at 
Naples, and died m the year 98. He v/as an epic poet of the second 
rank, and wrote epics on the wars of Thebes and the feats of Achilles 

P 10, 1 26. Pentheus. — king of Thebes who, according to a well- 
known Greek myth, was tom to pieces by the female worshippers of 
Dionysus (Bacchus) for prying into their orgies or secret rites m honour 
of the wine-god 

P 10, 1 28 Theocritus. — ^The Greek pastoral poet, par excellence, of 
Syracuse in Sicily, who hved in the third century b o , tells the story in 
his twenty-siS:th Idyll 

P 10, 1 28 uripides (b.c 480-406), the last and least of the 
three Greek masters of tragedy whose woiks have come down to us, 
dramatised the story of Pentheus m his tragedy, the * Bacohae * 

P 10, 1 32 Little or no knowledge. — ^But compare Addison’s remarks 
on Theocritus in Spectator, No 58 

P 10, 1 36 Ausonius . . . anilius . . . Cicero. — Decimus Magnus 
Ausomus (a d 310-390) was born at Bordeaux and was tutor to the 
emperor Gratian, who made him a Roman consul in the year 379 
His poetry was chiefly idyllic 

P. 10, 1. 36 arcus anilius. — ^Wrote an astronomical poem, the 
* Astronomicon,’ of which five books are extant His poem was first 
discovered in the sixteenth century, and his date is somewhat uncertain ; 
he was bom at least as early as b c 13, for he mentions Varus’s defeat 
of A D 7 ; but no Augustan writer makes any mention of him He 
was a Stoic, and set himself to combat the views of Lucretius 

P 10, 1. 36 arcus Tullius Cicero. — ^The famous Roman orator, 
statesman, philosopher, and miscellaneous writer (b c. 106-43). He 
was a vain, weak man, but a sincere patriot As a writer, he was 
a consummate master of style and diction. 

P. 11, 1 1. Poetasters. — Second-rate poets 

P. 11, 1. 6 annibal’s ar y. — The supremacy of Rome was estab- 
lished upon the rums of her chief mantime rival, Carthage, in the three 
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Pumo wars It was m tlie second Pume war (b c 218-201 ) that Hannibal, 
the most formidable enemy that the Romans encountered m their 
march to empire, crossed the Alps and invaded Italy For over fifteen 
years he maintained himself m his enemies’ country and inflicted numerous 
defeats upon them without ever losing a battle. After defeating 
Scipio on the banks of the river Ticinus, and both consuls, Scipio and 
Sempiomus, at the Trebia, b c 218, he crossed the Apenmnes \n the 
spring of the following year and invaded Etruria * As he was attempt- 
ing to cioss the Apenmnes,’ says Livy, Book 'k.xl , * he was encountered 
by a storm so fuiious that its effects almost equalled in severity the 
disaster of the Alps ’ Livy pioceeds to describe a huincane of wind 
which tore away the soldiers’ tents as fast as they erected them, ‘ loud 
thunder and lightnings between the peals by which they were stunned 
and rendered msensible,’ ‘ a torrent of snowy hail,’ and thereaftei * a cold 
so intense that the prostrated men and cattle were for a long time unable 
to rise, being so stiffly frozen that they could not bend their joints 
Two days they lemamed in that spot as if pent up by an enemy ’ 

P 11, 1 7 Polybius (b c 204-122) was a Greek historian who was 
taken prisoner after the defeat of Perseus, King of Macedon At Rome 
he formed an intimate friendship with the younger Scipio (j®mihanus 
Afncanus Minor) and accompanied him to the siege and capture of 
Carthage, which closed the third Pumo war, b c 146 He wrote a 
general history of Greece and Rome from b o 220 to 146, prefaced by a 
summary of early Roman history, but only five of forty books are 
extant Macaulay draws a just distinction between the ‘ authentic 
narrative ’ of Polybius and the ‘ picturesque narrative ’ of Livy For, 
besides the advantage possessed by the former of describing events 
either very recent or actually within his own lifetime, he was a 
most painstaking inqmrer, a man veised in politics and war, and in 
some cases an eye-witne&s of ‘ history in the making ’ 

P 11, 1 8 Livy.— Titus Livius Patavmus, about b c 59-a n. 17, 
wrote in Latin a history of Rome from its foundation to b c 9 , only 
35 of 142 books are extant complete, with fragments of another five 
As an historian he had some of the merits — ^and defects — of Macaulay 
himself His narrative is clear, lively, and picturesque , but the 
charm and the eloquence of his style conceal a partisan bias, an ignorance 
" of practical life, a lack of faithful research, and an uncritical habit of 
mind, which render his history always untrustworthy and often srosslv 
untrue ^ 

P 11, 1 8 Languid hexa eters of Silius Italieus.— le his dull and 
spiritless epic 

P 11, 1 8 Caius Silius Italieus (about ad 25-100) wrote an epic 
poem on the second Punic war in sixteen books , it is, for the most part , 
a laborious versification of the nairatives of Polybius and Livy He 
IS said to have starved himself to death on account of an incurable 
tumour from which he sufleied 

P 11, 1 9. The ubieon, — ^The little stream which then divided 
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Cisalpine Gaul from Italy proper. It was by crossing the Rubicon 
at the head of his army in B c. 49 that Caesar took the first open step 
against the Republic , it was a declaration of war and was so under- 
stood by Pompeius and the senate. 

P 11, 1 10. Plutarch. — ^Plutarch, about a d 50-120, was a Greek 
moral philosopher and biographer, who left his native country and 
taught Greek philosophy at Rome until a few years before his death. 
His chief works were his ‘ Morals ’ and his famous ‘ Lives of Illustrious 
Men,* of which Shakespeare availed himself so largely in the Roman 
plays The scheme was to wnte the biographies of eminent Greeks 
and Romans in pairs, matched according to a real or supposed parallehsm 
in their hves and characters. 

P 11, 1 11 The Co entaries. — ^The two works of Juhus Csesar 
(b c 100-44) upon the Galho and Civil Wars are known as the ‘ Com- 
mentani ’ They are concise narratives of his campaigns written with 
mihtary brevity and without any ornaments of style 

P 11, 1 ;11 ^Letters to Atticus. — The letters of Cicero to his intimate 
fnend, Titus Pompomus Atticus, a wealthy Roman kmght whose eke- 
name, or * agnomen,’ Atticus, was given him on account of his fondness 
for Greek hterature and philosophy. He was bom at Rome b o 109, 
spent twenty years<«at Athens, b c. 85-65, and died in b c. 32 The 
letters are valuable from the hght which they throw on the politics of 
the time, on the characters of the chief actors m historical events, 
and on the social manners and customs of the penod The style is 
famihar, elhptical, full of hints and allusions, to many of which we 
have no longer the key , they abound also m tags and quotations of 
Gieek, as the letters of some Enghshmen of the eighteenth century 
were interlarded with French. 

P 11, 1 14 Lucan. — ^Marcus Annaeus Lucanus was born in Spam 
4 . D 39, and was compelled to destroy himself, to avoid execution, for 
his share in Piso’s conspiracy against the empeior Nero He was a 
nephew of Seneca and a rhetorical poet of considerable powers, if 
without much judgment or taste , but he died before he was thirty. 
He wrote a Latin epic poem, entitled ‘ Pharsalia,’ in ten books, describing 
the civil war between Caesar and Pompeius, which he had brought down 
to the meetmg of Caesar and Cleopatra in Egypt before his untimely 
death m the year 65 

P 11, 1 17. Pmdar . . . Call! achus ... the Attic dramatists.—* 
Pindar, bom about A d 620 at Thebes in Boeotia, hved to a great age 
and died, some say at the age of 86, others at the age of 100 He is 
the greatest lyrical poet of the ancient world, m his odes, hymns, 
and paeans he celebrated gods, and heroes, and victors in the Olympian 
games in brilhant and audacious flights of verse in which, to paraphrase 
Horace, he was a law unto himself So great was the reverence felt 
for his memory that Pmdar’s house was alone preserved when the 
Spartans razed Thebes to the ground and when Alexander reduced it 
to ashes, as Milton has recor&d in a famous sonnet. The fame of 
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Pmdar, Hesiod, and Plutarch vindicated Boeotia from the familiar 
Atheman taunt against the Boeotian, that he was a dullard and a glutton 

P 11, 1 17 Calli achus was a Greek poet of the third century 
B c , whose precise date is unknown , his death is variously placed in 
270 and in 240 b c Only a few epigrams, an elegy, and some hymns 
of his are extant ’ 

P 11, 1 17. The Attic dra atists are Jlschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 

P 11, 1. 19 Grace, Juvenal. — Qmntus Horatms Flaccus, Roman 
lyrical poet and satirist, b c 65-8, was a contemporary and friend of 
Vergil, and a favourite with the emperor Augustus Through the 
beneficence of his friend and patron Maecenas he was placed in possession 
of a modest competence — ^his Sabine farm — ^with which he was content 
In his lyrical odes he was a professed imitator of the Greeks, but showed 
consummate ease, dehcacy, and elegance ; m satire he was more original, 
but without moral earnestness He played round the foibles of his 
friends and of society with a good-humoured wit which wounded nobody 

P. 11, 1 19 Deeimus Junius Juvenalis (about ad 46-130. his 
precise date is uncertain) was the greatest of the Roman satirists 
and the last poet of the great period of Roman poetry In satire he 
was the very antipodes of Horace , he lashed the vices of the age with 
so much boldness and severity that the emperor Domitian had to send 
him into an honourable kind of exile by appointing him commander of 
a garrison at Pentapolis in Egypt. Vigorous and full of shrewd strokes 
of pitiless wit, his satires are too gross for the taste of a world that 
has been since shamed by ChriStiamty out of an open contempt for 
purity 

P 11,120 The Treatise on edals. — * Dialogues upon the usefulness 
of ancient medals,’ pubhshed 1726. This graceful disquisition, in which 
medals and solid information about them play almost as humble a 
r61e as Miss Aikin’s work in Macaulay’s review of it, is largely a mosaic 
of classical quotations, nearly all from the Latin poets Its chief value 
lies in the fact that it was m this composition that Addison first found 
scope for that playful humour which ripened afterwards in his Spectators 
It is not known why he kept the piece by him unpublished ; possibly, 
-as Miss Aikin suggests, he was distrustful of the soundness of some 
of his interpretations of the inscriptions on medals, or thought he had 
given the Enghsh pubhc as large a dose of Latin poetry in his ‘ Travels 
in Italy ’ as it could endure in a lifetime. 

P 11, 1 23 Any oman orator or historian.— This is a truly ridicu- 
lous criticism of Macaulay’s In his eagerness to prove his point he 
loses sight of the obvious fact that the very form of the * Dialogues on 
Medals ’ precludes prose quotations ; for in conversations between 
friends it is only poetry, for the most part learnt by heart in youth 
and thus retained in the memory, that is or can be quoted No man 
carries about with him passages of any ‘ orator or historian ’ which he 
can reproduce at will, though he might have a general recollection of 

I 
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their purport. But in Dialogue lu. there is an allusion to Cicero’s 
observation on the plane-tree, and the speaker proceeds to give the 
gist of it as one would in talk 

P 11, 11 24, 25 ot aline . . . any Greek writer.— Even this state- 
ment IS not by any means accurate, for he quotes Aristotle’s dictum 
that * the round figure is the most perfect,’ and a long passage from 
Hesiod (named) in Ausonius’s Latin version, not to speak of allusions 
such as that to Homer’s comparison of Astyanax to * the mormng-star,’ 
to his descnption of a sceptre m the ‘Diad,’ and to Plutarch’s discourse 
on Homer Possibly Macaulay glanced through the pages of the 
treatise to see whether there was a Greek quotation, and, seeing no 
Greek characters, rashly assumed that there was no quotation That 
Addison had plenty of Greek quotations in his armoury, but dehberately 
refrained from using them, might have been inferred by any intelhgent 
and attentive reader from the following passage m the first dialogue 
in which Philander (Addison himself) is the speaker ; ‘ I took occasion 
to buy up many imperial medals that have any affinity with passages 
of the ancient poets. So that I have by me a sort of poetical cash, 
which I fancy I count over to you m Latm and (xreeh verse. If you 
will drink a dish of tea with me to-morrow mormng, I will lay my whole 
collection before you * 

P 11, 1 32. ssay on the Evidences of Christianity.— This work was 
first published in 1721, two years after Addison’s death It occupied 
the closmg years of his life, and he is said to have collected a large 
amount of material for it which he had not had time to digest It is, 
therefore, unfair to treat it as a finished work. As it stands, it is 
fragmentary and superficial , but it shows a well-planned design Had 
he lived, he would without doubt have enlarged the treatise and revised 
it extensively. 

, P. 11, 1 37 ropes his way fro blunder to blunder.— There is 
some learmng, much good sense and sound argument, and a good 
deal of research in the treatise , to speak of it as simply a tissue of 
blunders is a gross exaggeration 

P. 13, 1 2 The Cock-Lane ghost. — ^In this obscure lane between 
Newgate Street and Smithfield an extraordinary imposture was carried 
on from January to July 1762. The fraud was orgamsed by a man 
named Parsons, clerk of St. Sepulchre’s Church, to revenge himself 
upon a late lodger. He instigated his daughter, an artful child of 
eleven, to produce mysterious rappings. which were attributed by the 
credulous to a ghost. The house was soon besieged with visitors, 
aristocratic and other, including such personages as the Duke of York, 
Lord Hertford, Horace Walpole, and even Dr Johnson The girl was 
at length detected, and the prmcipal actors m the fraud were punished 
An entertaining account of the imposture may be found in vol ii. of 
Thombury’s ‘ Old and New London.* 

P. 13, 1 3. As rank as Ireland’s Vortigern.— As unmitigated as 
Ireland’s attempt to pass off his drama ‘Vortigern’ as the work of 
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Shakespeare. Wilham Henry Ireland (1777-1835) perpetrated a 
senes of literary frauds by producing a succession of documents, the 
MSS of which he professed to have discovered in Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing He deceived some of the greatest scholars and cntics of the 
day, and ‘Vortigern’ was actually produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
by John Kemble, with Mrs Jordan as the herome, Howena. He was 
at length compelled to admit the deception , m his two volumes, * The 
Authentic Account of the Shakespeare Manuscripts’ (1796) and ‘Con- 
fessions ’ (1805), he gave a full account of the fraud ‘ Vortigem ’ was 
published m 1832. 

P 13, 1 4 —The lie about the Th dering Legion.— The story ran 
that when the Roman emperor Marcus Aurehus was engaged m a campaign 
against a Germamc tribe, the Marcomanni, and their alhes the Quadi, in 
the year a.d 174, and his army was entangled m a defile and sufiermg for 
want of water, the prayers of some Christian soldiers of the twelfth legion 
were answered by a storm which discomfited the enemy and relieved the 
parched Romans , hence the name But it has been shown that the legion, 
which was stationed at Mehtene on the Euphrates, was so called because 
the soldiers bore a "representation of hghtmng on their shields, and 
that the name appears in an mscnption which was written as early as 
Nero’s time, and may even date back to the reign of Augustus Addison, 
however, adopts the story as genuine both m this work and in his 
* Treatise on Medals,’ when he is discussing ‘ the figure of Jupiter Pluvius 
sending dowm rain on the fainting army of Marcus Aurelius,’ which 
IS one of the sculptures on Antomne’s column at Rome , he adds, ‘ which 
IS the greatest confirmation possible of the story of the Christian legion, 
and -will be a standing evidence for it, when any passage in an old 
author may be supposed to be forged.’ On this argument Greene drily 
remarks : ‘ It proves the storm unquestionably, but the story of the 
thundering legion had been rejected by the best critics even in Addison’s 
day ’ Gibbon, chap. Svi., caustically remarks on the strange ingrati- 
tude of ‘ monuments of brass and marble, of the Imperial medals, and 
of the Antomne column, which asonbe their dehverance to the provi- 
dence of Jupiter and to the interposition of Mercury ’ It may be 
added that the true name of the legion was neither ‘ Tonans,’ thundering, 
nor ‘Eulminans,’ lightenmg, but ‘Fulminata,’ in the sense ‘armed 
with lightning ’ 

P. 13, 1. 4. That Tiberius ... a ong the gods.— Addison quotes 
Tertulhan (a d. 160-240), the Christian apologist, who in his ‘ Apology ’ 
says that ‘ the emperor Tiberius havmg received an account out of 
Palestine m Syria of the Di%une Person, who had appeared in that 
country, paid him a particular regard . . . nay, the emperor would 
have adopted him among the deities whom they worshipped, had not 
the senate refused to come mto his proposal ’ Tertulhan got the story 
of Pontius Pilate’s letter to Tiberius and the sequel from an earher 
apologist, Justin Martyr, who was condemned to death and beheaded 
m the reign of Marcus Aurelius, a d 165 The story bears evidence of 
its absurdity on the face of it, and it is surprising that Addison accepted 

I 2 
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it. Gibbon scathingly exposes the improbabihties involved in the 
suppositions that Pontius Pilate risked martyrdom, without acquiring 
the merit of it , that Tibenus, who despised all rehgions, ‘ conceived 
the design of placing the Jewish Messiah among the gods of Rome ’ ; 

* that his servile senate ventured to disobey the commands of their 
master that Tiberius acquiesced, and contented himself with pro- 
tecting the Christians from the seventy of laws which had not yet 
been enacted , and ‘ that this extraordinary transaction was preserved 
in the most pubhc and authentic records, which escaped the knowledge 
of the historians of Greece and Rome and were visible to the eyes of 
an African Christian, who composed his apology 160 years after the 
death of Tibenus ’ 

P. 13, 1 6 The letter of Agbarus. — Eusebius, the histonan (ad 
270-338), in his ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ 1 . 1 13, produced two letters 
which he had found, written in Syriac, and translated them into Greek. 
The first purports to be a letter from Abgar Uchomo, King of Edessa 
in Mesopotamia, to Jesus Chnst, inviting him to visit Edessa. The 
second is the answering letter in which Chnst promised, after his ascen- 
sion, to send one of his disciples to cure the lung of his disease The 
letters are admitted to be forgeries , the best modern opinion is that 
they were manufactured about a d 200. Addison does here go so 
far as to say ‘ though I will not insist on it,’ but at the same time 
makes it clear that he accepted and believed the story In a note 
Gibbon remarks . ‘ The evidence of the epistles is stated and rejected 
by the candid Lardner, “ Heathen Testimomes,” vol i pp 297-309. 
Among the herd of bigots who aie forcibly driven fiom this convement 
but untenable post I am ashamed to discover Mr Addison, an 
English gentleman , but his superficial tract on the Christian religion 
owes its credit to his name, his style, and the interested applause of 
our clergy ’ Nathaniel Lardner, to whom Gibbon here alludes, was 
a learned theologian (1684-1768) who devoted his life to researches on 
the evidences of Chnstiamty The tone of the passage and the sneer 
at the English clergy are chaiactenstic of Gibbon, who wrote not merely 
with a bias but with a bittei ammus against Chnstiamty 

The form ‘ Agbarus,’ which Macaulay gives, is incorrect , the name 
is ‘ Abgar,’ or ‘ Abgarus ’ in Latin 

P. 13, 1 14 Herodotus, the ‘ father ’ of Greek history, was born 
at Haheamassus, on the coast of Cana in Asia Minor, m 484 b c , and 
died in 406 His subject was the origin and progiess of the war between 
the Greeks and the Persians, which he carried down to the year 478. 
The narrative is, however, mterspersed with many digressions, into 
the Instory of Croesus and the kingdom of Lydia, Cyius’s conquest of 
Lydia, the nse of the Persian monarchy, and the civilisation and anti- 
quities of Egypt He is the most truthful and trustworthy of historians, 
except where he is led astray by an excessive credulity , his style is 
simple, elegant, and extraordmarily vivid Miss Aikin argued that 
Addison must have been a good Greek scholar because he was one of 
those who were invited to assist in a translation of Herodotus into 
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Englisli Macaulay replies that two of his coadjutors were Boyle and 
Blackmore, and that neither of them was a Greek scholar. As to 
Boyle, however, see note on hne 18, below 

P 13, 1 17 oyle.--The Hon Charles Boyle (1676-1731), afterwards 
fouith Eail of Orrery, published in 1695 a new edition of the ‘Letters 
of Phalans ’ It oontamed a short Latin life of Phalaris, the Greek 
text, with a Latin version, and some notes occup 3 nng about twelve 
pages. It was a slight work, and would have attracted no particular 
attention but for an unjustifiable attack in the preface on the famous 
scholar, Richard Bentley, which arose out of a misunderstanding about 
an ancient manuscript and for which Boyle ought to have apologised 
to Bentley, but did not Thus originated the famous Boyle-Bentley 
controversy, itself an offshoot of the dispute as to the comparative 
merits of ancient and modem learning, which commenced in France 
about 1688 and was taken up in England by Sir Wilham Temple, 
champion of the ancients, in his * Essay on Ancient and Modern 
Learning ’ (1692), and by William Wotton, champion of the modems, 
in his * Reflections "on Ancient and Modem Learning ’ (1694) Temple 
had affirmed that ‘ the oldest books we have are still in their kmd the 
best,’ and had rashly cited in illustration the ‘Letters of Phalans’ 
and ‘ iEsop’s Fables ’ ' In the second edition of his ‘ Reflections ’ (1697) 
Wotton called in Bentley to' his aid, and the latter wrote a hastily 
composed essay on the ‘ Epistles of Phalans, Themistocles, Socrates, 
Euripides, and others, and the Fables of -®sop,’ which was printed 
at the end of the ‘ Reflections ’ Bentley rephed roughly to Boyle’s 
discourteous reference and criticised Boyle’s ‘ Phalaris ’ with great 
severity Boyle and his Oxford friends rephed in a pamphlet, ‘Ex- 
amination of Br Bentley’s Disseitation on the Epistles of Phalans ’ 
(1698), which was clevei and effective, fiom the point of view of the 
wits, if not of the scholars Bentley closed the controversy, as fai 
as scholars were concerned, by his crushing rejomder, the ‘ Dissertation 
on the Epistles of Phalans ’ (1699). In this he proved conclusively, 

‘ with infimte wit and humour ’ as well as sound argument, that the 
so-called letters were a ‘ rank forgery ’ A lively and humorous account 
of the whole controversy has been given by Jebb m his ‘ Bentley ’ 
(‘ Enghsh Men of Letters ’ senes) It will sufl&ce heie to explain that 
Phalans was a legendary king of Agngentum, a town on the south- 
west coast of Sicily, who is said to have died about b c 560 or 550, 
and that he had become a byword for cruelty throughout the Hellenic 
world through his practice of roasting refractory subjects to death in 
a brazen bull The ‘ Letters ’ were never heard of till about a thousand 
years after the leputed date of Phalans’s death, and are written, as 
Jebb says, ‘ m Attic Greek of that artificial kind which begins to appear 
about the time of Augustus.’ It is only fair to Boyle to add that he 
had never asserted the genuineness of the Letters m his ‘ Phalans ’ , 
on the contrary, he had expressly declared that there were some strong 
reasons for believing them to be spurious Macaulay has treated of 
the controversy in ms essay on Six William Temple (1838). 
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P. 13, 1 17 lack ore. — Bir Richard Blackmore (1650-1729) was 
a physician, knighted by Wilham Til , and a copious wnter of verse 
Cowp'T observes that, ‘though he shone in his “Creation,” he wrote 
more absurdities m verse than any writer of our country ’ He was 
the perpetual butt of Dryden, Pope, Gay, and other wits of his time 

P J3, 1 18 The no inal author, &c. — ^In the * Examination of Pr 
Bentley’s Dissertation ’ he was largely assisted by the famous Jacobite, 
Francis Atterbury, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, and by two or 
three young students of Christ Church, Oxford Boyle’s share m 
this work was admittedly small , but he asserted — and there is no 
ground for disbelieving his assertion— that his edition of ‘ The Letters 
of Phalaris ’ was entirely his own work He was, indeed, a fair classical 
scholar for a young man of mneteen, by no means the ignoramus that 
Macaulay would have us beheve The ‘ Examination,’ though deficient 
in learning and argument, was witty and specious , it had an enormous 
success, three editions of it appearing within a year and a half. It was 
nearly a century before the general public became aware that Bentley, 
not Boyle, was victor in the controversy 

P. 13, 1. 23 Confounded an aphoris with an apophtheg . — ^This 
is a little pedantic on Macaulay’s part , the distinction in meamng 
between the two words is not very broad. Etymologically the one is 
‘ a definition,’ the other ‘ an utterance ’ , but the ordinary sense of 
aphorism (Greek k<popi(rix6s) is * a short precept or rule,’ while that of 
apophthegm (Greek aw6<f>9€yjLLa) is ‘ a terse pointed saying’ , thus the 
popular medical precept ‘ Starve a fever, feed a cold ’ is an aphorism, 
and the proveibial ‘ More haste, less speed ’ is an apophthegm. But 
in practice the words are often confounded, and it is to be feared that 
Macaulay would find us nearly all Blackmores at the present day 

P 13, 1 25 Regale , . . false quantities. — ‘ Regale ’ is ironical for 
‘ entertain ’ , Latin and Greek verse being based on ‘ quantity ’ (the 
length or shortness of each syllable of the words used), it is a great 
offence to the ear of a classical scholar to hear a ‘ false quantity,’ i e 
a long syllable pronounced short or vice versd 

P 13, 1 31 See note above on ‘ Boyle,’ hne 17 ichard entley 
(1662-174:2) was Master of Tnmty College, Cambridge, a Doctor of 
Divinity, and the greatest classical scholar of his day The account 
given in Jebb’s monograph of his Homeric struggle with the rebellious 
fellows of Tnmty is interestmg and entertaimng. 

P 13, 1 33 The acco plishment, &c. — I e writing Latin verses 

P 14, 1 3 The aro eter and the owl’ g Green. — ^The two poems 
in Latin hexameters entitled ‘ Barometri Descriptio ’ and ‘ Sphsens- 
tenum,’ respectively. In the former the descnption of mercury is 
admirable The latter describes the game of bowls and the behaviour 
of the excitable player with the sly humour so characteristic of Addison 
(See notes on 1, 7 below, and on p 21, 1, 7, for Addison’s Latin 
poems ) 
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P 14, 1 5 issertation . . . Phalaris. — ^See note on ‘Boyle,’ p 
13, 1. 17. 

P. 14, 1. 6 The hieroglyphics on an obehsk. — ^Hieroglyphics, the 
sacred picture-writing of the ancient Egyptians ; Greek JiieroSt 
sacred, and glupheiTif to carve. Obelisk, a rectangular-shaped shaft 
or pillar, which is broad at the base and narrow at the top^ usually 
surmounted by a pyramid-shaped apex, through French and Latin 
from Greek dbeliahosj a spit, a pointed pillar. 

P 14,1 7. umbers — ^Verse All but two are written in hexameters 
A little less * ease ’ would occasionally have been an improvement , 
though admirably spirited and vigorous, the poems are, from the 
metrical point of view, too often disfigured by that worst of solecisms 
in a hexameter hne, entire absence of csesura, causing a hue to fall 
into two exact halves ; e g , 

‘Argentum male coctum, 1 divitiasque fluentes.* 

‘ Qua sohs tepet ortu, | primitusque diei * 

In the two poems written m the Alcaic stanza, addressed to Dr. 
Harmes and to the Rev. Thomas Burnet, respectively, the same fault, 
lack of caesura, is repeated, with many other metrical faults and in- 
elegancies, not to speak of a false quantity and of an incorrect gram- 
matical form, both of which would have been underscored in a sixth 
form boy’s exercise. 

P 14, 1 9 attle of the Cranes and Pyg ies. — ^An imitation of the 
mock-heroic poem in Greek, formerly ascribed to Homer, ‘ The Batracho- 
myomachia,’ or ‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice,’ 

P 14, 11 10, 11 — le in the Spectator 

P 14, 1 16 Voyage to Lilliput. — In ‘Gulhver’s Travels,’ where 
Swift brings his hero to the kingdom of the dwarfs or pyg es. The 
author, Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), was, perhaps, at once the ablest 
and the unhappiest man of his day In character he was intensely 
proud, masterful, independent, passionate, secretive. For an account 
of his relations with Temple and his unhappy plunge into the ‘ Battle 
of the Books ’ Macaulay’s essay on Sir Wdiiam Temple (1838) should 
be read As a writer he was remarkably onginal and excelled both 
in prose and in verse, m whatever style he attempted from pla3rful 
humour to savage satire. Such is the simphcity of thought and diction 
in ‘ Gulhver’s Travels ’ and other prose works of his, that he is, perhaps, 
the only great Enghsh writer besides Bunyan who is absolutely intelligible 
even to a rustic, while he equals Bunyan in the hfehkeness of the scenes 
which he brings before the mind’s eye ‘ II avait I’espnt createur ’ (he 
had the creative spint), as a French cntio truly said, in a remarkable 
degree He never obtained any higher preferment in the Church than 
the position of dean of St Patrick’s But for years he exercised enor- 
mous mfluenoe on politics both by his pen and through his close associa- 
tion with St. John, Harley, and other pohtioians, and it is hardly too 
much to say that, had he been a layman or had he hved m the earliey 
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days of pnest-statesmen, he would have ruled England, just asm his later 
years he was the uncrowned king of Ireland See note on p 77, 1 15 

P. 14, U 23-27. 

* Then stalked the Pygmy chief into the fray. 

Tall, dignified, majestic, awe-inspiring. 

Conspicuous he towers above the rest, 

A giant, two and twenty inches high * 

The * touch ’ that Swift is supposed to have ‘ borrowed ’ from 
Addison is contained in the second half of the last Ime The Latin 
* mediam exsurgit in ulnam ’ signifies hterally ‘ and rises up to half 
an ell in height,’ an ell bemg a yard and a quarter, or forty-five 
inches. Considering the similarity of subject, there is a great deal of 
difference between giving the absolute height, as Addison does, and 
the relative measure of height, as Swift does, and Macaulay’s conjecture 
may be dismissed as very improbable, in view of Swift’s well-known 
independence and onginahty of thought and his habit of particularity 
in the touches by which he makes his romances seem everyday 
probabihties 

P 14, 1 29 The eo ee-houses, &c. — ^The first coffee-house opened in 
England was Jacob’s at Oxford, m 1650, and the earhest London coffee- 
house was the Greek Pasqua Rosee’s m St Michael’s Alley, Comhill, 
established m 1652 The chief places of resort for men of fashion at 
this period were the coffee and chocolate-houses, in which many men 
lived much as they do at their clubs at the present day, and several of 
the old coffee and chocolate-houses, such as White’s and the Cocoa- 
tree, were converted into clubs when the transition came. Every 
coffee-house had its speciahty, the four most fashionable m Queen 
Anne’s reign being the St James’s, the Smyrna, Mrs. Rochford’s, and 
the British Thus Whigs fiequented the Smyrna and the St James’s , 
Tones Ozmda’s and the Cocoa-tree, Scotsmen favoured the British 
and Forrest’s , Frenchmen assembled at Giles’s or Old Slaughter’s , 
lawyers met at Nando’s or the Grecian . parsons at Truby’s or Child’s , 
soldiers at the Old or Young Man’s , citizens at Garra way’s or Jona- 
than’s ; White’s was the headquarters of gambling , the leading wits 
foregathered at Will’s, Button’s, oi Tom’s Coffee-houses were remark- 
ably cheap A penny secured entrance, and a dish of tea or coffee 
cost but twopence, the charge including the use of newspapers and 
lights. At most of them regular frequenters had seats reserved for 
them by custom and courtesy, and at all but a very few houses smoking 
was indulged in. A very full and detailed account of them is given 
in the second volume of Timbs’s ‘ Club Life in London,’ of part of 
which this IS an abstract 

P. 14, 1 30. rury Lane theatre.— -Ongmally a cook-pit, Drury 
Lane became a theatre in the reign of James I Among the many 
famous actors and actresses connected with this theatre were Nell 
Gwynn, Gamck, Mrs Siddons, Kemble, the two Keans, Madame Vestris, 
and Haoready. Will’s, Button’s, and the Bedford, the Piazza, and Tom 
King’s were all in the neighbourhood of this theatre, in Covent Garden 
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P 14, 1 32 Dryden.— John Bryden (1631-1701), poet-laureate, 
satinst, and dramatist ‘ Not a great poet, in the narrowest definition,’ 
says Lowell ‘But he was a strong thinker, who sometimes earned 
common sense to a diviner air and warmed reason till it had wellmgh 
the illuminating property of intmtion . . He has beyond most the 

gift of the nght word ’ His ode, ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ his satires, ‘ Absa- 
lom and Aohitophel,’ ‘ The Medal,’ and ‘ MaoMecknoe,’ and his "dramas, 
‘ The Conquest of Granada ’ and ‘ The Spamsh Friar,’ are, perhaps, 
his best remembered works In prose, too, he proved himself one of 
the great masters of the English language His pohtical and religious 
views underwent considerable changes He was a republican in Crom- 
well’s time, a vehement royahst through the Stuart reigns , a Protestant 
and a member of the Church of England till the age of 54, he became 
a Roman Cathoho on the accession of James II His most serious 
‘ reverse ’ was the Revolution, which deprived him of all his official 
emoluments and reduced him to writing for his bread. For the last 
ten years of bis life he was the unchallenged hterary dictator and had 
his ‘ temple ’ at Will’s coffee-house. 

The complimentary lines of Addison were scarcely worthy either 
of himself or of Bryden He talks sheer nonsense about Bryden’s 
translation ‘ heightening Virgil’s majesty,* and is less complimentary 
than he intended when, speafiing of the translation of Horace, he says, 

‘ And Horace wonders at himself in thee ’ — ^as indeed he might well 
do, Juvenal is ‘instructed in Bryden’s page,’ ‘Edges his satire and 
improves his rage ’ These are absurdities unworthy of a scholar of 
two -and- twenty As to the verse, it is sufficient to say that his poetical 
vice of bad rhyming is here at its worst ; m a poem of only eighteen 
couplets he rhymes ‘ wiote ’ and ‘thought,’ ‘song’ and ‘tongue,’ 

* gods ’ and ‘ woods,’ ‘ hmbs ’ and ‘ streams,’ ‘ reveal ’ and ‘ tell,’ not 
to speak of ‘ all ’ coupled with ‘ original ’ — ^a collection which E B 
Browning, in her most wilful mood, could hardly have improved upon 
The solecism of introducing an isolated Alexandrine, or twelve-syllabled 
hne, IS in imitation of the bad habit of Bryden and is probably meant 
as a comphment to him It had been better for Addison’s fame if 
this juvenile production had not been preserved. 

P 16, 1 1 Good offices. — In one of the senses of the Latin officium, 
a voluntary kindness, favour, courtesy 

P 15, 1 2 Congreve.— See p 4, 1 19, note 

P 16, 1 3 Charles Montague.— Charles Montague (1661-1715), the 
originator of the National Bebt and of the Bank of England, an eminent 
statesman and financier, succeeded Godolphin as Pnme Minister m 
1697, was created Baron Halifax in 1700, and Earl of Halifax in 1714, 
when he was again Prime Mimster He was known as ‘ the trimmer ’ 1 
a prominent Whig and supporter of Wilham III , he became a Tory m’ 
the reign of George I For his share of responsibility as Prime Minister 
m the secret negotiations between William and Louis XIV before and 
after the Peace of Ryswick, he was impeached m 1701, and again in 
1703, but unsuccessfully He was associated with Prior in the parody 
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of Dryden’s ‘The Hind and the Panther,’ which was entitled ‘The 
Town and Country Mouse,’ and published a poetical ‘ Epistle on the 
Battle of the Boyne * 

P, 16, 1 7. The fourth eorgic. — ^The last book of Vergil’s poem on 
agriculture, that * most complete embodiment of Roman industrial 
views,’ ‘as Cruttwell styles it, contains the science of bee-culture and 
the beautiful episodes of Anstseus and of Orpheus and Eurydioe 

P. 16, 1 8. The ‘(Lines to the King.’ — ^This poem contains almost as 
high a proportion of false rhymes and ‘ eye-rhymes ’ as the hnes to 
Dryden, but it has fewer extravagances and absuidities and has 
some 3ust and digmfied verses on the motive of Wilham’s wars : 

‘ His toils for no ignoble ends design’d. 

Promote the common welfare of mankind . 

No wild ambition moves, but Europe’s fears, 

The cries cf orphans, and the widow’s tears ; 

Opprest religion gives the first alarms, 

And injur'd justice sets him in his arms , 

His conquests freedom to the world afford, 

And nations bless the labours of his sword ’ 

P 16, 1. 12 The ewdigate ... or the Seatoman.— The annual 
prize for Enghsh verse given at Oxford was founded by Sir Roger 
Newdigate, 1719-1806. The Rev Thomas Seaton, Fellow of Clare 
Hall, bequeathed to the XJmversity of Cambridge a sum of £40 a year 
at his death in 1741 for a prize for Enghsh verse on a sacred subject 

P 16, 1 13 The heroic couplet. — ^Rhymed pairs of lines, each of 
which IS an iambic pentameter, i e a hne contaimng five feet, based 
on the iambus The iambus consists of a short syllable followed by 
a long one, or, in Enghsh verse, an unaccented syllable followed by 
an accented 

P. 16, 1 17. istich. — ^A couplet, from Greek distichorit having two 
rows, through a late Latin word 

P. 16, 1. 22 Pope. — ^Alexander Pope (1688-1744), poet and satirist 
His best remembered works are ‘ The Rape of the Lock ’ (his best 
poem), the ‘ Essay on Man,’ his translation of Homer — ^best described ' 
by an adaptation of Addison’s hne on Dryden, ‘ And Homer wonders 
at himself in thee ’ — and his * Satires ’ and ‘ Dunoiad ’ He had, like 
Ovid, the highest degree of facility in verse. As a satirist he was 
pomted, witty, and extraordinarily mahgnant He was a Roman 
Cathohc, son of a rich Imen-draper, and was shght and deformed in 
person. He hved in close association with Swift and the Tory group 
of statesmen and wits. In character he was vain, envious, revengeful, 
a master of base intrigue and dissimulation , almost his only virtue 
was his fihal piety, and even this he profaned by vulgar self-eulogy 
He has been called courageous , but his courage was only that of the 
* moonhghter ’ shooting his landlord from behind a wall. He has been 
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praised for steadfastness in friendship; but he behaved with base 
treachery to bis two best friends, Swift and!* Bohngbroke 

P. 15, 1 24 is Pastorals. — ^An early work, written in 1704 and 
pubhsbed in 1709, graceful and elegant, but highly artificial. His 
ideal was ‘ natuie to advantage dress’d,’ and he proceeded to * dress ’ 
her according to the taste and sentiment of the world of fashion in 
an age which found Spenser’s poetry the product of ‘ a barbarous age, 
uncultivate and rude ’ The effect produced was much as if M. Worth, 
pnnoe of man-milliners, had clothed the Venus of Milo in one of his 
latest ‘ cieations ’ His work is as far removed from Theocritus or 
Vergil, as the Dresden china shepherds and shepherdesses are from 
actual rustics 

P 15, 1 25 y rule and co pass. — I e. a matter of purely mechamoal 
construction 

P. 15, 1. 27 1 dered on. — ^Hit on by a lucky accident 

P. 15, 1. 31 ochester . . . arvel . . . Oldha .—John Wilmot, 
Earl of Eochester (1648-1680), was one of the wittiest and most profligate 
courtiers of Charles II ’s court He wrote a poem, * On Nothing,’ and 
nothing has survived of it 

Andrew arvell (1620-1678) — Best remembered for his digmfied 
poem, * Cromwell’s Return from Ireland,* and for his exquisite 
‘ Thoughts in a Garden ’ ‘ Some of his poems,’ says Hazhtt, ‘ are 

harsh as the words of Mercury , others musical as is Apollo’s lute ’ 
He was assistant to Milton, when the latter was Latin secretary to 
Cromwell, and represented his native place, Hull, after the Restoration 
He remained true to the Puritan cause, which he supported with witty 
satirical poems and prose tracts He was a man of inflexible integnty 
and independence, as well as a wit, and was worthy of being an intimate 
friend of Milton 

John Oldha (1653-1683) — ^A satirical poet whom his contemporaries 
flattered with the title of the * English Juvenal ’ Hallam ranks him next 
to Dryden of the Carohne poets, but he is clean forgotten as a dead man 
out of mmd 

P. 15, 1. 33. en Jonson (poet-laureate and dramatist, 1574-1637) 
was a contemporary and fnend of Shakespeare, best remembered for 
his song ‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ his hnes on Shakespeare, 
and his comedies, ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ ‘ Volpone,’ * Epicene,’ 
and * The Alchemist ’ He was one of the famous group of wits that 
haunted the ‘Mermaid Tavern,’ but was one of the poets who are 
made, not bom. 

P 15, 1 33. John oole (1727-1803) translated Ariosto, Tasso, 
and Metastasio, and wrote ‘ Memorials of Dr Johnson ’ 

P. 15, 1. 35 ecasyliable verse. — ^Lines of ten syllables. See note 
on ‘ the heroic couplet ’ above, line 13 

P 15, 1 36. Well turned, — Neat, workmanlike. 
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P 16, 1 1 r. runePs ill.— Sir Isambard Brunei (1769-1849), 
the eminent engineer and constructor of the Thames Tunnel, mvented 
a method of turning out blocks for ships by machinery Blocks are 
grooved pulleys mounted in a shell, which is furmshed with a hook 
or strap ; they are used for transmitting power or changing the direction 
of movement of the object which is bemg raised or moved 

P 16, 1 5, &o Vergil, .^neid, iv 178 — Part of the famous descnption 
of * Rumour ’ The ‘ giant-race ’ were the earth-born monsters who, 
according to classical mythology, made war upon Zeus, or Jupiter, and 
the other Olympian gods. 

P 16,1 15 Jagged isshapen distichs.— Rough and hideous couplets 

P 16, 1 18. Tasso. — ^Torquato Tasso (1544-1595), Itahan epic poet, 
author of the poem on the recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens, 
which was entitled ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata,’ an epic in twenty-four 
books, of ‘ Rinaldo,’ a poem, of ‘ Aminta,’ a pastoral drama, and of a 
number of poems addressed to Eleanora, sister of Alfonso, Duke of 
Ferrara 

P. 16, 1. 26 A glut. — ^A commercial metaphor, when the market 
IS overstocked with a particular commodity, there is said to be a ‘ glut ’ 
of it. Through old French ght from old Itahan ghotto^ a glutton. 

P. 16, 1 31 The dark ages. — ^The centunes between the final collapse 
of the Roman Empire of the West in a d. 476 and the revival of learmng 
at the Renaissance which began with Dante in Italy and was completed 
by the fall of Constantinople in 1453, which brought numerous scholars 
into Europe who revived the knowledge of Greek hterature 

P. 16, 1 32. Clerk. — Scholar, man of letters , originally an ecclesi- 
astic Chaucer’s undergraduate was ‘ A clerk of Oxenford,’ and in 
the ‘Reeve’s Tale ’ he says ‘ The greatest olerkes ben not wisest men ’ 

P. 16, 1 33 Duke, Stepney, Granville, Walsh.— Duke 
(1655-1711), divine and poet, George Stepney (1663-1707), Enghsh 
envoy at the court of Vienna, where Addison met and formed an enduimg 
friendship with him ; Willicmi Walsh (1663-1709) , and George Gran- 
ville, poet and dramatist, were all second-rate rhymers, of whom 
Granville, Lord Lansdowne, was perhaps the best 

P. 18, L 6 Preface to the Georgies.— Dr Johnson stigmatised it as 
‘juvenile, superficial, afi!d uninstruotive, without much either of the 
scholar’s learning or the critic’s penetration ’ This is somewhat harsh 
and unfair criticism The preface was not meant to instruct scholars, 
but to inform ordinary Enghsh readers in a popular style. Addison’s 
critical remarks, if not weighty or learned, are judicious, and the style 
is elegant 

P 18, 1. 13. Ingenious. — ^An overworked adjective of the period 
which corresponds to our use of ‘ talented ’ When Robert Lowe, 
afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, set himself to heal a schism between the 
Tory and the Whig members of the Oxford Union, he restored good 
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humour by means of a mock-heroic poem entitled ‘ Umomachia,’ or 
* The battle of the Umon,’ to which was appended an Enghsh transla- 
tion * After the manner of the late ingemom Mr. Alexander Pope.’ 

P 18, 1 13 IS bees. — An allusion to the subject of the fourth 
Georgic See note on p 15, 1 7 

P. 18,11 19, 20 Large ecclesiastical prefer ent. — ^le theVight of 
presentation to a number of Church of England benefices 

P 18, 1 23 Fro so e expressions, &c. — ^In his ‘ Account of the 
Greatest English Poets,’ addressed to Henry Saoheverell in 1694, he 
writes 

*and now, dear friend, receive 
The last poor present that my muse can give 
I leave the arts of poetry and verse 
To them that practise ’em with more success 
Of greater truths I ’ll now prepare to tell ’ 

P 18, 1 29 orset or ochester. — Charles Sackvillc, Earl of Dorset 
(1637-1706), wrot^ a handful of songs and short satires in verse Pope 
said justly of Dorset and Rochester ‘that they should be consideied 
as hohday writers, as gentlemen that diverted themselves now and 
then with poetry, rather than as poets ’ For Rochester, see note on 
p. 15, 1 31 

P. 18, 1 32 asselas. — ^A prose romance wntten by Dr Johnson 
in 1759, and severely criticised by Macaulay in another essay Di 
Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), author of the famous dictionary, has 
been immortalised by Boswell’s biography more than through his own 
works, varied and extensive as they were After a teirible struggle 
against poverty and neglect, he won his way to the position of the 
acknowledged monarch of English letters, the next in succession to 
Dryden, Addison, and Pope His two poems, ‘ London Budge ’ and 
‘ The Vanity of Human Wishes,’ are now his best-known works See 
notes on p 22, 1 37, and p 23, 1 1 This illustration is in Macaulay’s 
happiest vein 

P. 19, 1 4 A lower and grosser ele ent.— I e politics. 

P. 19, 1 15 So ers. — John, Lord Somers (1652-1716), was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and statesman and an ardent Whig He was a 
jumor counsel, but the life and soul of the defence, at the tnal of the 
seven bishops, and a leadmg promoter of the Revolution He became 
Lord Chancellor, with the title of Lord Somers, Baron Evesham, in 
1695 He was the author of the plan for the umon of England and 
Scotland, his most valuable work as a statesman In 1701 he shared 
the impeachment of Montague and Russell See note on p 79, 1 15 

P 19, 1 20 Censors. — * Disorders m printing ’ were the cause of 
parhamentary interference as early as 1642 The censorship of the 
press was instituted under the Commonwealth m 1655, confirmed m 
1693 ; but in 1695 the Licensing Act was allowed to lapse 
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P 19, 1 34. evolution of July 1830. — The revolution was directly 
caused by restrictions upon the liberty of the press and by a measure 
for reconstructing the Chamber of Deputies Charles X , the last French 
king of the elder branch of the Bourbon family, fled fiom Pans, abdicated, 
and retired into exile in England. The Duke of Orleans was crowned 
in his stead as Louis .Phihppe I 

P 19, 1 36 At the present o ent. — ^Macaulay was wntmg in 1843 

P. 20, 1 1 Francois Guizot (1787-1874), the well-known French 
historian, became Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1840, and remained 
in office till the Revolution of February 1848, when Louis Philippe 
was overthrown and a Republic proclaimed Louis Thiers, joumahst 
and historian, was Mimster of the Interior in 1832, President of the 
Council and Mimster of Foreign Affairs in 1836, and again for a few 
months in 1840, after which date he was leader of the opposition An 
elKile during most of Napoleon III ’s reign, he came to the front again 
in the troubles of the Franoo-Prussian War, signed the treaty of peace 
with the German Emperor on behalf of France, and was the first Presi- 
dent of the re-estabhshed Repubhc. 

P. 20, 11. 7, 8. So ersets and Shrewsburies. — ^No powerful terntonal 
nobles like Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset (1662-1748), one of the 
Whigs who supported Wilham III., or Edward, Duke of Somerset, a 
prominent politician of Macaulay’s day, or Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shrewsbury (1660-1718), Lord Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, Ambassador 
to France, and Loid-Lieutenant of Ireland 

P. 20, 1 8 er Addisons and Priors. — ^Her men of letters. For 
Prior, see note on p 4, 1 19 

P. 20, 1. 11 oth the great chiefs, &c. — Somers and Montague 

P. 20, 11 14, 15 The ost polished and vigorous, &e.— Macaulay 
alludes to the somewhat prosy dedication to Lord Somers of the * Lines 
to the King ’ (see note on p 15, 1 8) To Montague he addressed 
the bnlhant Latin poem ‘ On the Restoration of Peace to Europe under 
the Auspices of Wilham ’ (1697), the peace of Ryswick which ended 
Louis XIV. ’s war against England, Germany, Spain, and Holland, 
and compelled him to abandon the cause of James II. At a later date 
it was to Montague, his earhest and most beneficent patron, that he 
wrote his poetical ‘Letter from Italy’ (1701), the only poem of Addison’s 
of any length in which his muse soared much above the ground The 
lines which describe the misery and havoc caused by Louis XIV. ’s 
wars are just m sentiment if not very vigorous in execution , the cele- 
brated invocation to Liberty deserves much higher praise Here the 
warmth of enthusiasm has kindled a genuine inspiration in lines which 
no lover of his country can read without emotion 

P. 20, 1 18. It should see . — ‘ Should ’ is here used, where in modem 
English we prefer ‘ might ’ or ‘ would,’ to soften the directness of a 
statement or to indicate diffidence in making it. The sense is * I am 
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inclined to tliink ’ But we still employ it m sucli phrases as ‘ I should 
think,’ * I should say ’ In Shakespeare there are very numerous passages 
in which ‘ should ’ fluctuates between this sense and the sense ' ought 
to’ • eg * Tempest,’ n 2, 90 . ‘I should know that voice . it should 
be ’ So in Ben Jonson’s hne : 

‘ He is no suitor then ? So it should seem ’ 

P. 20, 1 19 In the service of the crown abroad.— That one of the 
chief objects, if not the principal object, of Addison’s visit to the Conti- 
nent was to learn French, appears from many passages of his letters 
from 1699 to 1702, in which he speaks of ‘ applymg himself entirely 
to his business,’ ‘being embarrassed with nouns and verbs,’ ‘using 
all the apphcation possible that might make him answer his (the Lord 
Chancellor’s) expectations,’ ‘ finding the French tongue a harder rub m 
his way than to get over the Alps,’ and his hopes of soon being able to 
talk to the Secretary of the Enghsh Embassy at Pans ‘ in the language 
of the place.’ The only employment of a diplomatic character m which 
Addison was ever engaged was the comphmentaiy mission to invest the 
Elector of Hanover with the Order of the Garter, on which he accom- 
pamed Halifax m 1707 , but he was waitmg for some months at Geneva, 
in the wmter of 1701--1702, expectmg to receive an appointment to 
act as British agent in the camp of Prince Eugene. 

P 20, 1 20. The French language. — ^Formeily the almost universal 
medium of diplomatic commimication and the language in which 
nearly all treaties were expressed French, m this respect, took the 
place occupied by Latin in the Bark and Middle Ages as the general 
means of mterohangmg thought among civihsed men Even now, 
though the Germans refuse to employ it and the widespread knowledge 
of Enghsh — of a kind — ^has narrowed the domain of French, that 
language is still the most commonly employed in diplomacy. Thus, 
at the Congress of Berhn in 1878, a double-edged jibe was levelled at 
Lord Beaconsfield in the pages of Punchf which represented him at 
the door of the Congress Hall turmng to his colleague. Lord Salisbury, 
to ask . ‘ By the way, what is the French for compromise ’ ’ 

P 20, 1 30. ough. — ^See note on p 7, 1 30 

P 20, 1 34 Liberal art and senti ent. — ^le the culture and the 
ideas of a gentleman 

P 20, 1 35 Pillaged. — ^le robbed the country by drawing the 
salaries of offices for which they were unfit 

P. 21, 17 is beloved Oxford. — ^Although Addison devoted one of 
the eight Latin poems published in the second edition of the ‘ Musae 
Anghoanse’ (England’s Latin poems) m 1699 to a description of the 
altar-piece of Magdalen College chapel, a picture of the ‘ Resurrection 
of the Bead,’ his allusions to Oxford in his wntings are singularly rare 
Tickell, however, who was an intimate fnend of Addison, in his lines 
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on * Cato ’ uses an expression that implies the leciprocity of affectionate 
esteem between Addison and his University — Thy Oxford ’ . 

‘ Thy Oxford smiles this glorious work to see, 

And fondly tiiumphs in a son like thee ’ 

P 21r, 1 11 Charles, Earl of Manchester (1660-1722 ’), was a grandson 
of the victor of Marston Mooi , whose father, Sir Henry Montague, was 
first Earl of Manchester He opposed James II and was a firm supporter 
of William III , whom he accompamed on his Irish campaign He was 
Enghsh ambassador at Venice (1696), at Pans (1699), and at Vienna 
(1707) He became Secretary of State in 1701-1702, and was created a 
Duke by George I m 1719 Halifax was a grandson, and Charles, Earl 
of Manchester, a great-grandson, of Henry, the fiist Earl of Manchester 
Addison met the Earl of Manchester at Pans , two of the Continental 
Letters are to him 

P 21, 1 12 The Countess. — The beautiful Countess of Manchester 
was Dodington, daughter and co-heiress of Robert Greville, fourth 
Baron Brooke , she marned the Eail m 1690 Her father belonged 
to the same family as the famous Sii Chailes Bulk Greville of the days 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I 

P 21, 1 13 A toast. — A noted beauty, whose health was often 
drunk by men of fasluon To ‘ toast ’ is to dnnk a person’s health, 
and a * toast ’ is a person whose health is diunk The term is derived 
from the old custom of placing a small piece of toast on the surface 
of the wine Cf Greene, ‘ Eriar Bacon,’ Xv 35, 36 , King’s poem, ‘ The 
Toast,’ and the note on the next line Cf No 24 of the Tatler for an 
amusing story of the origin of this use of the word 

P. 21, 1 16 Some lively lines 

‘While haughty Gallia’s dames that spread 
O’er their pale cheeks an artful red. 

Beheld this beauteous stranger there. 

In native charms divinely fair , 

Confusion in their looks they show’d, 

And with unborrow’d blushes glow’d ’ 

P 21, 1. 16 The Kit Cat club. — ^This was an anstocratic club formed 
by the great Whig leaders about 1699, and met originally at a house 
in Shire Lane, near Temple Bar, at the house of a vendor of mutton 
pies, Chnstopher Katt, after whom the pies were called ‘ Kit-Kats ’ 
Cf Br. Wilham King, * Art of Cookery ’ (1709) 

‘ Immortal made as Kit-Kat by his pies ’ 

A poem was addressed by Settle in 1699 * To the most renowned the 
President and the rest of the Kmghts of the most noble Order of the 
oast,’ which probably refers to the Kit-Cat Club, as the club had its 
toasting-glasses msoribed with a verse or ‘ toast ’ to some reigmng beauty 
CL No. 24 of the Tatler ‘ When she is regularly chosen, her name is 
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written witk a diamond on a drmkmg-glass ’ fThe notable booksellei, 
Tonson, was seoietary of the club and the Earl of Manchester was 
president With the Whig nobleman were associated a number of 
wits, including Addison, Vanbiugh, Congreve, Garth, Steele, and Mayn- 
wanng A lively account of the club is given in the first volume of 
Timbs’s ‘ Club Life m Liondon * 

P 21, 1 19 Versailles. — palace of Louis XIV at Versailles 
near Pans 

P, 21, 1. 20 Louis XIV. reigned from 1651 to 1715 He left 
only one legitimate child, but had a long series of nustiesses, one of 
whom, Madame de Maintenon, he secretly married in 1 684 as a proof 
of his late-found * devotion ’ 

P 21, 1 22 Servile literature. — ^The great French men of letters of 
Louis XIV ’s reign, such as Corneille, Racine, Mohere, La Fontaine, 
Bossuet, Fenelon, vied with one another in their flattenes of the ‘ Grand 
Monarque ’ Even Boileau stooped to servihty in his wntings, though 
he IS said to have told Louis once to his face that he understood the 
art of governing but not that of writing poetry In his letter to Dr 
Newton from Blois, wiitten in 1699, Addison remaiks ‘ Devotion 
and loyalty are everywhere at their greatest height, but learmng seems 
to run very low. . , Every book that comes out has some pages to 
show how much its argument conduces to the honour of the holy church ’ , 
and in a letter to Hahfax of the same year he says ‘ Dacier has been 
forced to prove his Plato a very good Christian before he ventures upon 
his translation, and has so far complied with the taste of the age, that 
his whole book is overrun with texts of scripture, and the notion of 
pre-existence, supposed to be stolen from two verses of the prophets. 
Nay, the humour is grown so universal that it is got among the poets, 
who are every day publishing hves of samts and legends in rhyme ’ 

P 21,1 25 acine. — Jean Racine (1639-1699) was, next to Corneille, 
the greatest of the French tragic poets, his masterpiece being his ‘ Phddie,’ 
published in 1677 He was patromsed by Madame de Maintenon and 
wrote for the two illustrious penitents his t^svo dramas on sacred subjects, 

* Esther ’ and * Athalie,’ the former of which was acted by the inmates 
of St Cyr, a home for poor girls of good fanuly founded by Madame 
de Mamtenon He was associated with Boileau in writing a history,* 
never publrshed, of the reign of Louis XIV, and a history of Port 
Royal, the institution at which he had himself been educated He 
was in high favour until two years before his death, when he incurred 
the displeasure of the king by drawing up a memorial on the best way 
of alleviating the miseries of the people, and was bamshed from the 
court. 

P 21, 1. 26 Dacier. — Andre Dacier (1651-1722) was a critic and 
classical scholar, eminent in Ins own day , he translated into French, 
for the use of the dauphm, Horace, the ‘ Reflections of Marcus Auielius,’ 
Plato, Plutarch, and Epictetus, among other classical authors 

P 21, 1 27 The Athanasian mysteries. — le the doctiuK' ol the 

K 
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Tnnity, as set forth in the Athanasian Creed Although connected 
with the name of Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria in the fourth century 
A D , it IS probable that the creed, at least as we now have it, is of much 
later date, and that it belongs to the first half of the mnth century 
It was directed against the heiesy of Anus, who denied the divinity 
of Chnst 

P 21, 1 27 Plato. — ^The famous Gieek philosopher and disciple 
of Socrates (b c 429-347) He was the fomider of the Academic school 
of philosophy, so called from the grove of Academus at Athens in 
which he taught. He combmed the thought of an exquisitely poetic 
dreamer with the ‘ sweet reasonableness ’ desired by Matthew Arnold 
and a charming ease and grace of style He is, if not the most exact 
and logical, the most stimulating thi^cer of ancient Greece 

P 21, 1 28 A short but lively and graceful letter, — See the extract 
quoted above in the note on line 22. 

P 21, 1 34 lois. — ^A very ancient town, which existed under the 
Boman Empire, and has played a not ummportant part m EYench 
history, the States-General met here on two occasions, and it was 
here that Henry, Duke of Guise, was assassinated m 1588 It is on the 
river Loire in the department of Loiie-et-Ohor, thirty-five miles south- 
west of Orleans 

P 22, 1 1 An Abbe. — ^In Addison’s day an Abbe was usually (1) a 
person who enjoyed a part of the revenues of an abbey without any 
juiisdiction over the monks, and who nught be either a churchman 
or a layman , or (2) one of a class of scmi-ecclesiastics, who assumed 
the title for the sake of distinction, or in the hope of preferment to 
an abbey , such men weie commonly employed as tutors to the sons 
of noblemen and gentlemen and weie often learned in theology and 
the classics 

P. 22, 1 2 Joseph Spence (1698-1768) — Literary cntic, now remem- 
bered oiiily for his book of anecdotes about men of letters entitled 
* Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters of Books and Men,’ pubhshed 
1820 He was a Doctor of Bivimty, Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
(1728-1738), and of Modem History (1742), both offices probably sme- 
cures, and prebendary of Durham Cathedral (1754) He was a friend of 
Pope’s through his ‘Dialogues on Pope’s Translation of the Odyssey,’ 
and a benefactor of strugghng men of letters. 

P. 22, 1 4 Absence. — ^le. absent-mmdedness. 

P 22, 1 10 The Guardian. — ^A journal edited by Steele m 1713, 
which only appeared for 175 numbers, Addison contributed fifty- 
three essays to it 

P. 22, 1. 17 Hough. — See note on p. 7, 1. 30 

P, 22, 1. 18 albranche. — ^Nicolas de Malebianche (1638-1715), 
French ecclesiastic and philosopher, a follower of Descartes. His 
best-known work, * An Investigation into the Nature of Truth’ (De la 
Recherche de la V^rite), was jrubhshed in 1674 
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P 22, 1. 19. oileau. — Nicolas Boileau (1636-1711), was a celebrated 
French poet, satirist, and critic, best known for his * Satires * and 
* Epistles,* his ‘ Art of Poetry,’ and his ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ all imitated 
by Pope See also note on p 21, 1 22. 

P 22, 1, 20 Newton. — ^The illustrious mathematician and natural 
philosopher, Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) His greatest work, * The 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy,’ was published in 
1687 and contained his theory of giavitation. He was elected to the 
Lucasian professorship of mathematics at Cambridge in 1669, success- 
fully defended the privileges of the University against the attempted 
encroachments of James II , and was chosen to represent it in the Con- 
vention Parliament and again in 1701 In 1705 he was kmghted by 
Queen Anne He was a man of remarkable piety and modesty 

P. 22, 1. 21 obbes. — ^Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), a celebrated 
utihtanan philosopher His chief work, ‘Leviathan,’ published in 
1651, was extraordinarily popular in its day, and Pepys, writing in 
1688, grumbled that he had to pay three tiines the original pnce for 
a second-hand copy , Lord Clarendon rephed to it m 1676 In politics 
he advocated absolute monarchy , he reduced rehgion to obedience to 
the laws, the soul to impalpable matter, and morahty to enhghtened 
self-interest. 

P 22, 1 27 The Aeade y, — ^This famous association of forty French 
men of letters, the Immortals, as they are called, was instituted by 
Cardinal Hicheheu in 1635 It is the arbiter of hterary correctness 
and hterary elegance Matthew Arnold, lamentmg the complete 
anarchy which prevails in England m this respect, used to advocate— 
not without cause — ^an English Academy to do for the Enghsh language 
what the Academy has done for French 

P 22, 1 30. Dryden.— See note on p 14, 1 32. 

P. 22, 1. 34 Gernidrii literature. — Until the Victonan era very few 
Enghshmen had any knowledge of German hteiature Thomas Carlyle 
and Matthew Arnold were among the most strenuous advocates of the 
study of the great Geiman writers 

P 22, 1 37 Sir Joshua* — Sir Joshua Heynolds (1723—1792) was an 
-eminent English axtist and something of a man of letters , as a portrait 
pamter he has had few Enghsh artists to equal him, and, perhaps, 
none to elscel him He became president of the Royal Academy in 
1768 and was kmghted in the same year He was one of the famous 
group of celebrities which included Hr Johnson, the leadmg spirit 
Burke, Goldsmith, FoS:, Adam Smith, Gamck, Boswell, Sir Wifiiam 
Jones, Gibbon, and many others, who belonged to the Literary Club 
founded m 1764 by Sir Joshua and Dr Johnson This club was at 
first limited to twelve, afterwaids to twenty members, in 1780 the 
limit was raised to forty It met at fii&t once a week, fiom 1772 eveiy 
other Friday, oiigmally at the Turk’s Head Coffee-house, Geiard Streep 
Soho, and attez seveial migiations settled at the Thatolied House 
Tavein in St James’s Stieet, it still exists under the designation ot 

K 2 
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the ‘ Johnson Club ’ Macaulay, who was himself a member of the 
club in later times, has described these gatherings in his essay on 
(Joker’s edition of Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ (1831) 

P 23, 1 1 rs Thrale. — ^Hester Lynch (1739-1821), who married 
first Mr Thidle in 1763, and, secondly, Signor Piozzi in 1784, was an 
intimate and hfelong fnend of Bi Johnson, with whom she drank 
unnumbeied cups of tea, and whom she celebiated after his death by 
hei * Anecdotes of Dr Johnson ’ (1786) and hei ‘ Letteis to and from 
the late Samuel Johnson.’ She had a house at what was then the 
village of Streatham on the south side of the Thames between Clapham 
and Norwood, now a suburb of London Here the doctor was always 
a welcome guest She was a lady of hterary tastes and wrote an account 
of her travels on the Continent and some poems 

P. 23, 1 1 Wieland. — Christopher Martin Wieland (1733-1813), 
German scholai, poet, critic, and novelist He has been called the 
‘ Voltaire of Germany ’ on account of his versatihty and alleged atheistic 
tendency He was a friend of Goethe, who introduced him to the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and went to reside at Weimar in 1772, 
where he remained until his death. 

P. 23, 1 2. Lessing. — Gotthold Ephi aim Lessing (1729-1781), German 
poet, critic, and geneial writer, was the author of ‘ Fables,’ ‘ Letters 
on Literatuie,’ ‘Laocoon,’ a treatise on sculpture, painting, and 
poetry, ‘ Dramaturgic,’ a tieatise on the ait of the diamatist by which 
Shakespoaie was first made really known in Geimany, and of the 
tragedies, ‘ Minna von Bamhelm ’ and ‘ Nathan the Wise ’ Coleridge 
was a great admiier and student of Lessing, who has also influenced 
Matthew Arnold, Carlyle, and other modern Enghsh writers His aim 
was to arouse a new spirit in German literature, and he succeeded , 
he himself is one of the classics of Geimany 

P 23, 1. 3. oileau. — See note on p 22, 1 19 

P 23, 1. 4. ‘ Paradise Lost ’ and . . . ‘ Absalom and Achitophel.’— 
hlilton’s ‘ Paradise Lost ’ was pubhshed in 1667 , Dryden’s ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel ’ in 1681. This was a satire written at the command 
of Giarles II , m which the ‘ Merry Monaich ’ appears in the remark- 
able disguise of David, Kmg of Israel, the Duke of Monmouth as Absalom, 
David’s rebelhous son, and Shaftesbury as Achitophel See note on 
p 14, 1. 32. 

P 23, 1 8 Johnson,— See note on p 18, 1 32 

P. 23, 1 17 Caustic. — Severely critical, cutting ; through French 
and Low Latin from Greek haustihos, corrosive, Jcaiein, to bum 

P. 23, 1 18 That authority, &c.— The power of Louis XIV. 

P 23, 1 24 To turn sycophant. — To become an obsequious flatterer 
Sycophant comes through IVench and Low Latin from Greek suko^ 
qihmites^ a base informer, hterally ‘ one who shows or declares figs,’ 
1 e. an infoimer against any one who endeavouis to export figs — ^a 
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practice foibidden in Attica by the laws of Solon , the explanation is 
the one given by ancient writers, but it is doubtful whethei it is 
correct 

P 23, 1 31 The Augustan age. — ^The reign of the emperor Augustus 
His sole rule began from b c 31, when he defeated Marcus Antonius 
at Actium , but his reign is reckoned from b c 27, when he assumed 
the title of Augustus Caesar, to his death in A d. 14 It was thS great 
age of Roman hterature, when Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus, 
and Livy flourished 

P. 23, 1 35 Pollio. — Caius Asinius Polho, Roman oratoi, soldier, 
statesman, and man of letters (b c 76~a b 4) He was an intimate 
friend of Vergil and of Horace, both of whom eulogised him in their 
poems, and a generous patron of literary men and artists Quintihan 
says of his oratory * In Asmius Pollio there is much invention, much, 
according to some, excessive, dihgence, but he is so far from the 
brilhancy and sweetness of Cicero that he might he a generation earher ’ 
(Cruttwell) But the gift of oratory was a dangerous one to exercise 
under the empire, and Polho appeared but httle in pubhc life aftoi his 
victory over the Dalmatians (a d 34), for which he obtained a triumph 

P 23, 1 36 Idiom of the Po. — ^Livy (for whom see note on p 11, 
1 8) was a native of Padua, the Roman Patavium, in Venetia, a 
few miles west of Venice The river Po forms tho southern boundary 
of this province Livy’s full name was Titus Livius Fatavinus (of 
Patavium) 

P 24, 1 1 Frederick the Great — one of the subjects of Thomas 
Carlyle’s pen — was Frederick II , King of Prussia (1712-1786), who suc- 
ceeded his father, Frederick William I , in 1740 In a series of wars of 
unscrupulous aggrandisement he raised Prussia from an insignificant 
kingdom into the dominant military Power of the Continent He 
dabbled in hterature himself, and delighted to pose as the patron of 
men of letters, especially of distingmshed Frenchmen , but his liberality 
of treatment was not on a par with his professions Macaulay gives 
an entertaimng account of Frederick’s relations with Voltaire and other 
foreign guests in his essay on Frederick the Great (1842) 

P 24, 1 9 rasmus and Fracastorius.— Desidenus Erasmus (1467- 
■ 1536) was bom in Holland and was the greatest classical scholar of 
his age He was originally brought up as a monk, but disliked the 
monastic life and bitterly satirised the monks m his famous ‘ Colloquies ’ , 
hence the saying^ that ‘ Erasmus laid the egg of the Reformation which 
Luther hatched ’ But, through timidity, ho was untrue to his con- 
victions and opposed Luther’s reforms He visited England in 1497, 
and in 1510 he came again at the invitation of Henry VIII and was 
appointed Professor of Divinity and Greek lecturer at Cambiido-e, 
where ‘ Erasmus’s Walk ’ at Queen’s College is still shown He stayed 
with Sir Thomas More on his first anival, and it was in More’s house 
that he wrote * Encomium Morise,’ ‘ Praise of Folly,’ with a pun on 
More’s name He wrote numerous works, all in Latin, on philological, 
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theological, and classical subjects , but his most valuable achievement 
was the jinntnig m 1516 of the first ‘ New Testament ’ m Greek 

Fracastorius was the pen-name of Oeronimo Fracastore, Italian 
physician, astronomer, and Latin poet (1483-1553) 

P. 24, 1 10 Dr. obertson and Sir Walter Scott.— William Robertson 
(1721-1793), Scotch divine and historian, wrote histones of the reigns of 
Mary and of James VI of Scotland, and of Charles V, a history of 
America, and * An Histoncal Disquisition concermng the knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India ’ 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), novelist and poet, was the author of 
the famous Waveiley novels, and the creator of the modem novel In 
poetry he was one of the pioneers of the revolt from the classical to 
the romantic, but abandoned poetry for prose romance when his star 
paled before Byron’s His works are in themselves ‘ a hberal education ’ 

P 24, 1 12 ‘ Waverley ’ . . . ‘ ar ion.’— Scott’s novel pubhshed in 
1814 and his poem published m 1808 

P 24, 1 12 Scotticisms. — Scotch pecuhanties of idiom and usage 

P 24, 1 15 The noble alcaics of Gray. — ^Latm poems written in 
the classical alcaio metre by Thomas Gray, of which the finest example 
IS his poem on the ‘ Grande Chartreuse ’ (see note on p 6, 1 37) 
Gray was born in 1716 and died m 1771, and was the author of the 
famous * Elegy written in a Country Church-yard ’ He was a scholar 
and a man of varied learning, as well as a fine lyrical poet , partly from 
fastidiousness of taste, partly from indolence, he left behind him a 
much slenderer monument of his powers than his contemporaries, and 
posterity, have concurred in judging to have been due to them Alcaics 
are so called from the reputed inventor of the metre, the Greek lyrical 
poet Alcaeus, of Mitylene m the island of Lesbos, who flourished about 
600 B c Tennyson’s experimental alcaics in Enghsh, on Milton, will give 
some idea of it to those who cannot read Horace or the Greek lyricists. 

P 24, 11 15, 16. The playful elegiacs of Vincent ourne.— Vincent 
Bourne (1697-1747) was a master at Westminster School, where he 
was tutor to Cowper, the poet. He pubhshed a volume entitled 
‘ Poemata ’ in 1734, and a volume of Latm poems, partly translations, 
partly ongmal, m 1750 His collected works and letters appeared 
in 1808 Cowper writes of him • ‘ I love the memory of Vincy Bourne. 
I think him a better poet than Tibullus, Propertius, Ausomus, or 
any of the writers in this way, except Ovid, and not at all inferior to 
him’ The judgment is in amusing contrast with Macaulay’s, but 
Cowper’s view of his old master’s work is seen through a haze of affec- 
tionate sentiment Charles Lamb justly calls him * most classical and, 
at the same time, most English of the Latimsts ’ in his Essays of Eha, 
‘Complaint of the Decay of Beggars,’ and quotes one of Bourne’s 
Latm poems, adding a translation of his own Elegiacs, a classical 
metre, are couplets consisting of an alternate hexameter and penta- 
meter; so called owmg to the employment of this metre for poetry 
written in honour of the dead — ^from Greek elegos, a song of mourning. 
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P 24, 11 19-23 ‘ Do not imagine, however, that in saying so I mean 
to find fault with the Latin verses that you have sent me by one 
of your eminent umversity scholars I thought them very fine, and 
worthy of Vida and Sannazaro, but not of Horace and Vergil ’ 

P, 24, 1 22 Vida. — ^Marco Girolamo Vida (1490-1567), Italian church- 
man and Latin poet. He was secretary to Pope Clement VIII , and 
attended the Council of Trent as Bishop of Alba, 1545-1563 He 
wrote Latm poems on the game of chess and on the art of poetry, and 
an epic in six books on the life of Christ 

P 24, 1 22 Sannazar. — Jacopo Sannazaro of Naples (1458-1530) 
wrote in Itahan a description of rural hfe entitled 'Arcadia,’ and 
numerous songs, madrigals, and sonnets, and in Latin several poems, 
of which the most celebrated was on the Virgin Mary and the birth 
of Christ. 

P 24, 1 26 Fraguier. — Claude Prangois Piagmer (1666-1728), 
French Jesuit, scholar and morahst 

P 24, 1 26 Catullus. — See note on p 8, 1 31 

P 24, 11 34-3^6 

* Why once again, my Muse, dost bid me stammer 
In Latin numbers, of Sigambnan sire 
Me born far northwaid of the Alpine chain ? ’ 

The Sigambnans weie a tnbe that inhabited the northern half of 
what is now the Westphahan province of Piussia 

P 25, 1 1 Machmse Gesticulantes — ^Puppets, marionettes, one of 
Addison’s Latin poems published in the ‘ Musje Anglicanse,’ in which 
he describes various kinds of pujipet-shows, including ‘ Punch and 
Judy ’ See notes on p 14, 11 9 and 23, for the ' Gerano-Pygmaeo- 
machia,’ and on p 14, 11 3 and 7, and p 21, 1 7, for remarks on the 
Latm poems 

P 25, 1 2. Opened himself. — ^I e expressed his thoughts unreservedly 

P. 25, 1 16 ombast and tinsel. — Bombast is extravagant or 
inflated language, fustian, rant, hterally ‘ stuffing ’ or ‘ padding,’ from 
the original sense of the word, which is ‘ cotton ’ or the ‘ cotton-plant ’ 
Tinsel sigmfies superficial glitter, tasteless ornaments of style — a figura- 
tive application of the original sense of the word, which sigmfies thin 
strips of some glittering metal, used to pioduce a glittering show 
cheaply • from French etincelle, Latin scintzllaf a spark 

P. 25, 1 17 Spectator . . . Guardian. — See notes on p 64, 1 3, and 

p. 22, 1 10 

P 25, 1 22 Charles, &c. — Charles II of Spam, the last king of 
the house of Austria, died in 1700 

P. 25, 1 23 Philip, uke of Anjou.— He was the second son of 
Louis, the Dauphin or heir-appaient, who was the only legitimate son 
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of Louis XIV , aiul died m 1712, three yoais before his fathei Philip 
Succeeded as Philip V of Spam m 1700, with the coniuvaixoe of his 
giandfathcr 

P 25, 1 24 Dauphin. — ^Was originally the surname of the lords of 
the province called ‘ Dauphin^,’ who bore on their crest three dolphins, 
in allusion to their name The title, originally ‘ Dauphin of 
ViennoiS,’ had been borne by the Counts of Viennois from the eleventh 
oi twelfth century till 1349, when the last Count ceded his lordship 
to the king on condition that the title should always be preserved 
The word comes through Old French dolphin^ from Latin delpMnus, 
a dolphin 

P 25, 1 25 His engagements, &c.— Louis XIV had escpressly 
renounced all claims for his descendants to the throne of Spam when 
he maiiied Maria Theresa of Spam, and the renunciation had been 
latified at the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659, and again by the Partition 
Treaty with England and Holland in 1698 See Macaulay’s essay 
on the * War of the Succession in Spam ’ (18331 

P 25, 1 26 States-General. — ^Tho name given "to the legislative 
assemblies of the Netherlands 

P. 25, 1 27 House of ourbon. — ^Tue reigning family m France 

since the accession of Henn IV in 1589 

P 25, 1 30 Presaging the calamities, &c.— They did nob foresee 
the lesults of Louis’ bieaoh of faith, viz the disastrous War of the 
vSpanish Succession, 1702-1713 

P 25, 1 34-36 The passage is an eis:traot from a letter addressed 
in the autumn of 1700 to Bishop Hough, which continues ‘There 
is scarce a man in it that docs not give himself greater airs upon it, 
and look as well pleased as if he had received some considerable advance- 
ment in his own fortunes ’ 

P 26, 1 4 Ligurian coast. — ^The maritime province of Italy, which 
extends to Ventimiglia on the west and a little beyond Spezzia on the 
east, was called Liguria, from a Celtic tribe that invaded North Italy 
B c 238, and gave the Romans considerable trouble The whole coast 
from Nice to Spezzia is now known as the Rivieia 

P 26, 1. 6 Solstice. — ^The winter solstice is the time when the sun 
IS farthest from the equator , so called because the sun apparently 
stands still in its southward motion — ^Latin solsUtium, from sol, 
the sun, and sistot I make to stand 

P 26, 1 7 lack storms. — Cf Vergil, ‘ Georgies,’ m 278, 279 , 
‘ -®neid,’ V 693-697 ; and Lucretius, vi 285 , in the two last passages 
‘ atia tempsstas,’ a black storm, occurs See note on Ime 13 below 

P 26, 11 8, 9 Confessed himself to a capuchin. — ^I e. confessed his 
sms to a friar of the Capuchin order, who happened to be on board. 
The Capuchins, or begging fnars, are an order of Franciscan monks 
founded in Italy in 1528, and are so named from the cowl or hopd 
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winch, they wear, the * capouoh,’ Ilahaii cappuchio, Low Latin 
caput mm, from Latin caput, the head 

P 26, 1 9 The English heretic. — e Addison All Protestants 
aie ‘ heretics ’ in the eyes of Roman Cathohcs 

P 26, 1 13 The ode was pnbhshed m the Spectator, No 489, on 
Septembei 20f 1712, and describes the storm which he encdnnteied 
on his voyage in a sailing-boat between San Remo and Genoa See 
note on p 30, 1 21 Macaulay’s description is based partly on the 
ode and partly on a passage in Addison’s ‘ Remarks on Italy,’ 
which runs ‘ We were forced to he in it ’ (the Gulf of Genoa) ‘ two 
days, and our captain thought his ship in so great danger, that he 
fell upon his knees and confessed himself to a capuchin who was on 
_board with us But at last, taking the advantage of a side-wind, we 
were driven back in a few hours’ time as far as Monaco Lucan has 
given us a description of the haibour that we found so very welcome 

ds, after the great danger we had escaped ’ Just above Addison 
translates a quotation from Horace about ‘the ruffled ocean hlach 
with stoi ms ’ 

P 26, 1 15 Savona. — ^Twenty-five miles south-west of Genoa At 
this period it still formed part of the territory of the Genoese Repubhc 

P 26, 1 18 Genoa. — ^Became a free state about 1000 a x> , and the 
house of Bona, mentioned below, came into prominence about the 
end of the thirteenth century The first Boge, or Buke, of Genoa was 
appointed in 1339 The city at times fell under the power of Prance, 
ot Naples, of Milan, between 1396 and 1419, but regained its freedom 
after more than another century of struggle under Andrew Bona m 
1628, and had mamtained it up to Addison’s days. The ‘Book of 
Gold ’ — II Lihro d’ Oro — was the name given to the register of nobles 
at Venice, and, if Macaulay is coriect, at Genoa also But the exist- 
ence of the institution at Genoa was unknown to any of the cultivated 
Itahan gentlemen, including a Genoese, of whom I made inquiries 

P. 26, 1 21 Frescoes. — Fresco is an Italian word meaning ‘ fresh.’ 
Frescoes are wall-paintings — ^paintmgs on fresh plaster not vet drv. 
See note on 1 23 ^ 

P 26, 1 22 Temple of the Annunciation.— The chuich called 
L Annunciata was erected in 1587 in honoui of the announcement 
of the angel to the Virgin Maiy of the coming birth of Christ 

P 26, 1 23 The long glories of the house of Doria.— This seems to 
be an echo, unconscious perhaps, of Tennyson’s hne m his ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,’ pubhshed a year before Macaulay’s essay. 

‘ And the long glories of the winter moon ’ 

note above on 1 18 Addison mentions in his 
‘ Travels ^ a room ‘ in the Buke of Boria’s palace, that is hung with 
tapestry, in which are wrought the figures of the great persons that 
the family has produced , as perhaps there is no house in Europe that 
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can show a longer line of heroes, that have still acted for the good of 
their country ’ These frescoes were painted by a pupil of Raphael 

P. 26, 1 24. iian, in the centre of the Lombard plain, has a 
cathedral which is the grandest specimen of Gothic architeotuie now 
standing It is built of white marble, and is matchless in the number 
and delicacy of its carvings and statues. Of Tennyson, ‘ The Daisy ’ 

* 0 Milan, O the chanting quires, 

The giant windows’ blazon’d fires. 

The height, the space, the gloom, the glory » 

A mount of marble, a hundred spires » 

I climbed the roofs at break of day , 

Sun-smitten Alps before me lay 
I stood among the silent statues, 

And statued pmnacles, mute as they ’ 

The so-called Gothic style of architecture, to which the name was 
at jfirst contemptuously given by architects of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centunes, has nothing to do with the Goths, and the term is a misnomer 
It IS still used in England, however, to designate the various pointed 
types of architecture that prevailed in Europe from the twelfth century 
until the Itahan Renaissance One of the mam principles of Gothic 
buildmg IS that every part, even the ornamental, should have a con- 
structive value It is one of the noblest types, and certainly the most 
devotional type of architecture 

P 26, 1. 26 Lake Snacus. — The Latin name for the Lago di Garda, 
part of the eastern boundary of Lombardy , the nver Mincio flows 
through it. * It was so rough with tempests,’ says Addison, * when 
we passed by it, that it brought into my mind Virgil’s noble description 
of it ; 

“ teque 

Eluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, manno.” 

Here vex’d by winter storms Benacus raves 

The lake perfectly resembles a sea when it is worked up by storms 
It is thirty-five miles in length, and twelve in breadth ’ 

The passage quoted is from Vergil, ‘ Georgies,’ ii. 159, 160 

P. 26, 1 28. Venice. — ^This famous city, at the north-western ex- 
tremity of the Adnatio, is bmlt on numerous small islands in a great 
lagoon formed by the retreatmg sea The great period of Venetian 
power and splendour was from the ninth to the sixteenth century ; it 
was the maritime rival of Genoa, and contended with the latter for the 
trade of the East. The gaiety and dissipation of Vemce are frequently 
alluded to by Shakespeare and other Ehzabethan writers The Carmval, 
the festival celebrated in Roman Cathohe countries during the last 
three days in Lent, endmg on Shrove Tuesday, used to be nowhere 
observed with greater splendour than at Vemce , but it has of late 
entirely lost its significance there. 
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P 26, 1 30 — asques . . . serenades. — Masques are entertainments 
at ■which all the guests wear masks * The great diversion of the place 
at that time,’ Addison observes, ‘is masking The Venetians, who 
are naturally grave, love to give into the folhes and entertamments 
of such seasons, when disguised in a false personage ’ Serenades are 
usually evening songs^ especially those sung by a lover under a lady’s 
window , but at Venice the term is commonly applied to<. open-air 
concerts, with illuminations, on the Grand Canal 

P 27, 1 3 Cato. — Marcus Portius Cato, of Utica, b c 95-46, the 
unbending Stoic and adversary of all attempts to overthrow the Roman 
republic When the struggle between Julius Caesai and Pompeius 
began, he joined the latter The Pompeians were defeated at the 
battle of Thapsus, B c 46, and he committed smcide rather than fall 
into the hands of Caesar ‘ Par more than the so-called “ last of the 
Romans,” Brutus and Cassius, he represented all that was best m the 
opposition to Caesarism ’ (Pelham) 

P. 27, 1 4 Scipio. — ^Metellus Soipio was the father-in-law of Pompeius, 
had received a command in Macedoma, and had been present at the 
battle of Pharsalia He was in command of the Pompeians at the 
battle of Thapsus 

P.27,1 6 Plutarch . • . Tasso. — ^Adehghtfullyabsuid combination 
For Plutarch see note on p 11, 1 10; for Tasso, note on p 16, 
1 18 , the former lived a century and a half, the latter more than 
sixteen centunes, after Cato. 

P. 27, 1 12 Anachronis s. — See preceding note 

P 27, 1 21 San Marino. — ^This quaint little state has an area of 
only twenty-one square miles and a population of some 10,000 It is 
situated at a height of some 2000 feet among the lower slopes of the 
Apennines, wuth a capital of the same name about twelve miles west 
of Rimim It is still an independent republic — principally because it 
has never been worth any sovereign’s while to take it— after 1300 
years’ duration 

P 27, 11. 26, 27. With the exultation of a Whig, &c.— Cf Addison’s 
‘ Letter from Italy ’ 

‘ We envy not the warmer chme that hes 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies , 

’Tis liberty that crowns Britannia’s isle. 

And makes her banen rooks and her bleak mountains smile ’ 

At the close of a very interesting account in his ‘Tiavels ’ he notes • 
‘The people are esteemed very honest and rigorous in the execution 
of justice, and seem to live more happy and contented among their 
roc^ and snows than others of the Itahans do in the pleasantest vallies 
of the world Nothing, mdeed, can be a greater instance of the natural 
love that mankind has for liberty, and of their aversion to an arbitrary 
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government, than such a savage mountain ooveied with people, and 
the Campama of Rome, which lies in the same country, almost destitute 
of inhabitants ’ Romo was then ruled by the Popes, and the States 
of the Church suffered under a very rank kind oE misgovernment But 
the Campagna, the surrounding swamp, was deserted owing to its un- 
healthiness mainly 

P 27t 1 33 St. Peter’s . . the Pantheon.— The great church of 

St. Peter is said to have been founded by the Emperor Constantme 
on the site of the circus of Neio, where St Peter is traditionally related 
to have been mart 3 rred The present church was commenced by 
Bramante under Pope Julius II in 1506, and completed in 1626 It 
IS the most imposing church m Christendom, and has a dome of immense 
size, but beautifully proportioned, which was erected under the super- 
vision of Michael Angelo Adjoining it is the Vatican palace, the 
lesidence of the Pope 

The Pantheon is an ancient Roman building, the only one in Rome 
which IS still in a perfect state of preservation It was built, as the 
inscription on the frieze still testifies, by Marcus Agrippa, son-m-law 
of the Emperor Augustus, b o 27, and was converted into a Christian 
church in 609 a d undci the name of ‘ Sancta Maiia ad Martyres ’ 
It IS now known as ‘Santa Maria Rotonda,’ from its dome Since 
1870, when Rome again became the capital of Italy, it has been the 
burying-place of her great dead, the ‘ Westminster Abbey of Rome ’ 

P 27, 1 34 Holy Week. — ^The last week before Easter Day, in 
which the passion and crucifixion of Christ are commemorated 

P 27, 1 36 Why he chose to fly, &c. — ^It does not appear difficult 
to understand why Addison avoided these gorgeous ceremonies In 
the first place, he was a convinced and feivent Protestant, and such 
persons did not, in those days at least, think it right to attend Roman 
Catholic services , and secondly, he was a State pensioner, known to 
be under the patronage of Lord Somers, and might not have thought 
it prudent to be present, even if his religious scruples had allowed him 
Macaulay suggests only the second and less piobable reason What 
httle Addison had seen of such ceremomes appears to have filled him 
only with disgust, as appears from a passage m his paper, No 201 of 
the Spectator . * I have seen the Pope officiate at St Peter’s, where, 
for two hours together, he was busied in putting on or off his Afferent 
accoutrements, according to the different parts he was to act in them ’ 

P 28, 1 1 Sensibility. — ^Moral and aesthetic susceptibility is here 
meant, i e. a capacity for refined emotion 

P. 28, 1 11 The Appian Way. — ^The old Roman highway constructed, 
312 B c , during his censorship by Appius Claudius Csecus, the stout 
old patrician and orator, who died about 278 B,o. 

P. 28, 1 12 aples. — ^The kingdom of Naples and Sicily was founded 
by the Normans in 1059 and passed by mamage to the Empiie m 
1194 , a foreign ruler, Charles of Anjou, was imposed by the Pope m 
1266 From 1435 the kmgdom fell at various times under the rule 
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of France and of Spain, and at this period it was an appendage of the 
Crown of Spam The capital, Naples, on the bay of that name, is 
one of the most heantifully situated cities in the world, and one of 
the most corrupt 

P 28, 1 13, The awful ounta* . — ^Mount Vesuvius. 

P 28, 1 15 Herculaneu . — ^This ancient Koman city was buried 
by the lava fiom an eruption of Vesuvius, a d 79 The fiist discovery 
of it was made m 1711 Pompeii was overwhelmed in showers of 
ashes by the same catastrophe , the ruins are some seven or eight miles 
south of Naples, a httle inland 

P. 28, 1 16. Paestu , now Pesto, was in Lucania. It is about 
forty-five miles south-east of Naples, at a shoit distance from the coast 
of the southern half of the bay of Salerno It was originally a Greek 
colony, founded from Sybans, bc 600, and called Poseidoma, the 
city of Poseidon or Neptune. The temples, which are the finest examples 
of Greek architectuie extant outside Attica, are the great Temple of 
Neptune, the so,-called * Basihca,’ an earlier and ruder work, and the 
Temple of Ceres. 

P 28, 1 20 Salvator. — Salvator Kosa, the Italian pamter, poet, 
and musician, was bom near Naples in 1616 and died in 1673 He 
was distmgmshed most as a landscape pamter , his masterpiece is the 

• Witch of Endor.’ now m the Louvre Gallery at Pans. He dehghted 
m scenes of gloomy grandeur, the following stanza m Tennyson’s 

* Palace of Art ’ was probably intended to describe one of Ins landscapes 
of this kmd . 

‘ And one a foreground black with stones and slags, 

Beyond, a Ime of heights, and higher 
All ban’d with long white cloud the scornful crags. 

And highest, snow and fiie ’ 

A fine specimen of his wpik, ‘ Mercury and the Woodman,’ is in the 
National Galleiy in London 

P. 28, 1 21. Vico.— Giovanm Battista Vico (1688-1743) was a 
native of Naples and an origmal philosophic tlnnker. He had been 
appomted Professor of Rhetoiic at the Umveisity of Naples m 1697, 
and held the post nearly forty years His chief work was a philosophy 
of history entitled ‘ Principles of a New Science,’ pubhshed m 1725, 
in which he anticipated in a remaikable manner some of the speculations 
of modem philosopheis 

P 28, 1 23 Yucatan. — ^The pemnsula of Yucatan juts out into the 
Gulf of Mexico and defends the south-eastern portion of it The 
ancient cities of Yucatan were described m a woik pubhshed by the 
American traveller, John Lloyd Stephens, in 1842, which Macaulay, 
an omnivorous leadei, had, no doubt, just pel used 

P 28, 1 25 Posilipo. — ^Monte Po&ihpo is the lull that bounds Naples 
on the west The old giotto which Addison oxploied has been closed 
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and replaced by a new one constracted in 1882-1885 It was excavated, 
probably, in the reign of Augustus, and is mentioned by fcseneca and 
Petromus. Neai it is the traditional tomb ot Vergil, who had a villa 
on the hill, in which he composed the ‘ Georgies ’ and the ‘ iEneid * 

P. 28, 1 26 Caprese. — small island, now called Capn, near the 
entrance ‘‘of the lovely bay of Naples, about twenty nules fiom Naples. 
It was the favourite resort of the Eoman emperor Tiberius, who lesided 
there almost entirely durmg the later years of his reign Of. Juvenal, 

‘ Sat.’ X. 71, 93 

P 28, 1 31 Paralytic dotage. — Semle decay The kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies was an ancient one ; see note above on line 12 

P 28, 1 31. Castile and Aragon.--The two ancient monarchies 
united by the marriage of Perdmand and Isabella m 1469, which brought 
about the expulsion of the Moors from Granada and the umon of all 
Spam under one Christian ruler These two provinces are smgled 
out here as pecuharly Spamsh It was from Navarre and Castile that 
the first movement came for throwing off the yoke, of the Saracens 
at an earlier date 

P 29, 1 1 Jacobitis . — ^The paitisans of James II were called 
Jacobites, from the Latin Jacobus, James, after the Be volution of 
1688 

P 29, 1 1. The Freeholder, &e. — ^This penodical, which appeared 
twice a week, was commenced by Addison in December 1715, and 
continued till the end of June 1716 It is the most elaborate of his 
political writings It has been called a political Spectator Its object 
was twofold — first, to support the Hanoverian succession and to condemn 
the recent rebelhon , secondly, to recommend pohtical moderation, and 
to show by example how effectively urbamty, aided by wit and humour, 
can take the place of vulgar and scurrilous abuse even in a partisan 
pamphlet And that Addbson carried out lus ideas of modeiation in 
his personal relations with pohtical opponents we know both from the 
records of his inteicourse with Swift and from the extraordinary esteem 
in which he was held by his Tory opponents geneially. The Freeholder, 
though its pohtics are sometlnng staled by time, has such hteraiy 
merit m some of the dehneations that they are still lead ; of these 
the best are the papers which describe the Tory foxhunter Even the 
Jacobite Dr. Johnson was moved to observe of them : ‘ In argument 
he had many equals but his humour was singular and matchless 
Bigotry itself must be dehghted with the Tory Eosiiunter.’ The papers 
are Nos. 22, 44, and 47 of the Freeholder, 

P. 29, 1 3 Passive obedience. — ^The dootnne of the extreme Tones 
and High Churchmen, that all resistance to a lawful sovereign was 
impious, because he ruled by divme nght. See note on p. 42, 1. 37. 

P. 29, 1. 6 Felucca. — An Itahan word signifying a long, nanow, 
undecked vessel, with two sloping masts and benches for sixteen to 
twenty-four oarsmen , theie is an awning or shelf ei for passengers at 
the stern. 
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P 29, 1 6. Headland, &c. — ^Misenum, now the * Punta di Miseno,* 
IS a promontory mne miles south-west of Naples It was said to have 
derived its name from the trumpeter of -^Eneas, who was drowned there, 
according to the story which Vergil relates (‘ iEneid,’ vi 162-175) , 
in hues 232, 233 of the same book the placing of the oar and trumpet 
on the tomb of the dead Misenus is narrated 

P 29, 11. 8, 9 Pro ontory of Circe. — The town and piomontory in 
Latmm were both named Oiiceii by the Romans , the latter is now 
called Monte Ciroello It rises abruptly from the sea to a height of 
1800 feet, and forma the north-western arm of a wide bay which eSctends 
south-eastward almost to the point where the bay of Naples begins. 
Circe, daughter of the Sun, the evil witch who transformed men mto 
beasts, was said to have taken refuge at this spot after her flight from 
Colchis on account of the murder of her husband . hence ‘ fabled ’ 
Cf. Vergil, ‘ iEneid,’ vu. 10-25. 

P 29, 1 10 ark verdure . . . turbid, &c.— -The allusion is to 
Vergil’s hues just ,below m the same book, 29-32 and 36 ; 

* And now ^neas from the sea beholds 

A forest wide, wherethrough the pleasant stream 
Of Tiber, laden with his golden sand. 

In whirhng eddies plunges to the deep * 

P 29, 1 12 Ostia. — ^The ancient port of Rome was at the mouth 
of the Tiber, about fifteen imles from Rome 

P 29, 1 13 Hot and sickly onths. — August and September were 
so unhealthy at Rome that all who could do so avoided the city at 
that season. References to the mortahty at Rome in autumn are 
frequent m Horace and Juvenal Cf. Horace ‘Odes,’ u 14, 15, iii 
23, 8 ; * Satires,’ u 6, 18 , ‘ Epistles,’ I vm 3-10, and I. Sm 15 , 
Juvenal, « Satires,’ iv. 56 , vi. 517 , x. 221, 

P 29, 1. 15 ad dogs, &c. — The picture is pieoed together from 
passages of Hoiaoe The * mad dog ’ comes from ‘ Epistles,’ n. 2, 76, 
though there is nothing m that epistle to mdicate that Horace was 
writing in autumn, and the dog-days, rather than August and September, 
were the period when rabid dogs weie prevalent , the * funerals ’ come 
from ‘ Epistles,’ i 7, 6, and ii. 2, 74 ; the ‘ first figs of the season.’ 
fiom * Epistle,’ i 7, 5. 

P. 29, 11 18, 19 To breathe unhurt tainted air —From Addison’s 
* Hivme Ode,’ for which see note on p 26, 1 13 The stanza runs : 

* In foreign realms and lands remote. 

Supported by thy care, 

Through burmng climes I passed unhuit, 

And breath’d m tainted air ’ 

P 29, 1 22. The aster pieces of ancient and ' odern art.— E g the 
famous Gieek statues lu the Vatican, the Apollo Belvedcie, the Laocoon 
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group, the torso of Hercules, and the two statues of athletes, the Dis- 
cobolus and the Apoxyomenus , and the pictures of Raphael, his frescoes, 
known as the ‘ Stanze,’ m the papal apartments, and his ceiling paintings 
in the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican 

P 29, 1 25 Sienna. — ^Thirty miles south of Florence, a very ancient 
city 'Ihe cathedral, which is of marble, is said to stand on the site 
of a temple of Minerva , it was begun early in the thirteenth century 
and completed in 1380. 

P 29, 1 27 Shrewsbury.— See note on p 20, 1 8 He was 
at first a Tory, but not a Jacobite But although at one time he, like 
Lord Clarendon and others, had favoured a plan for driving William 
from the throne in favour of Anne, he became in later life a firm adherent 
of the Hanoverian succession, and as President of the Council in 1714 
was mainly instrumental m securmg it, being nominated Lord Treasurer 
by the Council and accepted by the dying Queen At the time when 
Addison visited him, the Duke’s sentiments weie probably those of 
many thousands of Enghshmen who, while determined not to have 
King James — ^and Romamsm — again at any price, clesired to be ruled 
by a sovereign who could speak and understand their language But 
Macaulay was such a thorough paced Whig, that he was incapable of 
understanding and appreciating the naturalness of such a position 

P 30, 1 2 The sculptures in the Museum.— The most celebrated of 
these are the statues in the octagonal room, styled the * Tnbuna,’ of 
the Uffizi Palace, the Satyr playing on the cymbal, the group of the 
Wrestlers, the Medici Venus, and the Scythian whetting his knife to 
flay Marsyas, and in the Pitti Gallery the famous Niobe group, which 
IS thought to be a Roman copy of the group designed either by Scopas 
or by Praxiteles in the fourth century b c. Of these, Addison mentions 
only * the Venus of Medicis ’ Macaulay is inaccurate in saying that 
Addison pieferred the sculptures of Florence to those of the Vatican , 
all that he says is . ‘ Florence, for modern statues, I think, excels even 
Rome.’ 

P 30, 1 4 The ravages of the last war.— Northern and North- 
Western Italy, the provinces of Lombardy and Piedmont, had suffered 
cruelly from the troops of Louis XIV after Marshal Catinat’s victory 
over the impenal army commanded by Prmce Eugene and the Duke 
of Savoy at Marsagha, in Piedmont, October 1693 

P 30, 1. 6 A still fiercer conflict. — ^The War of the Spamsh Suc- 
cession 

P 30, 1. 6 ugene. — ^Fian^ois Eugene, Prmce of Savoy-Cangnan, 
was the son of the Count of Soissons by a niece of Cardinal Mazarin, 
and a grandson of the Duke of Savoy He was born at Pans m 1663, 
and was at first destined for the Church , but his father’s death, and 
the wrongs inflicted on his mother and on his family by Louis XIV , 
drove him into the service of the Emperor Leopold II , in which he 
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had already distinguished himself greatly at the siege of Vienna, in 
Piedmont, and at the battle of Zenta, where he defeated the Tuiks 
in September 1697. At a later date he became one of the most cele- 
brated generals in Europe, second only to Marlborough, perhaps, m 
renown. He died in 1736 He was one of the few * very perfect gentle 
knights * of history 

• 

P. 30, 1 7. The h tian Alps. — ^3?hat portion of the Alpine chain 
which bordered Rhaetia, the ancient name of the country which now 
compnses the Gnsons, the Tyrol, and the north-eastern part of Lombardy. 
For Catinat, see note above on hne 4. 

P 30, 1 8 The faithless ruler of Savoy. — Victor Amadeus II , Duke 
of Savoy (1666-1732), who succeeded his father in 1675 He was at 
first m alhance with Ijouis XIV , and in 1686 renewed the cruel persecu- 
tion of his Protestant subjects the Vaudois, or Waidenses, whose 
oppression by his father had provoked Cromwell’s interference and 
Milton’s fiery sonnet But in 1690 he joined the league of Spam and 
the Empire agamst France and, at the instance of England and Holland, 
restored their homes and their freedom of worship to the Vaudois Hi a 
defeat at Marsagha has been mentioned above \^en the War of 
the Spamsh Succession began, he changed sides again and commanded 
the combined forces of France and Spam in Italy, wlnle at the same 
time he intrigued with the house of Austna In 1701 he once more 
turned his coat and declared against the Kang of Spam, his own son- 
in-law, and was nearly rmned by the vengeance of Spam, Prince 
Eugene saved him by the victory of Tunn in 1706 By the Treaty 
of Utrecht, 1713, he became King of the Two Sicihes, but m 1720 
exchanged them for the kingdom of Sardima Though a ‘ faithless ’ 
politician of the Macohiavellian pattern, he was a very able ruler 

P 30, 1 10 anehester.— See note on p 21, 1 11. 

P 30, 1. 12. Grand Alliance. — ^The first Grand Alhance was between 
the Emperor and Holland, signed at Vienna in May 1689, to which 
England, Spain, and Savoy afterwards acceded. The second was 
signed at The Hague m September 1701 by 'England, the Empire, 
Holland, and the Umted Provinces, and was not long afterwards jomed 
by Sweden, Denmark, the Palatmate of the Rhine, and by most of 
the other German States It was formed to prevent the umon of the 
French and Spanish crowns under one monarch, the reversal of the 
work of the Reformation, and the forcible remstatement of Catholicism 
and despotism in England. 

P 30, 1 15 ont Cenis. — The pass over Mont Cenis hes on the 
direct route between Pans and Tunn The first road ovei it was 
made by order of Napoleon between 1801 and 1806. There is now a 
tunnel, nearly eight miles long, through a neighbourmg mountain from 
Modane on the French side to Bardonnecohia, which was constructed 
between 1857 and 1870. 

L 
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P 30, 1 21. In ins * Divine Ode ’ he has the following stanza 

* Thy mercy sweeten’d every soil, 

Made every region please 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm’d. 

And smooth’d the Tyrrhene seas ’ 

The th^j*d line refers to this journey over Mont Gems, the fourth to 
the storm between San Remo and Genoa, which has been mentioned 
above, p 26, 11 6-18. 

P 30, 1 23 pistie to . . . ontague. — See note on p. 20, 11 14 
and 15 The passage that follows is an instance of * dammng with 
faint praise ’ 

P 30, 1 30 The death of Dryden.— In 1701 See note on p 14, 

1 32 

P 30, 1. 31. The ssay on Cnticis . — Published by Pope m 1711, 
and criticised by Addison in No 253 of the Spectator. See note on 
p. 15, 1 22. Por Parnell and Pnor see notes on p 5, 1 10, and 

p 20, 1 8. 

P, 31, 1 1 I peached. — See note on p 15, 1 3 

P 31, 1 5 Suavity — ^Latin suavttas, pleasantness, agreeableness — 
exactly describes the sweet courtesy which helped to make Addison 
beloved as a man, as a pohtician, and as a writer 

P 31, 1. 8 eneva, at the south end of the lake of that name, 
lies on either bank of the Rhone It was one of the earhest bulwarks 
of the Protestant Reformation, having embraced that austere form of 
Protestantism which was connected with the name of Calvin (1509- 
1564), who settled here in 1536 and for some twenty years exercised 
an ecclesiastical tyranny of the most rigid and intolerant kind 

P 31, 1 13. ugene. — See note on p 30, 1 6 

P 31, 1 14. Selected. — ^See note on p 20, 1 19 

P. 31, 1 16.— In 1702. 

P 31, 1 20 The seals. — ^The seals of office as Secretary of State. 
See note on p 21, 1. 11. 

P 31, 1 21. Sworn of. — ^I e admitted as a member of the Pnvy 
Council. The idiom comes from the transitive use of the veib ‘ swear,’ 
in the sense * to bind by an oath ’ 

P 31, 1 25 Tutor to a young English traveller. — ^This assertion 
rests solely on the statement made by Swift m his * Libel on Delany,’ 
that Addison was left in distress abroad and became ‘ travelhng tutor 
to a squire,’ and cannot be accepted as trustworthy in the absence 
of corroboration from any other source. There was indeed an abortive 
negotiation conducted through Tonson, the Whig bookseller, with the 
haughty Duke of Somerset, who wanted a tutor for his son But the 
Duke took offence at a pohte hint from Addison that he should not 
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* find his account ’ in a remuneration of only £100 a year and his travel- 
hng expenses, and the negotiations were abruptly broken off. 

P 31, 1 28 Treatise on edals. — ^See note on p 11, 1 20 

P. 31, 1 37. Kit Cat club. — See note on p 21, 1 16 

P 32, 1 4 Pecuniary di culties.—When he lost his pension, he 
had nothing but his fellowship to fall back on. It is unhkely that 
his share of the family estate, which would have acciued to him after 
his father’s death, brought any substantial addition of income, for 
the Dean of Lichfield does not appear to have been a wealthy man 

P 32,1 11 The prerogative. — ^The powers and pi mleges exclusively 
reserved to the sovereign, such as coining money, ci eating peers, sending 
and receiving ambassadors, summoning Parhament, appointing various 
officials, and giving or withholding assent to a bill 

P 32, 1 13 Godolphin. — Sidney Godolphin ((’) 1630-1712) was in 
his boyhood a page to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles II He 
became a Pnvy Councillor m 1679, First Lord of the Treasury and Baion 
Godolphin in 1684^ Lord High Treasurer, 1690 to 1696, 1700-1701, and 
1702-1710, and was honoured with a knighthood of the Garter in 1704 
Two years later he was made Viscount and Earl of Godolphin He was 
a man of abihty and character Though a Tory, he voted for the bill to 
exclude the Duke of York, afterwards James II , from the throne, but 
was nevertheless one of the Commissioners sent by James to negotiate 
with the Prince of Orange on his landing He was a friend and supporter 
of the Duke of Marlborough, in later hfe he gradually became more 
and more closely identified with the Whig party, 

P 32, 1 14 The Captain General su:lborough. — John Churchill 
(1660-1722) was, perhaps, the greatest general and the greatest military 
diplomatist that England has produced, not even exoeptmg the Duke 
of Wellington He early distinguished himself as a soldier m the 
defence of Tangier against the Moors, and at the sieges of Nimeguen 
and Maestncht (1676). He was made Baron Eymouth in 1682, and 
Viscount Churchill in 1685, and soon afterwards saved the king’s forces 
from defeat at Sedgmoor At the Revolution he abandoned the cause 
of James II , while vigorously protesting his loyalty to the lang, and 
was rewarded by Wilham III. with the earldom of Marlborough and 
a privy councillorship While serving m Flanders in 1691 he was 
suspected, not without reason, of a second treachery, a secret corre- 
spondence with the dethroned sovereign, and was dismissed from his 
command and impnsoned for a time in the Tower of London He 
was, however, restored to favour in 1697, and m 1700 was made Captain 
General of the Forces in the United Provinces and named ambassador 
to France In 1700 he commenced a bnlhant career of mihtary success, 
which made his name a terror to the enemies of his country for geneia- 
tions and a subject of ballad, song, and poem m every country in 
Europe He was created Duke of Marlborough in 1702 His greatest 
and most decisive victory was at Blenheim, or, Hoohstadt, in 1704, 
for which he received the thanks of Parhament and was presented 

h 2 
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wxth. tile estate of Woodstock Three other victories fell to him at 
Ramilhes (1706), at Oudenarde (1708), and at Malplaqnet (1709), though 
less decisive and moie costly He was rewarded after Ramilhes with 
a pension of £5000 a year and the magnificent Blenheim Palace built 
for him at AVoodstock at the expense of the nation, and after Malplaquet 
a general thanksgiving was solemmsed In the next year, at the 
summitc of human greatness, he was accused of peculation and con- 
demned as gmlty by a vote of the House of Commons , he withdrew 
into voluntary exile. He returned and was restored to his offices m 
1714 on the accession of George I , but an attack of apoplexy shortly 
afterwards drove him from pubho life In person Marlborough was 
the handsomest Englishman of his day In character he presents 
strange contrasts To a consummate capacity for statesmanship, for 
diplomacy, and for the art of war he united a feailessness, an equanimity, 
and a self-controf winch no difficulty or danger could disturb Ho 
had a natural dignity which rested on the magnammous pride of the 
best t 3 rpe of aristocrat His only concession to sentiment of any kind 
was his passionate devotion to his wife In all these respects he bore 
an extraordinary similarity to that great imperiaL Englishman of a 
century later, Warren Hastings But here the parallel ends More 
justly than Bacon does he deserve the reproach, ‘ greatest, meanest of 
mankind.* In his pursuit of fame and wealth he allowed no scruples 
of honour or humamty to stand in his way , he was even mean enough to 
rob his victorious soldiers of wholesome rations, to satisfy his avarice, and 
his subordinate commanders of justly earned reputation, to exaggerate 
his own renown He was a double-dyed traitor, who betrayed in turn 
every cause which he professed to serve, in older to promote his own 
advancement 

P 32, 1 20 The funded debt— The National Debt , see note on 
Montague, p 15, 1 3 

P 32, 1 20 The privfleges conceded to Dissenters.— See note on 
p 6, 1 32 

P 32, 1 27 The prejudices, &c. — characteristic specimen of the 
gross unfairness into which Macaulay is habitually led by his Whig 
prejudices 

P. 32, 1 29 Closes. — ^The walled precincts of a cathedral or abbey, 
as the close of Westminster Abbey or of Canterbury Cathedral 

P. 34, 1 7. r. Canning. — George Canning (1770-1827), orator and 
statesman, was Foreign Secretary in 1807, and imtiated the Pemnsular 
campaign by which the power of Napoleon on land was ultimately 
broken. In 1822 he was appomted Governor-General of India; but 
the death of Lord Castlereagh left the Foreign Office vacant, and he again 
became Foreign Secretary. It was from this date that Canmng was 
thought by many Tones to have turned his back on the Tory pnnciples 
that he had hitherto advocated by bnlliant speeches and by his witty 
papers in the Anti-Jacohinj the Tory monthly magazine which was 
such a thorn in the sides of the AVhig party from 1798 to 1821 From 
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1822 to 1826, and still more decidedly in 1827, when he became Prime 
Minister, he had to encounter bitter opposition and dishke from the 
high Tories of his oto paity, and to rely largely on Whig support 

P. 34, 1 9. Nottingha and Jersey.— Darnel Pinch, Earl of Notting- 
ham (1647-1730), was m 1704 at the head of the high Tories, who opposed 
Marlboiough and the continuance of the wai , their withdrawal from 
the Ministry led to an infusion of moderate Tones and to a policy of 
co-operation with the Whigs 

Edward Vilhers, Earl of Jersey (1656-1711), had been envoy to 
Holland m 1695, and Lord Justice of Ireland in 1697, when he was 
given an eaildom. He was Secietaiy of State in 1699, and Lord 
Chamberlain in 1700 In 1703 he joined the Council, but left it with 
Nottingham and other high Tories in 1704 

P. 34, 1 10. Lord Idon and Lord Westmoreland.— John Scott, 
Earl of Eldon (1751--1838), the famous lawyer, was Lord Chancellor 
1801-1806 and 1807-1827 He resigned in 1827 because Canmng became 
Prime Mimster 

John Fane, tenth Ea)l of Westmoreland (1759-1841), was a hfe- 
long friend of William Pitt He became Paymaster-General and a 
Privy Councillor in 1789, and was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland from 
1790 to 1795 In 1798 he was appointed Loid Privy Seal — an office 
winch he held, with one short break, till 1827 He had previously 
received the hoighthood of the Gartei in 1793 Like Eldon, though 
a Tory, he would not serve ,under Canning 

P 34, 1 13 Sunderland, Cowper. — Charles Spencer, third Eail of 
Sunderland (1674-1722), became Secretary of State in 1707 He was 
a violent Whig, foi whom Queen Anne had a positive abhorrence. 
His tacit alliance with Marlborough in 1704 was followed a year later 
by his appointment as envoy to Vienna 

Willtam Cowper, first Earl Cowper (1665-1723), another Whig of 
the Junto group, was a great-uncle of the poet Cowper. He was 
made Lord Keeper by Marlboiough in 1705, and Baron Cowper in 1706 
as a rcwaid for his support He became first Lord Chancellor of 
Great Bntam m 1707, aftei actively promotmg the Umon with Scotland 
In 1710 he presided at the trial of Dr Sacheverell, and in 1718 he 
was created Earl Cowper 

P 34, 11. 22-24. Whose genius had, &e. — ^The material lesult of 
Blenheim was a loss to the French and Bavarians of 12,000 slam and 
14,000 captured out of an army of 50,000, the political effect was 
that Vienna was saved, Geimany cleaied of the French, and England 
finally freed from foreign attempts to interfere with her internal affairs , 
the moral consequences were the hunnliation of Loms XIV , the destruc- 
tion of his prestige for invincibility in war, and the creation of a corie- 
sponding terror ot the name of Marlborough The village of Blenheim, or 
Bhndheim is in Bavaria, on the left bank of the Danube Mailborough 
was opposed by Marshal Tallard and the Eleotor of Bavaria , Tallard 
himself was taken prisoner 
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P 34, 1 25. The Act of Settle ent. — 1689 and 1701 , the latter is 
here referred to The Act of 1701 settled the Crown, after the demise 
of William HI and Queen Anne without issue, on Sophia, Eleotress 
of Hanover, granddaughter of James I , and on such of her heirs as 
should be Protestants. It was under this Act that George I succeeded 
to the Crown 

P 34, 1 33 ew arket. — ^Thirteen miles from Cambridge, a great 
racing centre. 

P. 36, 1 10 — I e he understood the financial business of his office, 
internal and external Subsidies of foreign, especially German, troops 
played an important part in the wars of the eighteenth century 

P 36, 1 12 Fighting-cocks. — ^This barbarous form of sport remained 
popular until well after the beginning of the nineteenth century 

P 36, 1 22 The soft answer, dec. — Proverbs xv 1 "A soft answer 
turneth away wrath ’ 

P 35, 1 33 A garret up three pair of stairs.— Cf Thackeray’s ‘ English 
Humourists ’ — Congreve and Addison * Addison was hving up three 
shabby pair of stairs in the Haymarket (in a poverty over which Samuel 
Johnson rather chuckles), when m these shabby rooms an emissary 
from Government and Fortune came and found him A poem was 
wanted about the Duke of Marlborough’s victory of Blenheim Would 
Mr Addison write one ’ Mr Addison would ’ 

P 36, 3 1 The ight Honourable enry oyle. — ^Henry Boyle, 
born 1665 (?), was a grandson of the second Earl of Cork He was a 
Lord of the Treasury, 1699-1701, when he became Lord Chancellor; 
Lord Treasurer of Ireland, 1704-1708 , Secretary of State, 1708 , and 
Baron Carleton, 1714 From 1721 to 1725 he was President of the 
Council He died in the latter year Addison dedicated the third 
volume of the Spectator to him It was he who left Carlton House 
to the Pnnoe Kegent, afterwards Greorge IV , and his name is perpetuated 
in Cailton Terrace 

P 36, 1 9 Similitude of the AngeL— The passage runs : 

* ’Twas then great Marlbro’s mighty soul was proved, 

That, in the shook of charging hosts, unmov’d, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

Exammed all the dreadful scenes of war , 

In peaceful thought the field of death survey’d, 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspir’d repuls’d battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage 
So when an angel hy divine command 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

Such as of late o'er pale Britannia past, 

Calm and serene he driven the furious blast , 

And, pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform. 

Bides in the whirlwind, and diiects the storm ' 
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P. 36, 1 10 A Commissionership. — He was made Commissioner of 
Appeals, a post ]ust vacated by Locke’s promotion to the Secretaryship 
of the Board of Trade 

P. 36, 1 12 An earnest. — It certainly was, for Addison became 
successively Under- Secretary of State, Secretary to the Lord -Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Keeper of the Records in Ireland, a Lord Commissioner of 
Trade, and Secretary of State 

P. 36, 1 13 The Ca paign. — ^It is a long poem in heroic verse, of 
no particular merit beyond its common-sense, on which Macaulay 
remarks below Dr Wharton called it a * Gazette in rhyme ’ Dr. 
Johnson (see note on p 38, 1 32) praised it for its * rational and 
manly rejection of fiction,’ and for commending those qualities of 
Marlborough in which he was truly great But there is no other passage 
as good as the one quoted at hne 9 above, and it is very tedious work 
reading the whole poem through 

P 36, 1 20 The first great poet. — ^Horner, to whom are — or were — 
attributed the two first great Greek epics, the * Iliad ’ and the * Odyssey.’ 
The individuality /if Homer has been demed by some modern cntics 

P 36, 1 25 Rudely. — Unskilfully 

P 36, 1 27 Good armour, horses, and chariots.— Even so late as 
the time of the tragic poet iEschylus, in the sixth century b c , the pos- 
session of horses is noted as a sign of wealth and luxury dyaKiia 
rijs vTcepvXoirov (Prometheus, 466) 

P 36, 1 35 Who sprang from the gods. — ^The Heroes, who were 
credited in classical mythology with a semi-divme ongin, the offspring 
of the union of a god with a mortal woman, or of a goddess with a man 

P 36, 1 37. Who could with ease, &c. — The allusion is to Homer, 

‘ Ihad,’ XX 285-288, where .^Eneas, in his fight with Achilles, easily 
brandishes and hurls an immense stone ‘which not two strong men 
could carry of our age ’ 

P 37, 11 4-8 Achilles, &c. — ^The allusion is to Homer, ‘ Ihad,’ xix 
8-11, 367, 368, 387-390, 400, &o. j xx 455, &o , and xxi 15, 16 Sar- 
pedon. King of Lycia, a country in the south of Asia Minor, bordering 
on the Mediterranean, was an ally of Troy , slain by Patroclus (xvi. 
480, &c ) The nver Scamander flowed through Troas, the country of 
Troy, from Mount Ida to the sea below Sigaeum Troy, the siege and 
capture of which by the Greeks are described in Homer’s ‘ Ihad,’ was the 
capital of the Troas, the country which formed the north-western 
promontory of Asia Minor. 

P 37, 1 10 Of the best Sidonian fabric. — Of the best Phoemcian 
workmanship , the Phoemoians of Tyre and Sidon were great importers 
of metal, and skilled artisans Of Homer, ‘Iliad,’ xxm 740-744, 
where the skill of the Sidomans in chased silver woik is extolled. 

P 37, 1 11 orses of Thessalian breed. — ^The horses of Thessaly, 
in northern Greece, were famed among the Greeks for speed, and the 
Myrmidons over whom Achilles ruled were a Thessahan people Homer 
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does not appear to mention Thessalian horses , but Varro, the Komar 
writer, does, and Statius has * Thessahan chanot ’ for the chariot of 
Actulles. The horses of Thrace, however, are mentioned by Vergil, 
‘ u®neid,’ V. 565, and the Thracian steeds of Rhesus, which Odysseus 
and Diomedes captured, are described by Homer as * exceeding fine and 
tall, whiter than snow, and hke unto the winds m speed ’ {‘ Ihad,’ x 436) 

P. 37*, 1 12 ude. — Uncivihsed 

P 37, 1. 14 The Lifeguards an Shaw. — ^The two senior regiments 
of the royal bodyguard are the Lifeguards , they are all picked men 
of SIX feet and upwards The regiments were raised onginally soon 
after the Restoration, chiefly from the cavahers who had followed the 
king’s fortunes Shaw was the tallest man in the army, and a popular 
hero He had been a noted prize-flghter, but left the nng to fight 
for his country at Waterloo, where he distmgmshed himself by personal 
bravery and strength In Gleig’s account of the battle of Waterloo 
there is a description of the helter-skelter charge of the Household 
Brigade, including the first and second regiments of Life Guards, under 
Lord Edward Somerset, on the Eienoh Cuirassiers near La Haye Sainte 
and the Charleroi load He adds . * It is on such occasions that 
opportunities foi individual heroism are afforded, which, however 
ammated the descriptions of them may be, do not, in modern warfare, 
make amends for the loss of power which attaches to cavalry when it is 
massed Heie Shaw, the celebrated pugihst, earned a name for himself 
by disabhng, with his own hand, not fewer than seven enemies, and 
here he leoeived the multitude of wounds, of the aggregate of which 
he died ’ Scott, in a letter to the Luke of Bucoleuch, mentions how 
Shaw, ‘ the milling Lifeguardsman, . killed or disabled twenty 
Prenohnien ’’ 

P 37, 1 16 The Ma elukes. — ^The bodyguard of the Sultan of 
Egypt, consisting originally of slaves, was established about 1240 
They were driven out of Egypt by Napoleon in 1798, but subsequently 
reconquered the country Mahomet All, the Turkish pacha, extermi- 
nated them by a treacherous massacre in 1811 

P, 37, 1 17 ourad ey.— Murad Bey (1750-1801) (?) led the 
Mamelukes against the 3?rench, and, though defeated at the battle of 
the Pyramids, inflicted a severe loss on them by burning their fleet on 
the Nile in 1799. He was ultimately forced to submit in 1800 

P 37, 1 21 Like a butcher.— Clumsily, awkwardly. To ride * hke 
a tailor ’ is the more common expression. 

P 37, 1 26 Slims Italicus. — See note on p 11, 1 8 The 
passage criticised is in his epic on the Second Punic War, in which 
Hannibal and Hasdrubal were the chief Carthagmian leaders; while 
Eabius * Ounctator,’ the cautious, and Claudius Nero, the daring Nero 
of the great victory over Hasdrubal at the Metaurus, were two of the 
most prominent Roman generals 

^ P, 38, 1. 4, The oyn^. — ^The decisive battle of the campaign agamst 
James, n. in Ireland was fought m July 1690, WiUiam III and the 
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Duke of Sohombeig commanded the Protestant army, James (nominally) 
and Sarsfield the Eoman Catholic 

P 38, 1 5 John Philips. — minor poet (1676-1708), now only 
remembered by his humorous poem ‘ The Splendid Shilhng * His 
poem on ‘ Blenheim,’ which Macaulay here criticises, is as good an 
example of the unconscious mock-heioic as the other is of the conscious 

P 38, 1 8 — See note on p 34, 11 22-24 

P 38, 1 11 Tallard. — Camille d’Hostun, Count and afterwards 
Duke de Tallard, Marshal of "Fiance, 1652-1728, learned the art of 
war under Conde and Tuienne He had had a career of umform success 
hitherto, culminating in a victory over the imperial foices at Spues, 
in Bavaria, in 1703. See note on p 34, 11. 2-24. 

P 38, 1 17 The glowing balls play innocent— I e the cannon-balls 
all missed him 

P 38, 1 25 The qualities which, &e, — See the extract fiom ‘ The 
Campaign,’ note on p 36, 1. 9, and the note on p 32, 1 34. 

P 38, 1 30 The famous comparison.— See the note on p 36, 1 9 

P 38 1 32 Johnson’s remarks. — ^After refeinng to Dr Wharton’s 
ciiticism, he remarks : * Before a censuie so severe is admitted, let 
us consider that wai is a frequent subject of poetry, and then inquire 
who has described it with more greatness and force Many of our 
own writers tried their powers upon this yeai of victory , yet Addison’s 
IS confessedly the best performance , his poem is the work of a man 
not blinded by the dust of learmng , his images aie not borrowed 
merely from books The superiority which he confers upon his hero 
is not personal prowess and ‘ mighty bone,’ but deliberate intrepidity, 
a calm command of his passions, and the power of consulting his own 
mind in the midst of danger The i ejection and contempt of fiction 
IS lational and manly ’ On the simile of the angel Johnson’s criticism 
IS rather pedantic , the keynote of it is contained in the words ‘ Marl- 
borough IS so like the angel in the poem that the action of both is almost 
the same, and performed by both in the same manner.’ To this it 
may be replied that the virtue of the epic simile is a fairly obvious 
similarity, and that the classical poets weie admittedly Addison’s 
models Similes hke some of Shelley’s, where similarity is found in 
things apparently quite dissimilai, are not epic, but lyric 

P. 40, 1 3 ot of a stor , but of the storm.— This is a good 
example of the power of emphasis to raise even symboho words such 
as the indefinite and definite aiticles See the lemarks made on this 
subject by Mr Eaile m ‘ The Philology of the English Tongue,’ § 621 

P- 40, 11 1-13 The gieat storm of the 26th and 27th of November 
1703 had caused extraordinary devastation on land and loss at sea 
Some 8000 fives were lost in the merchant shipping, while the navy 
had twelve battleships sunk with 1800 men on board The Eddystone 
lighthouse was destroyed, with its inventor n land incalculable 
damage was done, in London alone to the extent of twm millions steilmg , 
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innumerable sheep and cattle were drowned, and trees uprooted — 
17,000 in Kent alone The Bishop of Bath and Wells and his wife 
were killed in bed at their palace 

P 40, 1. 16 The particular. — ^le an allusion to some particular 
person, place, or event. 

P 40, 1 21 Victor Amadeus. — See note on p 30, 1 8 

P 40, 1. 21 Jollities. — Gaieties, reveilles 

P 40, 1. 24 The war between the Trojans and the utulians.— This 
IS the subject of the later books of Vergil’s ‘ .^Eneid,’ from the seventh 
book onwards, after the arrival of .®neas and his Trojan followers in 
Latium, and the promise of the hand of the king’s daughter to ^neas 
The previously favoured suitor, Turnus, king of the neighbouring people, 
the Rutuhans, made war upon .^neas 

P 40, 1 27 Faustina. — The dissolute wife of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, who died in 175 ad, is probably meant. But her mother, 
Faustina the elder, wife of the emperor Antomnus Pius, who died 
A D 141, was almost equally notorious r 

P 40, 1 33 Humane. — ^Probably the word is used here in the pre- 
vaihng modern sense of ‘ kindly, kind-hearted,’ as Macaulay elsewhere 
speaks of * the humane spirit of Mr Gladstone ’ — not in the older sense 
* refined,’ * tending to refinement,’ as in * humane literature ’ 

P 41, 1 2 References to the Latin orators and historians.— This 
IS true , the only exceptions are two quotations from Suetonius, an 
allusion to a remark of Tacitus, an allusion to a passage in Cicero’s 
letters, a quotation from Cicero, an allusion to a description of Livy’s, 
and an allusion to Pliny the Elder 

P. 41, 1 5. ante, Petrarch, — ^Dante Ahghien (1265-1321), the greatest 
poet of Italy, and one of the few great world poets, was inspired at an 
eaily age by the beauty and goodness of Beatrice Portmari with a 
love which donunated his whole hfe, though she died when he was only 
twenty-five The love of Beatrice and an ardent veneration for the 
Roman poet Veigil are the two jomt inspirations of his great epic poem 
on Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, which he called the * Bivine Comedy,’ 
an epitome of medieval theology and a rich treasury of medieval ideas 
in general His hfe was an unhappy one, embittered by domestic 
troubles and by exile from his native Florence, resulting from the inter- 
necine feuds of the two factions, the ‘Black’ and the ‘White,’ the 
adherents of Pope and Emperor, respectively, in that city He died 
in elsale at Ravenna. A very striking contemporary portrait of him 
still remains to us in the fresco painting of him made by his fnend 
Giotto, which IS preserved at Florence With Dante modern European 
literature began 

Petrarch — ^Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374) was, like Dante, inspired 
to song by a great passion, for the beautiful Laura de Noves, wife of 
Hugues de Bade Bfes Latin works are now forgotten, but his Itahan 
sonnets, songs, and ‘ triumphs ’ are an endunng monument to the 
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beauty and virtue of his Laura Petrarch was a classical scholar, and 
rendered great service to the cause of learning by his researches for 
ancient manuscripts and remains He was the friend of Boccaccio 
and of Rienzi, the tribune of Rome 

P 41, 1 6 occaceio, oiardo^ &e. — Giovanm Boccaccio (1313- 
1375), Itahan novehst, fnend and contemporary of Petrarch, ;was also 
a valuable worker in the cause of the revival of learning, and was the 
first to bnng copies of Homer’s ‘ Hiad ’ and ‘ Odyssey ’ into Italy 
His chief work was the * Decamerone,’ a collection of a hundred tales, 
mostly of love and intrigue, with which a number of fashionable ladies 
and gentlemen who have fled from the plague at Florence are supposed 
to amuse one another His style is hvely and humorous, but Ijie 
stories abound in hcentiousness and indecencies 

Boimdo — ^Matteo Mana Boiardo (1434-1494) was the author of 
the Italian epic * Orlando in Love,’ the first example of the romantic 
epic and the model which Ariosto afterwards followed 

P 41, 1 6 erni. — ^Francesco Berm (died 1536) was an Itahan writer 

of burlesque ihyfkies, i e rhymed satires, and revised Boiardo’s epic 

P 41, 1 6 Lorenzo de* edicL— 1448-1492 From 1469 till his 
death he was the absolute ruler of Florence, and was styled ‘ Lorenzo 
the Magnificent ’ He was an able and vigorous ruler and a munificent 
patron of art, letters, and science 

P 41, 1 6 achiavelli. — ^Niccolo Macchiavelli, Italian statesman 
and historian (1469-1527), is chiefly remembered for his treatise on 
the ait of ruling a state, entitled ‘ The Pnnce,’ the principles of which 
have rendered his name a simster one No other extant work, pre- 
Chnstian or Christian, has carried the divorce between ethics and 
politics so far as * The Pnnce ’ ; it is the clue to the labyrinth of dark 
mtngue and bloodshed which constitutes Itahan medieval history 

P 41, 1 7 Ferrara. — ^The town, which dates back to the fifth 
century, lies south of the Po, on a tributary of that river, twenty-eight 
miles north-east of Bologna Here Tasso was at one time confined 
in an asylum, and Anosto was buried It was the seat of the Dukes 
of the great house of Este 

P 41, 1 8 Ariosto. — ^Ludovico Ariosto (1474-1533) was a celebrated 
Itahan epic poet, author of * Orlando Mad.’ 

P 41, 1 8 Gondoliers. — ^The rowers of the gondola, the long, dark, 
narrow boat, sharp-prowed, and elevated at the stern and at the bows, 
which takes the place of cabs at Vemce The oar is phed from the 
stem, the rower standing, and is used to steer, as well as to row, the 
boat 

P 41, 1 9 Tasso* — See note on p 16, 1 18 From a remark 
which Addison makes m Spectator, No 369, it is clear that, in Tasso’s 
case at least, the reason why he did not quote him was that he did not 
think him worth quoting ‘ I might have mseilied also several passages 
of Tasso , , but as I do not look upon Tasso to be a sufficient 
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voucher, I would not perplez^my" reader"with such quotations, as might 
do more honour to the Itahan than English poet ’ (Milton) 

P 41, 1. 10 Valerius Flaecus . . . Sidonius Apollmaris.— Cams 
Valerius Flacous Setinus Balbus, a minor Roman poet of the first 
century, who died about 88 a D at an early age, left an unfinished 
epic on the legend of the Argonauts The poem was probably wiitten 
soon after the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, a d. 70 

CaiiLS Solhus Sidonius Apollinmis was an early Christian poet of 
the fifth century, about a.d 430-488 He married the daughter of 
the emperor Avitus, and, though a layman, was made Bishop of Cler- 
mont in Prance, his native country He left a number of Latin poems 
an^ letters, valuable from the historical facts recorded in them. 

P 41, 1 11. Tic* . — ^The river Ticino, a northern tnbutary of the 
Po, rises in the St Gothard and flows through lake Maggiore 

P 41, 1 11 Slims. — See note on p 11, 1 8 

P 41, 1 12 Albula. — ^Aoque Albule, the Roman Aquae Albulae, 
about fifteen miles east of Rome, on the road to Tivoli, has warm 
sulphur-baths. 

P 41, 1 13 artial. — ^Valenus Martiahs (ad 43-101 (’)) was a 
witty and hcentious writer of pungent epigrams, without a spaik of 
inspiration or nobility of thought, but a finished master of elegant 
versification. Phny the Younger says of him ‘ He was a man of 
talent, acuteness, and spiiit, with plenty of wit and gall, and as sincere 
as he was witty’ (Ciuttwell) 

P 41, 1 14 The illustrious dead of Santa Croce.~Santa Croce, the 
Church of the Holy^ Cross at Florence, contains monuments to many 
celebrated Italians Here are the famous frescoes of Giotto and the 
tombs of Michael Angelo, Macchiavelh, and Alfieri, and monuments 
to Dante, buried at Ravenna, and to the great astronomei Galileo 
Gahlei 

P. 14, 1 15, avenna. — ^A very ancient town in the north-east of 
Italy, now six miles from the shore of the Adriatic, on which it once 
stood. It IS famed for its antiquities and for the tomb of Dante. The 
famous pine forest of Ravenna, * La Pineta,’ which has existed since 
the days of Odoacer, hes some three or four miles outside It has 
been celebrated by Dante, Boccaccio, Dryden, and Byron See the 
following note. 

P. 41, 1. 15 The Spectre ts an.— The story is told by Boccaccio, 
* Decameron,’ day vi , novel vn , of Anastasio and the daughter of 
Paolo Traversaro It forms the basis of Dryden’ s poem, ‘ Theodore 
and Honona ’ * Theodore, Honoiia’s lover, is repulsed by her He 

leaves Ravenna for Chiassi, and there, wandering at early morning 
among the pines, he sees a maiden pursued through bnars and brambles 
by “two mastiffs gaunt and gnm,” and “a kmght of swarthy face 
high on a coal-black sCeed.” The kmght is Gmdo Cavalcanti, who, 
in despair at his spurned love, killed himself, and now is “ damned in 
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hell ” The hunted maiden is the cruel damsel, who, at her death, is 
condemned to be daily pursued by the spectral Guido and the ghostly 
hounds Honona, taken to see the spectacle, relents, and confesses 
her love for Theodore ’ (R E. Prothero) 

‘ Because she deem’d and well deserved to die, 

And made a merit of her cruelty . , , 

Mine is the ungrateful nund by heaven design’d: 

Mercy she would not give, nor mercy shall she find ’ 

By her example warn’d, the rest beware ; 

More easy, less imperious, were the fair. 

And that one hunting, which the Devil design’d 
Eor one fair female, lost him half the kind.’ 

— ^Dryden : * Theodore and Honona.* 

Byron alludes to the story in cantos cv. and cvi. of ‘ Don Juan ’ : 

* Evergreen forest ! which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 

How have I loved the twilight hour and thee ! 

The spectre huntsman of Onesti’s hne, 

His bull-dogs, and their chase, and the fair throng 
Which learned from this example not to fly 
Erom a true lover, shadowed my mind’s eye.’ 

And in a letter to John Murray, dated June 29, 1819, he says *I 

. nde or drive every day in the forest, the Pmeta, the scene of 
Boccaccio’s novel, and Dryden’s Fable of Honona ’ 

P 41, 1. 16 mi. — On the Adnatic, south of Ravenna, the 

Roman Ariminum, an ancient Umbnan town 

P 41, 1 17. Francesca. — ^Francesca da Rimim is the heroine of the 
famous love-story narrated by Dante in the fifth canto of his ‘ Inferno ’ 
(Hell) He denved the episode from the history of the Malatestas, 
hereditary princes of Rimini She was the daughter of Guido da 
Polenta, Lord of Ravenna, and was compelled against her will to marry 
the deformed Laneiotto, son of Malatesta, Lord of Rimim She fell 
in love with the handsome Paolo, her husband’s brother. Laneiotto 
slew them both Dante depicts them together in hell 

* Floatmg for ever on the accursed air ’ 

The story has been made the subject of several tragedies, medieval 
and modern, the latest of which was the work of Stephen Philhps, 
staged in London not long ago 

P 41, 1 18 Boileau.— See note on p 22, 1 19 

P 41, 1 21 Vincenzio Filicaja.— Vincenzo da Fihcaia (1642-1707) 
was bom at Florence, and was living there when Addison visited it 
He was a celebrated lyncal poet 
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P 41, 1. 28. Tuscan. — Of Tuscany, the Roman Etruria Tuscany, 
the former Grand Duchy, included Arezzo, Florence, Leghorn, Lucca, 
Pisa, and Sienna Dante, Petrarch, and Fihcaia were all natives of 
Tuscany, while Ariosto and Boiardo were bom not far outside its limits. 

P 41, 1 29 Tawdry. — Ostentatious, without taste The word is 
a corruption of St Audrey, St Etheldrida, at whose fair, on October 17, 
cheap ifecklaces — called ‘ tawdry laces ’ — were sold The chief seat 
of the fair was the Isle of Ely, of the cathedral of which St. Etheldnda 
was the foundress. 

P 41, 1 30 Opera of osa ond. — The presentation of the estate 
of Woodstock to the Duke of Marlborough suggested to Addison the 
subject of ‘ Fair Rosamond ’ for his Enghsh opera The Italian opera 
had been recently introduced into England, and Addison had been 
struck by the absurdity of an audience hstemng for a whole evemng 
to songs and dialogue in a language which scarcely any of them under- 
stood The story was a famihar one, both from its connection with 
Enghsh history and from the ballad preserved in Percy’s * Reliques,’ 
Darnel’s tragedy, ‘The Complaint of Rosamond,’ arid the tragedy of 
doubtful authorship pubhshed in 1693, * Henry II . * . with the death 
of Rosamond ’ The heroine was Jane Clifford, daughter of Walter. 
Lord Chfford, who became the mistress of Henry II and was isolated 
in the house called ‘ The Labjmnth,’ m the midst of a maze at Wood- 
stock, which the king had constructed for her safe-keeping Queen 
Eleanor, however, obtained access to ‘ Rosamond ’ and, dagger in 
hand, compelled her to swallow a bowl of poison Addison altered 
the plot for political reasons, a queen being then on the throne, sent 
Rosamond into a convent to repent, and reconciled the king and his 
offended queen The piece is shght, but pleasing Macaulay follows 
Dr Johnson in his ciiticism, except in his special praise of the songs 
Johnson remarked ‘ The dialogue is commonly better than the songs,’ 
and Johnson was right He was, indeed, a much better cntic than 
Macaulay m any case where his prejudices did not mar his judgment 

P. 41, 1 37 owe. — ^Nicholas Rowe (1673-1718) was one of the 
numerous second-rate men who have held the office of poet-laureate 
He wrote tragedies, poems, a ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ and a translation 
of Lucan’s * Pharsaha ’ He also produced an edition of Shakespeare 
‘ Jane Shore ’ is, perhaps, his best tragedy 

P. 42, 1 4 octor Arne. — Thomas Augustine Ame (1710-1778), 
English composer, set Addison’s opera to music in 1733, Milton’s 
* Comus ’ m 1738, Mallet’s ‘ Alfred,’ contaimng the song ‘ Rule Bntanma,’ 
in 1740, and in 1762 produced his best work, the opera ‘ Artaxerxes,’ 
adapted from the Italian of Metastasio, which Charles Lamb saw in 
1768. Lamb has described it in one of the ‘ Essays of Elia ’ (‘ My First 
Play ’) 

P. 42, 1. 7 arpsichord. — rudimentary kind of piano. 

P. 42, 1 16, Gowp^r. — ^He became Lord Keeper in 1705, Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1707. See note on p 34, 1 13, 
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P 42, L 18 The order of the Garter.— The highest order of English 
knighthood, instituted by Edward III. in 1749 It is reserved for 
royal personages and the greater nobles It was this order that Lord 
Melbourne praised because there was ‘no damned nonsense about 
ment ’ in it The Electoral Prmce of Hanover, afterwards George 1 
of England, derived his claim to the English throne from his mother 
Sophia, granddaughter of James I 

P. 42, 1 22 Sir Charles edges.— Enghsh judge and politician, 
died 1714 

P 42, 1 24 arl of Sunderland. — See note on p 34, 1 13 

P. 42, 1 25 High Church en. — See note on line 33 below 

P. 42, 1 28 arley.— Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, leader of tRe 
moderate Tories (1661-1724), had come into the Mimstry with St John 
in 1705 He was a weak man, of no great ability, but a patron of 
hterature and an intimate fnend of Swift and Pope He was Lord 
Treasurer in 1711, and was impeached for treason in 1714 and im- 
prisoned for two years in the Tower, but acquitted and released in 1717 

P 42, 1 29 A^Tory at heart. — Queen Anne hated the Whigs, whom 
she regarded as rebels, and was only induced to tolerate them through 
the complete ascendancy exercised over her for many years by the 
imperious Duchess of Marlborough 

P 42, 1 33 The Low Church party. — ^The Low Churchmen were the 
remnant of the Puritans in the English Church, and were in sympathy 
with the Lutherans and Calvinists, the extreme Protestants on the 
Continent, they dishked ritual, were very lukewarm supporters of 
Episcopal rule, and were generally Whigs m their political sympathies. 
The Bhgh Churchmen desired to minimise as much as possible the 
results of the Protestant Reformation in the English Church , they 
favoured elaborate ritual, Episcopal government, and, generally, the 
power and authority of the priesthood In pohtics they were Tories 
and often Jacobites The former party approximated to the Dissenters, 
the latter to the Church of Rome 

P 42, 1 35 Uttering a savage growl, &c. — See note on p 32, 
1 27, &o 

P 42, 1 37 Sacheverell. — ^Dr Henry Sacheverell, Tory divine 
(1672-1724), preached two sermons, one at Derby, the other in St Paul’s 
Cathedral, in the autumn of 1709, in which he raised the cry of ‘ the 
church in danger,’ supported the doctrine of non-resistance, and inveighed 
against Whigs and Dissenters He was impeached in the House of 
Commons and sentenced to be suspended from preaching for three 
years This persecution made him the popular idol of the hour, and 
Qaused serious riots in London and in the provinces The incident 
was, in fact, merely the spark which kindled the smouldering hatred 
of the Whigs and of the war into a flame throughout the country. 

P 43, 1 5 Wharton. — ^Thomas Wharton, ^arquis of Wharton 
(1640-1715), was one of those who joined the Pnnce of Orange on his 
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first landing He was Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland in 1708, and Lord 
Pnvy Seal in 1714 

P, 43, L 7 Mai sbury. — ^Malmesbury is a small borough m Wiltshire, 
twenty miles north of Bath, near two small tnbutanes of the Avon 

P 43, 11 24, 25 Talbot, ussell, . . . ent* ek.— -The family names 
of the ©ukes of Somerset, Bedford, and Portland. 

P. 43, 1 27 Ghatha or Fox. — ^William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the 
great Enghsh orator and statesman (1708-1778). He first distinguished 
himself by his vigorous and successful opposition to’ Sir Robert Walpole 
He was Paymaster-General, 1746-1755 , Secretary of State, 1756, and 
sixain from 1757-1761, when he was virtually Pnme Mimster, so that 
Macaulay’s statement is, in his case, only technically true It was to 
the extraordinary vigour and skill with which he directed the operations 
of the war against France both by land and by sea during these four 
years that England owes a large part of her colomal possessions. In 
1772 he advocated measures for the rehef of Dissenters, and from 1774 
till his death he never ceased to urge the abandonment of coercion against 
the American colomes, and conciliation with America after the war 
broke out He was a great Liberal Impenahst 

Charles James Fox (1749-1806), contemporary and rival of the 
younger Pitt, was a son of the first Lord Holland, and was a dis- 
tingmshed Whig orator and statesman That he never became Pnme 
Mimster was due mainly to the dissipated habits and the love of gambhng 
which oharactensed his pnvate life and undermined his health Like 
Chatham, he vigorously opposed the measures which provoked the War 
of Amencan Independence He took an active part in the prosecution 
of Warren Hastings, and in defending the right of the Pnnee of Wales 
to be made Regent when George III. became insane ; m the latter 
case private fnendship influenced his action rather than pohtical prin- 
ciples, for he had been a boon companion of the Prince. AVhen the French 
Revolution broke out, be became an extravagant supporter of revolu- 
tionary doctrines, and caused a deep schism in the Whig party, the 
moderate members of which followed Burke in repudiating prmciples 
entirely incompatible with the British Constitution and with the temper 
of the British nation The later years of his life were passed m retire- 
ment, except for a few months in 1806, the year of his death He was 
a man of very lovable character, in spite of his weaknesses, but lacking 
in ballast as a statesman 

P 43, 1 33 Fragmentary and inaccurate reportmgs began in 1771, 
correct reportmgs about 1834 

P 44, 1. 2 The Conduet of the Allies. — ^A political tract pubhshed 
in December 1711 by Swift m support of Harley’s adimnistration 

P 44, 1. 3 The Freeholder. — See note on p 29, 1 1. 

P 44, 1 8 Thirtyjhousand. — He might now have said 300,000, and 
still have been under the mark. 
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P, 44, 1 10 Antr* and Aberdeenshire. — Counties m the north-easfc 
of Ireland and of Scotland, respectively, i.e in the remotest parts 
of the British Islands Macaulay’s style gains its picturesqueness 
largely from his persistent apphcation of the belief in the superiority 
which * the particular has over the general.’ 

P 44, 1 18 Triennial parlia ents. — ^The duration of Paihament 
was hunted to three years by the Tnenmal Act, 1694. The Act was 
repealed and the Septenmal Act passed in 1716. 

P. 44, 1. 20. r. Pitt. — ^Wilham Pitt the Younger, son of the Earl 
of Chatham (1759-1806). He became Prime Mimster first, at the age 
of twenty-four, in 1783, and exercised almost as great an ascendancy 
over Parhament and the nation for nearly twenty years as his father 
had done. He was sung as * the pilot that weathered the storm * by 
grateful patriots over their cups for the firmness of his resistance to 
Napoleon’s designs of universal dommation. lake his father, he was 
a Liberal Imperiahst statesman, and passed many beneficial measures 
of concihation, consohdation, and reform, mcludM the invaluable 
and unjustly abused Act of Umon with Ireland The defeat of the 
Allies at Austerhtz broke his heart, and he died in a dark hour for the 
fortunes of his country , but his policy hved after him and conquered. 
He was a great and dismterested patriot, whose only failing was a 
weakness for wine. 

P. 44, 1 21 Walpole and Pulteney. — Sir Robert Walpole, first Lord 
Oxford (1676-1745), was a Whig statesman and a * peace ’ Mimster. 
He became Secretary at War m 1705, and Whig leader of the House 
of Commons in 1708. When the Tories came into power under Harley 
and St. John, he was in 1711 found guilty of corruption by a vote of 
the House and expelled He was le-elected, but the House declared 
the election void In 1714 he became Paymaster- General, and, later, 
Pnme IVIinister till 1717 From 1721 to 1742 he was again Pnme 
Mimster, and maintamed a consistent peace pohcy duiing the whole 
period of twenty-one years, in spite of much obloquy and agitation 
for war against Spam 

William Pulteney (pronounced Poltney), Earl of Bath (1682-1764), 
was Secretary at War under Walpole (1714-1717), but during Walpole’s 
second admmistration he passed into bitter opposition, and was one 
of the mam instruments of Walpole’s downfall in 1742 But after that 
date, as Lord Chesterfield put it, * he sank into insigmficance and an 
earldom ’ He was Prime Mimster for two days in 1742, and was again 
sent for in 1746, but failed to form a Ministry 

Walpole resembled Pitt m a certain dogged steadfastness of pur- 
pose, but fell immeasurably below him in all other respects , Pulteney 
resembled Fox only in lack of moral ballast and in the vigour of his 
invectives. The comparison is a somewhat superficial one. 

P. 44, 1. 27. Grub Street. — A street near Moorfields, in London, 
which was the resort of needy writers m the eig&teenth century , now 
called Milton Street. The first mention of Grub Street occurs in Andrew 
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Marvell, ‘The Rehearsal transposed’ (1672) Garth alludes to the 
cheap bookstalls of Moorfields Of Popfe, ‘ Bunciad,’ i 44 . 

‘ Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace. 

And New Year odes, and all the Giub-street race ’ 

P 44, 1 31 The Craftsman. — pohtioal peiiodical, to which Henry 
St John, Viscount Bolingbioke, was a frequent contributor under the 
name of ‘ Humphrey Oldcastle ’ He wrote a senes of ‘ Letters upon 
the History of England,’ and a ‘ Dissertation upon Parties ’ in it It 
was the organ of the party opposed to Walpole 

P 44, 1 35 St. John. — ^Henry St John, Viscount Bohngbroke 
(£678-1761), was a distingmshed writer and Tory politician, and an 
intimate friend of Swift and Pope He was Secretary at War, 1704- 
1708, and Seoretaiy of State for Foreign Affairs in 1710, he was, in 
1713, mainly instrumental in bunging about the Peace of Utrecht, 
which closed the long Ficnch war The peace was violently attacked 
by the Whigs of that day and by many writeis of the last century, 
but it IS worth noting that Sismondi, the enunent'' Itahan historian, 
remarks ‘The Tory Mimsteis . exhibited in the restoration of 
peace to the world a comprehension of European politics, a wisdom, 
a moderation, and a masterly adroitness, which timmphed over the 
weakness of their sovereign, the ammosities of then allies, and the 
blmdness of the English people ’ The death of Queen ijine in 1714 
was a death-blow to Bohngbroke’s plans, for he had quarrelled with 
his former Toiy ally, Harley, and he had to escape to Fiance in disguise 
He was impeached and attainted in his absence, and joined the Old 
Pretender, James Stuart In 1723 he was allowed to return to England, 
but did not recover his estates till 1742, after the fall of Walpole, whom 
he had attacked most vigorously with his pen in the Cmfisman 
He was an admirable styhst, but without profundity of thought 
either as a politician, or as a philosopher, or as a deist The crudeness 
and superficiahty of Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ the argument of which is 
said to have been supphed by Bohngbroke, whom Pope admired ex- 
travagantly, are an illustration of the value of the literary edifice that 
IS ‘built upon the sand’ Bohngbroke’s own works, of which the 
‘ Idea of a Patriot King ’ (1749) was the most celebrated, are now almost 
entirely forgotten 

P 45, 1 8 is cassock and his puddmg sleeves.— I e Ins profession 
as a cleigyman The cassock is the long black cleiical coat, buttoned 
over the breast, with a broad sash round the waist, worn by High 
Church Anghcan cleigymen The ‘ pudding-sleeves ’ are the large 
loose sleeves of the cassock Cf Swift, ‘ Baucis and Philemon ’ . 

‘ He sees, yet hardly can believe. 

About each aim a pudding-sleeve , 

His ;^aistcoat to a cassock grew ’ 

See note on p 14, 1 16 
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P. 45, 1 31 It propitiated emesis. — ^In Gieek mythology it was 
the function of the goddess Nemesis to keep moitals in due subordination 
to the immortal gods by punishing any excess of prosperity among 
mortal men, especially if undeserved, by a reverse of fortune. Thus the 
victorious Agamemnon, in iEschylus’s tragedy, deprecates the extrava- 
gant honours paid to him by his faithless wife Clytemnestra on his 
letum from Troy as liable to provoke Nemesis The notion* of this 
‘ jealousy ’ of the gods is by no means extmct Not many years ago, 
on a wet August bank hohday, an excuisionist was heard to remark . 

‘ Seems as if God A’mighty didn’t like to see folks too happy ’ 

P. 46, 1. 2 ary ontague. — ^Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1690- 
1762) was the most celebrated literary lady of her day She was tbs 
daughter of the Duke of Kingston, and married Addison’s friend, 
Edward Wortley Montagu, whom she accompamed on his embassy 
to Constantinople in 1716. From the Turkish capital she wrote the 
senes of hvely ‘ Letters ’ to Pope, Addison, and other hterary celebnties 
which have rendered hei famous Her friendship with Pope was turned 
into the bitteiest eaimity by a wound to his vamty, and he subsequently 
attacked her in his most venomous and scunilous style 

P 46, 1 7. Stella. — ^Esthei Johnson, whom Swift, accoidmg to some 
accounts, married privately in 1716, and to whom he wiote his most 
intimate letters For a touching account of hei lelations to Swift 
see Thackeray’s * Enghsh Humourists ’ — * Swnft.’ She was an illegiti- 
mate daughter of Sn William Temple, in whose house Swift first met 
her. 

P 46, 1 9 Steele.— Sir Richard Steele (1671/1672-1729) was the 
lifelong friend and admirer of Addison, with whom he had been at 
school at Charterhouse He was the originator both of the Tatler 
and of the Spectator, though his contiibutions weie, in the judgment 
of the time, entirely overshadowed by those of Addison Of late, 
however, there has been a tendency to revert to the judgment of Hazhtt, 
the famous cntic of the early nineteenth centuiy, who thought that 
Steele was ‘ upon the whole a less artificial and more origmal writer ’ 
than Addison, praised without stmt the naturalness and intensity of 
his pathos, and admitted that he foimd Steele’s writings a never-faihng 
tome when his spirits were depressed Apait tiom his essays in the 
Tatler, Spectatof, and Guardian, Steele’s best-known works were his 
* Chiistian Hero,’ and his comedy, ‘ The Tender Husband ’ His works 
were often in contrast with his life, for he was not unfiequently 
sinmng and then ‘crjnng “pecoavi ” with the most sonorous orthodoxy,’ 
as Thackeray expresses it But he was honest, chivalrous, and tender- 
hearted, and has won the love of his readers in after-times almost as 
thoroughly as he won the affections of the men and women of his own 
day. See Introduction, ix 3 

P. 46, 1 12 Terence and Catullus. — ^For Catullus see note on p 8, 
1 31. Pubhus Teientius Afer, the celebrated Roman writer of 
comedies, was bom at Carthage in Afiica about 195 bo, and came as 

M 2 
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a boy^to Borne, where be bved as the slave of a senator named Teientius 
Lucanus, wbo educated him and gave him his freedom. He adapted 
the comedies of Menander and other Greek comic writers to the Roman 
stage m singularly pure Latin He had charm of style, a refined 
decorousness of manner, and an admirable reahsm in his delineation 
of character, without much invention, variety, or dramatic force, m 
all of which he was infenoi to Plautus. He died in Greece about 
168 B 0 

P 46, 1 14 Young, — ^Edward Young (1684-1741), a moral poet, 
celebrated in the eighteenth century, and even later, for his ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ which is now quite unread It has a few good lines, but 
IS a dreary production 

P 46, 11 24, 25 Set a presu mg d ce right. — e. to correct some 
conceited and ignorant fellow 

P, 46, 11, 25, 26 Assented with civil leer. — e pretended to agree, 
in a vein of pohte irony , quoted from the famous hues of Pope, pubhshed 
after Addison’s death, in which he vented his spleen on Addison ; 

‘ And were there one whose fires 
True gemus kindles and fair fame inspires, 

Blest with each talent and each art to please. 

And bom to wnte, converse, and live with ease , 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear like the Turk no brother near the thione , 

View him with scornful yet with ]ealous eyes, 

And hate, for aits that caused himself to rise. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leevt 
And, without sneenng, teach the rest to sneer , 

Wilhng to wound, and yet afraid to stnke, 

Just bant a fault, and hesitate dishke , 

Ahke reserved to blame as to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend , 

Dreadmg e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obhgmg that he ne’er obhged 
lake Cato give his httle senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause , 

While wits and templars every sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foohsh face of praise , 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ’ 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he ’ * 

— ^Pope, Prologue to the ‘ Satires,® 193-215. 

See note on p 86, 1 35. 

P 46, 1. 28 The Tatler.—- See note above on hne 9, and the intro- 
ductory portion of Thackeray’s lecture on Steele, ‘ Enghsh Humounsts.’ 
It was a periodical, edited by Steele, which appeared three times a 
week, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at the modest price 
of a penny. It ran for 271 numbers, from 1709 to 1711, Addison con- 
tnbutu^ forty-one papers of his own, besides thirty-four in which he 
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collaborated with. Steele. The TatUr represented an immense advance 
on any of the previous society 30urnals and humorous pubhoations, 
such as the Bnhsh Afollo, or the London Sfy One of its main aims 
was * to brmg philosophy out of closets and hbranes, schools and colleges, 
to dwell in clubs and assembhes, at tea-tables and m coffee-houses^’ 
Steele founded the ‘Tatler’s Gub’ at the Trumpet tavern in Shire 
Lane, near Temple Bar, where he was himself an oracle, like Addison 
at Button’s. There is an amusmg description of the club in the TatUr , 
No 132. 

P. 46, 1 29 Mr. Soltly’s so et. — ^The sonnet and the criticism 
appeared in the Tatkr, No. 163, of April 25, 1710 The effeminate 
poetaster to whom, of all impertmencies, there was nothing so hateful 
as news, and who never troubled his head about the British armies, 
whether they won or lost, is amusingly described. ‘Ned Softly is a 
very pretty poet, and a great admirer of easy hues. Waller is his 
favourite and as that admirable writer has the best and the worst 
verses of any among our Enghsh poets, Ned Softly has got all the 
bad ones without book . ’ The sonnet runs : 

To Mira on her Incomparable Poem 
I 

When dress’d in laurel wreaths you shine, 

And tune your soft melodious notes. 

You seem a sister of the Nme, 

Or Phoebus’ self in petticoats 

II 

I fancy, when your song you smg, 

(Your song you sing with so much art) 

Your pen was pluck’d from Cupid’s wing, 

Por ah ! it wounds me like Ins dart ’ 

The criticism which follows is in Addison’s best vein of dehcato humour, 
but is too long to quote here 

P 46, 1 29 The Spectator’s dialogue, &c. — ^The Spectator, No 668, 
of July 16, 1714, contains the dialogue, which is based upon Addison’s 
humorous parody of the sort of hbellous paragraphs that appeared 
in othei periodicals ; the parody was published m the precedmg number, 
and IS full of asterisks and dashes, after the manner of ‘ Tom Brown ’ 
and the London Spy The ‘ overwise ’ pohtician pretends to know 
who are meant by ‘Lady Q — ^p — ^t — s,’ ‘Monsieur Z — ^n,’ and other 
innuendoed persons, and to be highly indignant at the hbels 

P 47, 1 3 St. Paul’s * Covent Garden. — The church, of the Tuscan 
order of architecture, was built by Imgo Jones, but the design was 
spoilt by the unfortunate site between two thoroughfares. King Street 
and Henrietta Street. The parish of St Paul’s was the fashionable 
place of residence in the latter half of the seventeenth century, and in 
Queen Anne’s day. In the churchyard were ^uned Samuel Butler, 
Bishop Warburton, Sir Peter Lely, Gnnhng Gibbons, the poet John 
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Armstrong, the actors Kynaston and Maoklin, and many other celeb- 
rities , withm the parish hved at one tpne or other Butler, Addison, 
Steele, Otway, Dryden, Pope, Fielding, and Dr Johnson, Lely, Kneller, 
and Hogarth 

P 47, 1 13 xcess. — See note on p 5, 1 23, and Introduction, 

viii 5 

P. 47, 1 15 PeceadiUoes. — ^From the Spanish pecadillo, a trifling 
fault, a diminutive of pecado, a sin or offence , Latm peccatum, from 
peccare, to sin 

P 47, 11 19, 20 Of any other statesman or writer, &c.— This is rather 
too sweeping , theie were even m Queen Anne’s day some sober states- 
ii^i^en and writers — ^Loid Somers, for example, and Pope, and Swift 

P 48, 1 2 oswell,Warburton, Hurd.--James Boswell (1740-1795), 
a small landowner iii Scotland, was the lifelong admirei and friend of 
Dr Johnson, and aiithoi of the immoi tal biography, of the ‘ Journal 
of the Tour in the Hebrides,’ and of ‘An Account of Coisica, with 
Memoirs of General Paoh ’ He was a vain, weak man, of considerable 
ability, and an acute observer See note on p 18r 1 32 

W'llham Warhmton Bishop of Gloucester (1698-1779), was a 
prolific writer of theological works and of literary criticism, includ- 
ing a * Vindication of Mr Pope’s “Essay on Man,” ’ and an editor of 
Shakespeare 

Richard Hurd, Bishop of Lichfield and afterwards of Worcestci 
(1720-1808), was also a prohfic writer, best known for Ins ‘Dialogues, 
Moral and Political ’ He was the friend and biographer of Warburton 

P 48, 1 7 Coterie. — A Fiench word meaning ‘ association,’ ‘ society,’ 
‘club’ 

P 48, 1 8 ustace udgell. — ^He was, or said he was, a distant 
cousin of Addison, who took him with him to Ireland as one of his 
clerks and procured him the post of KSecretaiy to Lord Wharton, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland Budgell was a man of some literary 
ability, and contributed papers to the Tatlei, the Spectator, and the 
Guai dtan, besides , writing a family history of the Boyles and a translation 
of the ‘ Characteis ’ of the Greek writer Theophrastus He lost all his 
money in the South Sea speculation and committed suicide in 1736, 
at the age of fifty-one, by throwing himself into the Thames, after a 
vain endeavour to save his position by forgery He is said to have 
left behmd him a note, written on a scrap of paper, on which he had 
written, ‘ What Cato did, and Addison approved, cannot be wrong ’ 
See note on p 27, 1 3 Cato was a Stoic , Addison was a Christian, 
and would oertamly not have approved of his cousin’s act of self- 
murder. The Stoics 3 ustified suicide in certain cases , but the loftiest 
of Greek philosophers, Plato, expressly condemned it as a desertion 
in face of the enemy 

P 48, 1 9 Te plar of so e literature.— I e a banister of some 
hterary ability The word ‘ templar ’ is thus used m Pope’s satmeal 
character of Addison, c[uotod above at p 46, 1 25 ‘ Two of the 
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Iniis of Court, societies of barristers, are situated in the Temple — ^the 
Inner Temple and the Middle Temple The Temple was ongmally 
inhabited by the Knights Templars, the mihtary order founded by 
Baldwin II , King of Jerusalem, to protect pilgrims They came to 
England about 1185 On the suppression of the Order about 1312 
the Temple was acquired by purchase by the men of the law 

P 48, 11 23, 24 Ambrose Phillipps.— Ambrose Philips (1671-1749) 
was the author of ‘ Pastorals ’ and of seveial tragedies, of which ‘ The 
Distressed Mother * was the best Pope criticised the * Pastorals ’ seveiely 
in the Guai dian, and Thackeray has characteiised him as ‘ a serious 
and dreary idylhc Cockney’ Through Addison’s interest he became 
successively Commissi onei of Collieries, Secretary to the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and Registrar of the Irish Prerogative Court The WQid 
‘ namby-pamby ’ means ‘ finicking,’ pretty without strength 

P. 48, 1 27 The little senate. — ^Addison’s followers See note on 
p 46, 1 25 

P 48, 1 28 Richard Steele and Thomas TickeU.— For Steele see 
note, p 46, 1 9, 

Thomas Ttclell (1686-1740), another contributor to the Spectator, 
was a Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and translated the first book 
of Homer’s * Iliad ’ , he also wrote some original poems of little merit 
Through Addison’s influence he became Under-Secretary of State and 
Secretary to the Lords Justices of Ireland He was one of Addison’s 
most intimate friends, and wrote his best poem on Addison’s death 

P 48, 1 34 The philosopher’s stone. — ^The substance which the 
old alchemists believed to exist and to be capable of changing baser 
metals into gold Their continual fimtless experiments in search of 
this supposed substance led to many incidental discoveries of importance 

P. 49, 1 2 In sinning and repenting. — ^A picturesque exaggeration 
Cf note on p 46, 1. 9 

P 49, 11 3, 4 In speculation. — I e theoretically 

P. 49, 1 5 Was uch of the rake. — ^le had a good deal of the 
libertine, or man of dissolute life, in his composition 

P. 49, 11 8, 9 Diced himself into a spunging-house. — I e gambled 
his money away and got arrested for debt A spunging-house was a 
look-up or place of temporary detention for debtors Macaulay has 
exaggerated the extent and the frequency of Steele’s failings. 

P 49, 1 17 ickerings. — ^Not downright quarrels, but petty verbal 

disputes 

P. 49, 1 19 y the help of a bailifl. — ^I e he recovered the debt due 
to him by arresting the goods of the debtor in pursuance of the judgment 
of a court It was a loan of £1000 to build a house , Addison instructed 
his sohcitors to recover the debt by selhng the house and furmture, 
and told Steele he had done so 

P 49, 1 20 Savage. — Richard Savage (169^-1743), a dissolute man 
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of genms, was a natural son of Earl Rivers His best known work 
was his tragedy, * Sir Thomas Overbury * ; he died m a debtors’ pnson. 
Hr Johnson, who included Savage in ms ‘Tiives of the Poets,’ remarked 
that the poet’s career was a lamentable proof that ‘negligence and 
irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, 
aKd genius contemptible ’ 

P. 49, 1 31. Fielding’s A elia. — ^Henry Fielding (1707-1754), though 
not the fllst, was the greatest English novelist of the eighteenth century 
His best and most famous novel was ‘ Tom Jones,’ pubhshed 1749 , but 
no character in any other novel of his is so charming as Ameha, the 
heroine of his novel of that name, whose portrait he drew from his 
own wife , Thackeray, indeed, goes so far as to call her ‘ the most 
charming character in Enghsh fiction ’ 

P 49, 1 32. Takes in execution, &c. — See note above on line 19. 

P 60, 1 3 The real history. — ^To construct what appears to him a 
highly probable fiction, and to offer it to his readers as if it were a 
well-authenticated fact, is a process not unknown to Macaulay the 
historian as well as to Macaulay the essayist. 

P 60, 11 9, 10 The Twelve Csesars. — ^The first twelve Roman emperors 
from Julius Caesar to Bomitian The intervemng emperors are com- 
monly known as Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, and Titus. Homitian was assassinated 
A.D 81. 

P 60, U 10, 11. ayle’s Dictionary. — ^Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), a 
French Jesmt who reverted to Protestantism, was Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Sedan, and afterwards Professor of Philosophy and History at 
Rotterdam His great work, the ‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary,’ 
was completed in 1697, and was written in French. Many subsequent 
editions of it appeared, including that of 1710. 

P. 60, 1. 11 uekles. — ^le the silver shoe-buckles then worn by 

gentlemen 

P. 50, 1 26. The rival bulls in Virgil.-— The allusion is to Vergil, 
‘ Georgies,’ m. 219-224 and 235-237, or ‘ ^Eneid,’ xu. 715-723, m both 
of which passages Vergil describes the fights of two rival bulls 

P, 60, 1 27 Wharton. — See note on p 43, 1 5. 

P. 61, 1 1. Jobbers. — ^Macaulay means men who make a profit for 
themselves or their fnends out of public transactions, more especially 
by the bestowal of State patronage on unfit persons for reasons of pnvate 
interest. 

P. 61, 1 11 Cavan. — ^The chief town of County Cavan in Ulster , 
Cavan is an inland county bordering on Leinster. 

P. 61, 1 19. Gerard a ilton. — William Gerard Hamilton (1729- 
1796), known as ‘ Single-speech Hamilton ’ from a great first speech 
which he made m the House of Commons on November 13, 1755, was 
a pohtioian of some note in his day, and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Ireland for over tweiSty years. 
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P. 62, 1 3 Love, casuistry. — e subtle points of ethics arising from 
the relations between lovers a^d the ladies of their affections. 

P. 62, 1 7 Gazetteer. — ^Manager of the Gazette, ie. the London 
Gazette, the first official newspaper published in England, which began 
m 1666 Steele alludes humorously to his office in No. 18 of the Tatlem 
* the ingenious fratermty of which I have the honour to be an unworthy 
member; I mean the news-writers of Great Britain, whether post- 
men or post-boys,’ &c 

P. 62, 1 17 Will’s and the Grecian. — See note on p 14, 1 29 
Will’s coffee-house was in Bussell Street, Covent Garden, opposite 
Button’s. It was so called after the proprietor, Wilham XJrwm, and 
was the great resort of wits, owing to Dryden’s patronage. Literary 
criticism and lampoons were the two speciahties of Will’s UnliS:e 
most other coffee-houses. Will’s was by custom exclusive, and it was 
considered an impertinent intrusion for any outsider to enter it without 
an introduction from one of the regular frequenters During his hfe- 
time the best seat was reserved for Dryden, by the fireplace in winter, 
at the corner of a balcony lookmg over the street in the summer 

The Grecian coffee-house was in Devereux-court, Strand, near the 
Temple, and was so called after a Greek, named Constantine, who kept 
it. It was the resort of men of the law and men of learnmg, being 
frequented by Sir Isaac Newton and other Fellows of the Royal Society. 
At a later date it was a favourite haunt of Ohver Goldsmith. 

P. 62, 1 19. asquinades. — Satirical epigrams or lampoons ; so 
called after an Italian cobbler, named Pasqumo, of the fifteenth century 
who had a caustic tongue. After his death a headless statue, which 
had been dug up near his shop, was called Pasqumo after him, and 
lampoons were affixed to it by night Hence the name ‘ pasqmnado ’ 

P. 62, 1 27 Rake a ong scholars, &c.— See note on p 49, 1. 5. 

P. 52, 1. 33 ody. — ^When apphed to wme, the word sigmfies strength, 
bothalcohoho and saccharme. The longer a wine is kept, the more 
it loses both its alcoholic strength and its sugary matter ; thus a hght 
wine, with httle * body,’ can only be kept a short time before it begins 
to turn mto vinegar. 

P 52, 1 35. Isaac ickersta . — ^This was the name assumed by 
Steele as editor of the Tatler, It had already become a household 
word through Swift’s assumption of it in his humorous controversy 
with Partridge the almanac-maker See note, p 46, 1. 9 

P 62, 1 36. aul Pry. — ^A meddling busybody in the comedy of 
that name published by John Poole, the dramatist, in 1826. 

P. 62, 1 37 Sa uel Pickwick. — ^The chief character m Charles 
Dickens’s humorous novel, published m 1836, ‘ The Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club.’ 

P 64, U 20, 21 Across St. George’s Channel.— In 1709 Addison 
was Chief Secretary to the Marquis of Wharton ^at Dublin. 

P 64, 1 32. Te pie. — ^Sir William Temple, statesman and man of 
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letters (1628-1700), was frequently employed as a diplomatist on foreign 
missions between 1655 and 1671, and ;j7as ambassador to Holland 
from 1674 to 1679, when he became Secretary of State for a short time 
See notes on Boyle, p 13, 1 17, and on Swift, p 14, 1 16 Temple 
\^s an early patron of Swift, who rushed into the Boyle and Bentley 
controversy — on the wrong side — ^in defence of Sir William, with 
his witty ‘ Battle of the Books,’ and edited the great man’s ‘ Letters ’ 
after his death. Temple’s style has been charaotensed by Charles 
Lamb as * plain, natural chit-chat ’ 

P 54, 1 36 Horace Walpole. — ^Horace Walpole (1717-1797), fourth 
Earl of Orford, was the youngest son of Sir Robert Walpole He was 
a prolific writer on a great variety of subjects , his best known works 
were his romance, ^ The Castle of Otranto,’ which has been called ‘ the 
parent of the modern novel ’ , his ‘ Letteis,’ which Byron styled ‘ incom- 
parable ’ , and his tragedy, ‘The Mysterious Mother,’ which Byron 
praised as ‘a tragedy of the lughest order,’ though it is now quite 
forgotten See Macaulay’s essay on ‘ Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace 
Mann ’ for a judgment very different from Byron’s ; ‘ None but an 
unhealthy and disorganised mind could have produced such hterary 
luxuries as the woiks of Horace Walpole. His mind was a bundle of 
inconsistent whims and affections He played innumerable parts and 
over-acted them all ’ As to his ‘ half-Prench style,’ Horace Walpole 
was saturated with French literature, and sometimes expressed himself 
in phrases and idioms which were French rather than English 

P 54, 1 36 The half Latin style of Dr. Johnson.— Dr Johnson’s 
formal style was Latin both in its predilection foi balanced antithetical 
sentences and in its diction, which was highly Latinised. In speech, 
and in some of his writings where strong feehng inspired him, he could 
use terse, simple, and vigorous English An amusing illustration, 
cited by Macaulay, of translation into ‘Johnsonese,’ as the doctor’s 
formal style has been called, is his utterance, ‘ It has not life enough 
to keep it sweet,’ changed, after a moment’s pause, into ‘ It has not 
vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction ’ 

P. 54, 1. 37 The half Ger an jargon, &c.— The allusion is to the 
style of Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881 ), essayist, historian, and philosopher, 
who was as much steeped m German as Horace Walpole in French 
literature This ‘ jargon,’ which has been called ‘ Carlylese,’ is at its 
worst in ‘ Sartor Resartus ’ and in ‘ The French Revolution ’ 

P. 55, 11 1, 2, As a moral satirist, &e.— This judgment requires 
some qualification, for Addison’s satire has a deliberately hmited range 
He IS moved by no fierce righteousness of indignation to lash vice , 
as a rule, he lets vice severely alone. His satire is for the most part 
confined, like that of Horace, to exposing with sly humour the foibles, 
vanities, and ignorant prejudices of mankind. 

P. 55, 1 5 Menander. — Of this celebrated Greek writer of comedies 
(b 0 342-291) only a f<i»w fragments have come down to us. See note 
on Terence, p 46, 1 12 
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P 55, 1 6 Wit, properly so called. — ^In his ‘Essay concerning 
Human Understanding,’ Loqjse says ‘Wit lies in the assemblage of 
ideas, and putting those together with quickness and variety, wherein 
can be found any resemblance or congrmty, thereby to make up pleasant 
pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy.’ ‘True wit,’ as G W 
Greene observes, ‘ is more or less wit, as this lilceness in ideas 15 more 
surprising and unexpected But as true wit is nothing el%e but a 
similitude in ideas, so is false wit the simihtude in words*' 

P 55, 1 7 Cowley or utler. — ^Abiaham Cowley (1618-1667) was 
a scholarly poet, not without genius , but his ingenuity led him astray 
into a wilderness of false taste and far-fetched conceits Less than a 
centuiy later, though he spoke of his ‘ pointed wit ’ and praised ‘ the 
language of his heait,’ Pope was able to ask, ‘ Who now reads Cowley ? ’ 
and Cowper, at the end of the eighteenth century, lamented his ‘ splendid 
wit, entangled in the cobwebs of the schools ’ 

Samuel Butler (1600-1680) was the author of the witty satire on 
the Presbyterians and Independents entitled ‘Hudibras,’ which was 
the dehght of the Cavaliers of the Restoration period Charles II is 
said to have cariied a copy of it about with him, but he allowed the 
poet to starve In spite of its wit, the satire is now tedious reading , 
it IS too long-drawn-out, and is occasionally coarse Macaulay has 
elsewhere praised Butler for the wit and learning which, unlike Cowley, 
‘he knew how to use,’ and for his ‘great command of good homely 
English ’ 

P 53, 11 8, 9 Lines to Sir Godfrey Kneller. — ^This is one of the best 
of Addison’s minor poems , except for the last six lines, it is easy and 
fehcitous thioughout It is written on a portrait of George I , painted 
by Knellei, of which Addison says 

‘Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride. 

The foremost of thy art, hast vied 
With nature, m a generous strife. 

And touch’d the canvas into hfe ’ 

Sir Godfrey Kneller (1646 -1723) was the most popular portrait-painter 
of his day , he was a good draughtsman and colounst, lacking m 
imagination He was the constant butt of the wits of his day owing 
to his extravagant conceit Gay wrote of him . 

‘Kneller, amid the triumph, bears his part, 

Who could (were mankind lost) a new create 
What can the extent of his vast soul confine 
A painter, critic, engineer, divine ? ’ 

The allusion was to a tuck of Pope’s, who said one day to him ‘ Sir 
Godfiey, I believe if God Almighty had your assistance, the world 
would have been formed more perfect ’ * Pore God,’ rephed Kneller, 

‘I believe so’ 

P 55, 1 15 ntitle him to the rank of a great poet. — ^This is a imsuse 
of language A great poet Addison neither was nor could have been , 
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an original and inventive prose romancer is not necessarily a poet 
The great poet is one * who makes, and ^knows, and feels, and sings ’ 
Of these four requisites — creative imagination, knowledge, mtense 
sensibility, and the gift of musical utterance in verse — Addison had only 
the first in any considerable measure , his knowledge was great only in two 
directions, classical poetry and what is called ‘ knowledge of the world ’ , 
he was too calm and equable m temperament to be earned much beyond 
himself by deep feeling of any kind , m poetry he had neither the sure 
choice of the * inevitable ’ word nor a good ear for the magical har- 
momes of sound His rhyming is sometimes atrocious 

P. 65, 1. 21 Clarendon. — ^Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1608- 
1674), was a celebrated royahst statesman and historian He was 
m^de Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Privy Councillor m 1643, 
and shared Pnnee Charles’s exile in Holland after the collapse of the 
kmg’s cause After the Bestoration he became Lord Chancellor, and 
held the balance even between popular rights and the royal prerogative , 
but he became unpopular, lost the favour of Charles II , and was im- 
peached and exiled His daughter Anne manned the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II . so that he was the grandfather of two English 
sovereigns, Anne and Mary His ‘History of the Kebelhon,’ enter- 
taining and hvely in its character-drawing, is not only partial, but very 
inaccurate as to its facts He wrote professedly as an apologist for 
the royal cause. 

P. 66, 1. 26 Cervantes. — ^Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (1547-1616) 
was the author of the famous romance, ‘ Don Qmxote ’ He was a 
Spaniard of good family, and a gallant soldier as well as a great wnter 
He served in the army with distinction for many years, was three 
times wounded, and lost the use of one arm at the battle of Lepanto 
in 1571, and was for five years a captive of the Moors in Algena. In 
the gift of humour he was, perhaps, the only equal of Shakespeare 
in European literature The age of chivalry died with the pubhcation 
of ‘Don Quixote,’ in which he extingmshed the ridiculous romances 
of love and war which were still popular, though the ideas which they 
represented had long become obsolete, by delicate raillery and immitable 
humour. 

P. 65, 1. 37. Voltaire. — ^Fran^ois Mane Arouet de Voltaire (1694- 
1778) was the most celebrated Erenchman of letters in the eighteenth 
century He was a poet, a dramatist, an histonan, an essayist, and 
a sceptical philosopher. He was ‘a master of flouts and gibes,’ and 
a persistent enemy of Chnstiamty. Carlyle’s ‘Eredenck the Great’ 
contains a very full and fair account of his hfe and of his gemus 

P. 66, 1 10. The ean.— He was Dean of St Patnek’s, Dublin* 
and was often spoken of simply as ‘the Dean,’ just as the Duke of 
Wellington m his later years was ‘ the Duke * 

P. 66, 1. 13. The co ination service.— A service read m Enghsh 
churches on Ash VTednesday, in which oommination, or denunciation 
of the wrath of God agiinst sinners, is uttered in a senes of sentences 
beginmng * Cursed is he that . . .’ 
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P 66, 1. 18 e ure. — French de moeuis, having (good) manners 
or morals ; mo&wra hemg fr^m Latm mares, manners, morals, char- 
acter. The sense here is * affectedly grave,’ and nughjb be represented 
also in modem Enghsh by ‘decorous ’ or ‘highly proper.* 

P. 56, 1 19. Arch. — ^I.e. sly, roguish, mischievous; the sense *18 
derived from the frequent combination of the adjective ‘ arch,’ in the 
sense * arrant,’ with * rogue ’ and similar words ’ 

P. 56, 1 21 A Jack Pudding. — ^le a buffoon, a merry-andrew, 
properly, a greedy clown So in Addison’s part of No 75 of the Taller • 
‘ One might produce an affable temper out of a shrew, by grafting 
the mild upon the choleric , or raise a 'jack pudding from a prude, by 
inoculatmg mirth and melancholy ’ 

P 56, 1 30 The Abhd Coyer • . . Pansophe, &c. — ^Macaulay means 
that Voltaire is comparatively easy to imitate ; he instances the case 
of the Abbe Coyer, whose imitation was so exact a reproduction of 
Voltaire’s style and mannerisms that it deceived even the members of 
the French Academy. The Abbe Coyer, Gabriel Fran9ois Coyer, was 
a French Jesmt and a miscellaneous writer of the eighteenth century 
The name * Pansophe ’ is that of an imaginary character, and sigmfies 
the ‘All- Wise.’ For the Academy see note on p 22, 1 27. 

P 66, 1. 32. Arbuthnot. — ^Br. John Arbuthnot (1675-1735) was a 
distmgmshed physician and a miscellaneous and satirical writer of 
great abihty Thackeray calls him ‘ one of the wisest, wittiest, most 
accomphshed, and gentlest of mankind ’ He was mtimate with Swift, 
Pope, and Gay. Some of his satirical writings, such as ‘ The Art of 
Political Lying,’ ‘ The History of John Bull,’ ‘ Memoirs of P. P ,’ and 
‘ Martmus Scnblerus,’ had once a great vogue, and the two latter were 
formerly attributed to Pope 

P 56, 1. 37. The World, the Connoisseur, the uror, the Lounger. 
— ^These were all more or less short-hved hterary periodicals of the 
eighteenth century. The World was edited by Edward Moore (1712- 
1757), and had a series of prose essays and sketches, to which Lord 
Chesterfield and Horace Walpole were contributors. It began in 1751 
and appeared once a week 

The Connoisseur was conducted by George Colman, the Elder, 
and Bonnel Thornton. It ran from 1764 to 1756, while they were 
both undergraduates at Oxford. 

The Mirror was edited by Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), and 
appeared twice a week for sixteen months in 1779-1780 at Edinburgh 

The Lounger was a similar literary paper, and under the same 
editor as the Mirror , it ran nearly two years, from 1785 to 1787. It 
was a weekly, pubhshed at Edinburgh every Saturday 

P, 68, 1 14 The Great First Cause. — e. God, as behind the ‘ laws 
of nature ’ 

P. 68, 1 14 The awful enig a. — ^The problem of death and that 
which heS beyond, ‘behind the veil.’ 
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P. 58, 1 18 Mephistopheles. — ^The satuiiune mocker, which is 
Goethe’s lepresentation of the devil m hps ‘ Faust,’ ‘ the spiiit which 
persistently denies ’ For Goethe see note on p 82, 1 20 

^ P 58, 1 19 Puck* — ^In Shakespeare’s ‘ Midsummei Night’s Dieam ’ 

P. 58, 1 19 Soame Jenyns. — Jenyns was a poet and essayist (1704- 
1787). Qharles Lamb classes his woiks, with those of Hume, Gibbon, 
Eobeitson, and Beattie, as ‘ bibha a-bibha,’ books that are no books ' 
Burke, however, praised the purity of his English 

P. 58, 1 28 Humanity. — I e kindliness, love of his fellow- men 
Cf. p 40, 1 33 

rP 59, 1 3 Bettesworth. — ^Mi Serjeant Bettes worth was a notable 
Dubhn lawyer whom Swift lampooned as ‘ the booby Bettesworth ’ 
The Serjeant, vowing vengeance, presented himself at the Beanery 
and said, ‘ Sir, I am Seijeant Bettesworth ’ * In what regiment, pi ay 

asked Swift (Thackeiay, ‘ English Humourists ’) 

P 59, 1 3 Franc de Pompignan. — Jean Jacques le Franc de Pom- 
pignan (1709-1784), French marquis and poet, publffehed a poem on 
Bido in 1754 In 17b0 he was elected a member of the Academy, and 
in his inaugural speech defended Chiistiamty against the attacks of 
the French philosophers This speech drew on mm the savage satires 
of Voltaire and others 

P 69, 1 6 Scurrihty. — Coarse abuse , Latin, from scurra, a 
buffoon. 

P 59, 1 8 To return railmg for railing —From the first epistle of 
Peter, m 9 ‘ Not rendering raihng for railing, but contrariwise blessing ’ 

P. 59, 1. 14 Jeremy Collier. — A High Church bishop and non-juior 
(1650-1726), who in 1698 was courageous enough to attack all the most 
celebrated dramatists of the day, for the profanity and indecency of 
their plays, in his ‘ Short View of the Profanene&s and Immorality of 
the English Stage ’ He attacked with keen sarcastic wit, as well as 
with sound argument and nghteous indignation Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and others rephed , but even the wits were forced to own that the 
parson had the best of the argument — ^and of the wit Bryden, the 
greatest of those who were attacked and one of the worst ofienders, 
acknowledged the justice of Collier’s charges and reproaches Cf note 
on hue 28 below. 

P 59, 1 15 therege. — Sir George Etherege (1636-1694), one of 
the most profligate dramatists of the Bestoration penod, author of 
* The Man of Mode ’ and many other comedies 

P 59, 1. 16. Wycherley.— Wilham Wycherley (1640-1715), of whose 
comedies, once in high repute, it has been observed that they are 
now * quietly inumed in their own corruption and profligacy ’ For 
a criticism of the Restoration comedy see Macaulay’s essay on 
Leigh Hunt’s * Bramatsj Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Farquhar’ (January 1841). 
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P. 59, 1. 21 Hale. — Sir Matthew Hale (1609-1676), an honest and 
upright judge and a good Christian, who rose to be Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench The fact, however, that he hved all through the 
Cb.vil War without taking sides indicates a certain flabbiness of character, 
while his credulity and superstition were painfully evidenced on the 
bench by his sentence of death on two poor old women accused of 
witchcraft. He was a voluminous writer on theology, philosophy, 
and law. 

P. 69, 1 22 TiUotson. — ^See note on p 6, 1 32 a Whig and Low 
Churchman 

P. 59, 1. 23. Congreve. — See note on p 4, 1 19 

P. 59, 1 24 Vanbrugh. — Sir John Vanbrugh (1666-1726) was another 
wiiter of comedies, who earned into a later age the code of manners 
and morals of Charles II ’a court 

P. 59, 1 28 The greatest and ost salutary, &c.— See Introduction, 
IX 3 The change was not entirely efiected by any one man — ^Addison 
or any other Thp nation at large was never con up ted by the profligacy 
of the court and of the Restoration writers, which sober Tories regarded 
with as much disgust as Whigs , and when the Revolution ^nndlcated 
many of the pohtical principles of the Puritan party, it was natural 
that a moral reaction should follow in its train Addison, no doubt, 
had an important share in the vmdication of religion and morality, and 
deserves full credit for it, but so had Jeremy CoUier and Richard 
Steele The statement of Macaulay is only another instance of his 
habitual partiahty and exaggeration That Addison deliberately set 
himself, however, to reform the taste of his day, there is ample evidence 
See Spectator, No 10 ‘ Till I have recovered them out of that desperate 
state of vice and folly into which the age is fallen ’ 

P. 59, 1 35 To Folio. — ^In the Tatter, No 158, of Apnl 13, 1710 
A just satire on pedantry, illustrated by the case of Tom Foho, *an 
universal scholar, so far as the title-pages of all authois,’ one who has 
‘ a greater esteem for Aldus and Elvezir than for Virgil and Horace,’ 
and ‘ thinks he gives you an account of an author when he tells you 
the subject he treats of, the name of the editor, and the year in which 
it was printed ’ This ‘ learned idiot,’ as Addison calls him, is repre- 
sented at the present day by a certam class of what are called * biblio- 
maniacs,’ collectors of rare editions of entirely worthless works which 
they do not even read. 

P 59, 1 36 Ned Softly. — See note on p. 46, 1 29 

P. 59, 1 36 The Political Upholsterer.— Tato, No 155, of Apiil 6, 
1710 This IS a very humorous account of a half -insane tradesman, 
who reduced himself to poverty and his family to misery by neglecting 
his business for the pursuit of news and the discussion of European 
politics, which he was too ignorant to understand 

P 59, 1 37 The Court of onour.— TatZer,* Nos 250 and 253, of 

November 14 and 23, 1710. In these two papers the constitution 
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of the Court of Honoui is sketched and the President’s inaugural address 
given * I intend to sit myself m it as |)resident, with several men of 
honour on my -right hand, and women of virtue on my left, as my 
assistants * The court is for the redress of injuries and affronts not 
provided foi by the laws of the land, such as * short bows, cold salutations, 
supercihous looks, unretumed smiles, distant behaviour, or forced 
familiarity ’ , it is to determine * How far a man may brandish his 
cane in the telling a story, without insulting his hearer ? What degree 
of contradiction amounts to the he ? Hov^ a man should resent another’s 
staring and cocking a hat in his face ’ . . Whether a man of honoui 
may take a blow of his wife ? with several other subtilties of the hke 
nature ’ Under cover of this hght raillery Addison puts in a serious 
indictment of the absurdity and injustice of the prevaihng system 
of duelling 

P. 59, 1 37 The Ther o eter of Zeal* — ^This dehoious piece of 
humour is Ko 220, of September 5, 1710. The church thermometer 
was invented m the reign of Henry VIII , ‘ about the time when that 
religious pnnce put some to death for owmng the Pope’s supremacy 
and others for denymg transubstantiation ’ It was first actively 
employed by the Vicar of Biay, who hved to a good old age, * having 
seen several successions of his neighbounng clergy either burnt or 
bamshed, without ever having left the Vicarage of Bray.’ The fluid 
of the thermometer is compounded * of a spirit of a red fiery colour ’ 
and of water so cold that it will ‘ sink through almost everything that 
it is put into ’ The marking of the thermometer is Ignorance, Perse- 
cution, Wrath, Zeal, Church, Moderation, Lukewarmness, Infidehty, 
Ignorance. * The reader will observe, that the Church is placed in the 
middle point of the glass, between Zeal and Moderation, the situation 
in which she always flourishes ’ An experiment is then made with 
the thermometer in the coffee-houses. *At St James’s coffee-house, 
the liquor stood at Moderation , but at Will’s, to my extreme surprise, 
subsided to the very lowest mark in the glass.’ The moral of the piece 
is summed up in the sentence . * Whether zeal or moderation be the 
pomt we aim at, let us keep fire out of the one, and frost out of the 
other.* 

P. 60, 1 1. The Frozen Words. — ^A story, attributed to Sir John 
Mandeville, of an adventure in Nova Zembla, when the frost was so 
intense that words uttered were frozen before they could be heard, and so 
remamed inaudible for three weeks. ‘ At length, upon a turn of the 
wmd, the air about us began to thaw Our cabin was immediately 
filled with a dry clattering sound, which I found afterwards to 
be the crackhng of consonants that broke above oui heads. . . These 

were soon followed by syllables and short words, and at length 
by entire sentences, ... so that we now heard everything that 
had been spoken during the whole three weeks ’ Of Mandeville and 
of another inventor of ‘ travellers’ tales ’ Addison remarks with 
demure gravity; *I have got mto my hands . . . several manu- 
scripts of these two Eminent authors, which are filled with greater 
wonders than any of those they have commumcated to the pubhc ; 
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and indeed, were they not so well attested, would appear altogether 
improbable I am apt to thi»k the ingemous authors did not publish 
them with the rest of their works, lest they should pass for fictions and 
fables • a caution not unnecessary, when the reputation of their veracity 
was not yet estabhshed in the woild ’ The piece is No 254, of November 
23, 1710 

P 60, 1 1 The Memoirs of the Shilling. — TatUr, No 249, of Nhvember 
10, 1710 This IS a hvely * dream or delmum,’ in which a shilling 
gives an account of its various adventures. 

P. 60, 1. 6 Smallridge. — George Smaliidge (1663-1719), Bishop of 
Bnstol, 1714 His sermons were published, after his death, in 1724. 

P. 60, 1. 9 Sacheverell. — See note on p 42, 1 37. 

P 60, 1 16 Any five of them, &e. — ^Another example of Macaulay’s 
inveterate habit of exaggeration Many good judges of hterature 
have defended Steele not unsuccessfully against the disparagement of 
Macaulay and others See note on p 46, 1. 9 

P. 60, 1 31 In 1820. — ^At Edinburgh on the acqmttal of Queen 
Caroline, m favoui of whom the popular sympathy had run very strongly 
all through the State trial. 

P 60, 1. 32. In 1831 . — X number of nots occurred in different 
towns m that year , but Macaulay, no doubt, was thinking particularly 
of the serious B.eform riots at Bristol, m which the pai tisans of the 
Mimstry committed great excesses in protest against the rejection 
of Earl Grey’s Reform Bill by the House of Lords. 

P 61,1 3 Versailles and arli. — ^Eor Versailles see note on p 21, 

1 19 Mark was another palace of Loms XIV, in the outskirts 
of Pans 

P. 61, 1 4 The Pretender — On the death of James II in 1701, the 
Jacobite party in England supported the claims of his son, James Erancis 
Edward Stuart, who was recognised in 1701 by Louis XIV as James III. 
This James, the ‘ Chevaher de St George,’ was known as the * Old 
Pretender,’ and is here meant 

P. 61, 1. 5. Harley. — ^See note on p 42, 1 28 

P. 61, 1. 7 Sunderland. — See note on p 34, 1 13 

P. 61, 1 11 Godolphin. — See note on p 32, 1 13 

P. 61, 1 12 To break his white staff. — ^The white staff was the 
symbol of his office of Lord High Treasurer , hence a command to 
break it was a dismissal from office. 

P. 61, II 20-23 Cf p 42, 1 34, and p 32, 1 27. This ‘ blind 
and stupid ferocity ’ of Whig prejudice in Macaulay often, as here, 
defeats its own object by its very violence of language 

P, 61, 1 23 im who had roused, &c.— I e Harley 

P 61, 11 29-33 It is worth lemarkmg that Macaulay heie appropri- 
ates to the Ministry all the credit for the successes which were won by 
the mihtary genius of Mailborough 

N 
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P. 61, 1 37. OMoquy. — ^The Ministry were blamed for unduly pro- 
longing the war, after its object had been attained, for reasons not 
connected with "the national interests The majority of the people 
had long desired peace, and believed, whether rightly or wrongly, but 
o6rtainly not without some justification, that the war was being con- 
tinued unnecessarily for selfish purposes 

P 6^, 1 1. The government which, &c.— -The Ministry of Lord 
North (1770-1782), which brought about the disastrous war with our 
American colomes and their separation from Great Britain In this 
administration, however, George III was really his own Prime Minister, 
and the great majority of the Biitish people, who supported the war, 
nu;ist shaie the blame for all blunders m the conception or execution 
of that policy with the king and Lord North See Thackeray’s remarks 
on this subject in his lectures on ‘ The Four Georges ’ : * It was he, with 
the people to back him, who made the war with America . His 
courage was never to be beat. It trampled North under foot • it 
bent the stiff neck of the younger Pitt ’ 

P. 62, 1 2 Sent a gallant ar y, &c. — ^The Ministry of the Duke of 
Portland (1807-1809) sent an expedition in July 1809 to Walcheren, 
an island at the mouth of the nver Scheldt, Holland. A fleet of thirty- 
five ships of the line, with two hundred smaller vessels, was commanded 
by Sir Richard Strachan, and an army of 40,000 by the Earl of Chatham 
The expedition took Flushing, and then subsided into inactivity from 
August to December, during which period heavy losses were incurred 
through disease Chatham appears to have been mainly responsible 
for this inaction An epigram of the day thus divided the blame : 

‘Lord Chatham, with his sabre drawn. 

Stood waitmg for Sir Richard Strachan . 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em. 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham * 

P 62, 1. 6 Heavy pecuniary losses.— Probably the fortune of £14,000, 
left by his brother Gulston in Madras, of which only a small part was 
realised. Yet it was m this year, 1711, that he bought the estate of 
Bilton, near Rugby, for £11,000 Mr Courthope thinks the purchase 
money was provided partly out of his savings while he was Lish Secre- 
tary, and partly from the profits of the TatUr and the Spectator, 

P 62, 11 8, 9 The s all Irish o ce. — See p 60, 1 32 

P 62, 1 10 It see s probable. — Because fellowships were not 
tenable after mamage. 

P 62, 1 11 A great lady. — ^The Dowager Countess of Warwick, 
whom he married in 1716 See notes on p 86, 1 25, and p 88, 1. 16 
It IS probable that he knew her at least as early as 1708, and that she 
cut him adnft in 1711 See Introduction, vii 6. 

P. 62, 1. 21. Place. — 1 e official position 

P. 63, 1. 2 The Whig xa ’ er. — On August 3, 1710, appeared the 
first jiumber of the Tory Examiner ^ a periodical which ably vindicated 
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the measures of the new Tory Ministry ; Bohngbroke^ Atterbury, and 
Pnor were contributors, and Swift was a contributor from No. 13 to 
No 46 

The Whig Examiner was begun by Addison, assisted by Maynwanng, 
as a counterblast to the Examiner y but only five papers were pu& 
hshed, from Thursday, September 14, to Thursday, October 12, 1710. 
* Every reader of every party,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ since personal mahce 
is past, and the Papers which once inflamed the nation are read only 
as effusions of wit, must wish for more of the Whig Examiners ; for 
on no occasion was the genius of Addison more vigorously exerted, 
and on none did the superiority of his wit more evidently appear ’ 

P. 63, 1 17 A hrose Phillipps. — See note on p 48, 1 23 

P. 63, 1. 25 Ar istiee. — ^le. temporary cessation of political 
warfare. 

P. 63, 1. 26. Isaac ickersta .-^ee p. 52, 1. 35 

P. 64, 1. 3. peetator, — See Introduction, vii. 4 The Spectator 
himself was, no doubt, drawn by Addison, and was, as Macaulay suggests, 
partly a portrait of the author The Club and Sir Eoger de Ooverley 
seem to have been jointly planned by Addison and Steele, the characters 
sketched by Steele, but elaborated and refilled by Addisor Of the 
effect produced by these papers Dugald Stewart remarked : ‘ While 
the circle of mental cultivation was thus rapidly widening in France, 
a similar progress was taking place, upon a larger scale, and under 
still more favourable circumstances, in England. To this progress 
nothing contributed more powerfully than the periodical papers pub- 
hshed under various titles by Addison and his associates The effect 
of these in reclaiming the public taste from the hcentiousness and 
grossness introduced mto England at the penod of the Eestoration , m 
recommending the most serious and important truths by the united 
attractions of wit, humour, imagination, and eloquence ; and, above all, 
m counteracting those superstitious terrors which the weak and ignorant 
are so apt to mistake for religious and moral impressions — ^has been 
remarked by numberless critics. . . Some of the papers of Addison, 

however, are of an order still higher, and bear marks of a Tmr>d which, 
if early and steadily turned to philosophical pursuits, might have 
accomplished much more than it ventured to undertake.* The immense 
popularity of Addison’s papers was largely due to ‘the singular sim- 
phcity and perspicuity ’ of his style, combmed with ‘ sentiments which 
are natural, without being obvious.’ Of these prose writings Thackeray 
observes • ‘ It is as a Tatler of small talk and a Spectator of mankind, 
that we chensh and love him, and owe as much pleasure to him as to 
any human being that ever wrote. He came in that artificial age and 
began to speak with his noble natural voice He came, the gentle 
satirist, who hit no unfair blow , the kind judge who castigated only 
in smiling. ... He poured in paper after paper, and contributed the 
stores of his mind, the sweet fruits of his reading, the delightful gleanings 
of his daily observation, with a wonderful profi ^ow, and as it seemed 
an almost endless fecundity ’ 
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P 64, 11 12-15 Will’s. — See note on p 52, 1. 17, foi Will’s and 
the Grecian Child’s coffee-house, th^ haunt of the parsons, was 
in St Paul’s Churchyard See Spectator No 609. The St. James’s 
IS described in Spectator No 403 as ‘ the fountain-head ’ of politics. 
It was at the south-west corner of St. James’s Street, and was the 
gatheimg-place of Whig politicians and of officers of the Guards It 
was a favouiitc haunt of Swift’s and, later, of Goldsmith’s 

P. 64, 1. 16 The exchange. — ^The Royal Exchange was founded by 
Sir Thomas Gresham in Queen Elizabeth’s reign The original building 
was destroyed in the fire of 1666 It was rebuilt in 1667 and lasted 
till 1769 The present building dates back to 1838 

» P. 64, 1. 17 The pit. — ^Part of the ground floor of the auditorium 
of a theatre, removed a little distance from the stage Here were the 
seats in which regular, but not well-to-do, theatre-goers were to be 
found, 

P. 64, 1. 17 Drury Lane theatre.— Coupled with the Haymarket 
in Spectator No 1 as one of the Spectator’s evening haunts. It had 
been rebuilt, after a fire, by Sir Christopher Wren ami opened in 1674 
The earher building, elected in 1663, had been the scene of Nell Gwynn’s 
stage triumphs 

P 64, 1. 21 The Te plar. — See note on p 48, 1 9 

P. 64, 1 36 ichardson. — Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) was the 
first English novelist of distinction He was a sentimentalist, and 
was ridiculed and burlesqued bv Fielding His chief novels were 
* Pamela,’ ^ Clanssa Harlowe,’ and ‘ Sir Charles Grandison * His stones 
arc elaboiato, and, to the present age, somewhat tedious, but he had 
a profound knowledge of the human heart 

P 64, 1 36 For Fielding see note on p 49, 1 31 

P. 64, 1 37 Smollett. — ^Tobias George Smollett (1721-1771) wrote 
three celebiated novels, * Roderick Random,’ ‘Peregrine Pickle.’ and 
‘ Humphrey Chnker,’ besides a number of miscellaneous pieces in 
prose and verse He also completed Hume’s ‘ Histoiy of England ’ 
In his novels he was a master in the art of moving laughter by ludicrous 
incidents ; his humour was broader and coarser than Fielding’s and 
he was less of an aitist, but some of his characters are as good as any 
in English fiction. 

P. 65, 1. 6. Prince ugene.— See note on p 30, 1 6 

P, 65, 1 7 Spr' g Gardens. — On the south-west side of Charing 
Cross, near St James’s Park, wheie the headquarters of the London 
County Council now are This was a favourite place of amusement 
from Addison’s day till the early years pi the mneteenth century, when 
it was superseded by Fox-hall or Vau:^all Gardens The amusements 
of Spring Gardens were * archery, bowls, a grove of warbling birds, a 
pleasant yard and a pond for bathing, and a spring which supplied a 
concealed jet of water, ©which adnumstered a shower-bath to the unwary 
visitor who happened to tread on a particular spot ’ 
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P 65, 1 8. The tombs in the Abbey.— Westminster Abbey and the 
tombs of the illustrious dead ^e the theme of Spectator No. 383 This 
IS one of the best of Addison’s papeis of senous reJ0ection In his 
lectuic on Steele in the ‘ English Humourists,’ Thackeray has an instruc- 
tive comparison of the attitude towards death of Swift, Addison, artfi 
Steele respectively ‘ “ Fools, do you know anything of this mystery ? ” 
says Swift, stamping on a grave, and carrymg his scorn for mankind 
actually beyond it . ’ Addison, in a much kinder language and 

gentler voice, utters much the same sentiment and speaks of the 
rivalry of wits, and the contests of holy men, with the same sceptic 
placidity * Look what a little vain dust we are,’ he says, smiling over 
the tombstones , and catching, as is his wont, qmte dmne effulgence 
as be looks heavenward, he speaks, in woids of inspiration almost, ^f 
' the Great Bay, when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make 
our appearance together ’ For the history of the Abbey see note on 
p. 98, 1. 10. 

P. 65, 1. 8 The ohawks. — ^Bands of aristocratic ruffians, ‘sons 
of Belial, flown with insolence and wine,’ as Milton called their pre- 
decessors (‘ Paradise Lost,’ i 501, 502), who assaulted and sometimes 
murdered innocent passers-by in the streets at mght — ^for diversion 
When Milton wrote, in the Restoration period, they were known as 
‘ Muns ’ and ‘ Tityre-Tus ’ , the speciality of the Mohocks of Addison’s 
day was ‘ tattooing,’ i e. slashing people’s faces. See the Spectator ^ 
Nos 332, 334, and 335 

P 65, 1 10 The Distressed Mother.— See note on p. 48, 1. 23 
Spectator, No 335 

P 65, 1. 11 Coverley Hall. — Described in Spectator, No 106 The 
family * consists of staid and sober persons , for as the knight is the 
best master in the world, he seldom changes his servants , and as he 
IS beloved by all about him, his servants never care for leaving him 
You would take his valet de chambre foi his brother . his butler is 
gray-headed ; his groom is one of the gravest men that I have ever 
seen , and his coachman has the looks of a pnvy-counsellor ’ The 
whole description of Sir Roger de Coverley and his household is delight- 
ful, and there is a charactenstic touch m the qualifications that Sir 
Roger requiied in his chaplain, ‘ plain sense, a good aspect, a clear voice, 
a sociable temper, and, if possible, a man that unde,i stood a little of 
bachgammon ’ 

P 65, 1. 13 Will Wimble. — ^The gentlemanly idler and angler ; the 
incident occuis m Spectatoi, No 108 

P 65, 1 13 Rides to the assizes. — Spectator, No 122, Tom Touchy 
IS ‘ a fellow famous for taking the law of everybody. There is not 
one in the town where he hves that he has not sued at a quarter-sessions. 

. , His head is full of costs, damages, and ejectments he plagued 
a couple of honest gentlemen so long tor a tresspass in breaking one of 
his hedges, till he was forced to sell the gioun4 it enclosed to defray 
the charges of the prosecution . his father left him fourscore pounds 
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a year : but he has been cast, and been cast so often, that he is not 
now worth thirty * 

P. 65, 1 15. •The death of Sir oger. — Spectator, No 517, as narrated 
by the good old butler. The first senous sign that things were wrong 
was that Sir Roger ‘had lost his roast beef stomach’ ‘Prom that 
time forward he grew worse and worse, but still kept a good heart to 
the lash Indeed we were once in great hopes of his recovery, upon a 
kind message that was sent him from the widow lady whom he had 
made love to the last forty years of his life , but this only proved a 
lightmng before his death. ... It was a most moving sight to see 
him take leave of his poor servants, commending us all for our fidehty, 
whilst we were not able to speak a word for weeping.* 

P. 65, 1 16. Will oneyco b arries, ‘ My fnend Will Honey- 
comb, who was so unmercifully witty upon the women, in a couple of 
letters, which I lately communicated to the pubhc, has given the ladies 
ample satisfaction by marrymg a farmer’s daughter . . In short, 

the gay, the loud, the vain Will Honeycomb who had made love to every 
great fortune that has appeared m town for above thirty years together, 
and boasted of favours from ladies whom he had never seen, is at length 
wedded to a plain country girl His letter gives us the picture of a 
converted rake ’ {Spectator, No 530). 

P. 65, 1. 17. The Club breaks up,’— Spectator, Nos. 642, 649, 560 

P. 65, 1 23. Addison had written a novel, &c.~-It may be so , 
but it IS veiy improbable, foi Addison never demonstrated that he had 
the constructive faculty The plot, if it may be called a plot at all, 
even of the Spectator, appears to have been Steele’s at least as much 
as his, and in his ‘ Cato ’ the defects of the plot are apparent 

P. 66, 1 30 His worst essay, &c. — See note on p 69, 1 28 : this 
IS another absurd exaggeration of a similar kmd. 

P 66, 1. 35 0 dregs m his w e. — ^This is very high praise, certainly , 

but it really is true, there are no had papers of Addison m the Spectator, 
The mexhaustible fertihty of his gemus in this long senes was remarked 
by Thackeray m the passage quoted above in the note on p 64, 1 3 

P 65, 1. 37. abob. — ^The nch, and often vulgar, retired Anglo- 
Indian was a conspicuous and profoundly unpopular personage m 
the period from 1760 to the Mutiny He was the butt of the satmst 
and lampooner, and figured m uncomphmentary fashion m Georgian 
and early Victorian novels- 

P. 66, 1 4. Lucian’s Auction of Lives.— Lucian was a Gieek satinst, 
a native of Samosata, a town at the foot of Mount Taurus m Syria 
He was bom m the reign of Trajan and died about 200 a d His satires, 
mostly ID the form of (halogues, were written in a hvely and graceful 
style, and are full of wit ; they are sceptical m tone and often licentious 
m thought and expression He ridiculed impartially paganism and 
Chnstianity. ‘ In insg, “ Auction of Philosophers,” ’ says Jebb, ‘ the 
gods knock down each of the great thinkers to the highest bidder, 
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Socrates goes for about £500 , Aristotle foi a fifth of ’ that sum. 
. . Lucian has much in common with Swift, and more, perhaps, with 
Voltaire * 

P. 66, 1 5 Apologue. — moral fable, such as those of .^sop ; from 
the Greek apologos, a tale, a fable 

P. 66, 1. 6. Tales of Scherezade. — ^The famous collection of tales, of 
Persian, Indian, and Arabian origin, known as the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertamments,’ or ‘ A Thousand and one Nights ’ Shahrazad is the 
supposed narrator, daughter of the Grand Vizier of the Sultan Shahnyar. 

P. 66, 1. 7 Labruy^re. — Jean de la Bruyere (1644-1696) was an 
eminent French prose writer, best known for his ‘ Characters of Theo- 
phrastus,’ a lively satire on the characters and manners of his tiipe. 
He also translated the * Characters ’ of Theophrastus. 

P 66, 11. 8, 9. The Vicar of Wakefield. — ^The masterpiece of Ohver 
Goldsmith, published 1766 In this famous novel, Hr Primrose, the 
Vicar, his family, and their friends and neighbours, are inimitably de- 
scribed. The plot IS somewhat melodramatic , but the simphoity, 
humour, and pathos of the narrative are admirable 

Ohver Goldsmith (1728-1774) was the fnend, and sometimes the 
butt, of Hr Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, and others of that famous 
hterary circle. He was a poet, dramatist, essayist, and miscellaneous 
writer. The works by wmch he is now best remembered are * The 
Vicar of Wakefield ’ , his comedies ‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’ and ‘ The 
Good-Natured Man ’ ; and lus poems, * The Traveller,’ * The Hermit,* 
^The Heserted Village,’ and ‘The Retaliation.’ 

P. 66, 1. 9. Sly Horatian pleasantry.— See notes on p 55, 1. 2, 
and p 11, 1 19 for the characteristics of Horace’s satire. Addison, 
perhaps, had in mind the famous description of the Roman satinst 
Persius : 

‘ Each foible Horace probes, the while his patient 
Laughs with him, and he plays around our hearts. 

Adept at pleasant satire of the times ’ 

P. 66, 1 10 Hoops, patches, or puppet-shows. — ^For the hoop-petticoat 
see Spectator, Nos 127 and 129 , for patches No 81 There is an allusion 
to the popularity of puppet-show’’s in No 31 The rehgious meditations 
are numerous ; among the best aie Nos 111, 381, 453, 459, 465, and 
479. 

P 66, 1 12 assillon. — Jean Baptiste Massillon (1663-1742) was 
a famous French preacher, who became Bishop of Clermont in 1717 
and was elected to the Academy in 1719. His sermons were pubhshed 
in 1705 

P 66, 11. 17-20, These papers are Nos. 26, 329, 69, 317, 159, 343 
and 517. 

P. 66, 1 22 His critical papers. — ^E g Nos 267-369 on ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ and the senes entitled * Pleasuies of the Imagination,’ Nos 41 1- 
421 
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P 66, L 25 The school. — ^I.e. classicism of the strictest kind, in- 
fluenced by French models and regarding Shakesx')eaxe’s dramas and 
Gothic architectuie as both alike intnnsmally barbarous 

P 66, 1 33. The ^neid. — ^The epic of Vergil See note on Vergil, 
P.10, 1 22 

P. 66, 1 33. The Odes of orace. — See note on p 11, 1 19 

P. 66y 1 34 The rude dross of Chevy Chace. — ^The rough, unrefined 
poetry of the old ballad of the border fray between the Percy and the 
Douglas. It has some fine and vigorous stanzas It was of this ballad 
that Sidney, in his ‘ Apology for Poetry,’ wrote * I never heard the 
old story of Percie and Douglas that I found not my heart moved more 
than by a trumpet’ The ballad is included in Percy’s ‘Pehques ’ 
AdSlison’s papeis on it are Nos 70 and 74 , they were fiercely attacked 
by John Dennis 

P. 67, 1 4 The stamp tax. — ^The stamp duty of one penny on every 
sheet was imposed in 1712 , papers of half a sheet or less, like the 
Spectator, paid only a halfpenny The puce of the Spectator was 
raised from a penny to twopence in consequence of tjre imposition of 
this tax 

P. 67, 1 11 The bohea and rolls. — ^le at bieakfast Bohea was 
at this time a geneiic name for tea, from the Chinese range of hills, 
called ‘Woo-ye’ or ‘ Voo ye,’ in the province of Fuhkien, from winch 
tea was first imported into England Of Pope’s ' Epistle to Miss 
Blount ’ 

‘ To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea. 

To mu&e, and spill her solitary tea.’ 

P 67, 1 21 Knight of the shire. — ^A membei of Pailiament for a 
county 

P 67, 1 22 Farriery. — ^I e what we now call vcterinaiy suigeiy 
The famer or blacksmith who shod hoises was usually more or less 
expert in treating the ailments of hoises as well 

P. 67, 1 25 Sir Walter Scott. — See note on p 24, 1 10. 

P 67, 1 26 ickens. — See note on p 52, 1 37 ‘Pickwick,’ 
‘ Ohver Twist,’ ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’ * Barnaby 
Budge,’ all appeared before 1843, and ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’ and the 
‘ Christmas Carol ’ were published in that year 

P 67, 1 28 The short-faced gentleman. — ^The description seems to 
have been properly apphed to Steele In Nos 17 and 19 of the Spectator 
he pleads guilty to the * short-face,’ and he was vulgarly caricatured 
by Dennis as ‘ short-faced ’ But when Addison writes as the Spectator, 
he sometimes appropnates the attribute to himself, as in Nos 558 and 
559 

P 67, 1 31 The Guardian.— See note on p 22, 1. 10. 

P. 67, 1 34 A te pest of faction. — Party spirit ran very high over 
the Treaty of Utrecht m 1713 and the question of the Hanoverian 
succession. 
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P 67, 1 37 Nestor Ironside and the Miss Lizards. — Steele assumed 
the name of ‘ Nestor Ironsid^, Esq.’ as editor of the Guardian, ‘ My 
Lady Lizard ’ and her family were also characters of Steele’s invention 
in the Guardian, but they had not much hfe , it is instinctive to oontiast 
them with the slight, but dehghtfully humoious, sketch of Martha 
Ironside, the spinster aunt, limned by Addison’s hand in No 137 of 
the Ouaidian 

P 68, 1 8 IS Cato. — ^ThiS tragedy was produced in 1713, though 
it had been planned many years before, when Addison was tiavellmg 
in Italy, and four acts had, it is said, been written at that time See 
note above, p 27, 1 3, on Cato of Utica, the heio of the tragedy, 
which deals with his last days in Africa after the defeat of Phaisaha 
At the opening of the play, Cato’s son, Portius, describes the position 
of the Pompeians 

‘ My father has this morning call’d together 
To this poor hall hiS httle Roman senate, 

(The leavings of Phaisaha) to consult 

If yet he can oppose the mighty torrent 

That Bears down Rome and all her gods befoie it, 

Oi must at length give up the world to Csesar ’ 

The end comes with Cato’s determination to fall upon his sword rather 
than survive to fall into the hands of Caesar It is a play of speech and 
reflection more than of action, as Dr Johnson said, ‘ It is rathei a poem in 
dialogue than a diama, rather a succession of pist sentiments in elegant 
language, than a representation of natural affections, or of any state 
probable or possible m human life. Nothing here “ excites or assuages 
emotion’', here is **no magical power of raising phantastic terror or 
wild anxiety ” The events are expected without solicitude, and aie re- 
membered without joy or soirow ’ But he adds that the chaiacters 
grouped round the central figure of Cato ‘ aie made the vehicles of 
such sentiments and such expression, that there is scaicely a scene in 
the play which the reader does iiot wish to impress upon has memory ’ 
The play is now httle lead and never acted , but there are lines and 
passages which have passed into household woids, such as . 

* ’Tis not in moitals to command success. 

But we ’ll do inoie, Sempiomus, we ’ll deserve it ’ 

‘ The woman that deliberates is lost ’ 

‘ Plato, thou reason’st well ' ’ 

P 68, 1 19 The Tories. — Tory Mimstry was then in power, with 
Hailey as Prime Minister 

P 68, 1 19 Sempronius. — ^Li the tragedy Sempiomus, a senator 
and one of the Pompeian followeis of Cato, successfully intiigues with 
Syphax, geneial of the Numidian aimy, and attempts to corrupt the 
loyalty of Juba, the young prince of Numidia, in order to cieate a 
revolt against Cato in Caesar’s interest. 

P 68, 1 19 Apostate Whigs — I e the WhigS(iwho supported Harley , 
the greatest of these was Swift 
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P. 68, 11. 21, 22. alifax and Wharton.*-~See notes on p. 15, 1. 3, and 
p. 43, 1. 6. 

P. 68, 1. 27. c acready.— William Charles Macready (1793-1873) 
was the reigning tragic actor and manager of Dmry Lane Theatre 
when Macaulay wrote. 

P. 68, 1. 27. Juba. — See’ note above on Sempromns, hne 19. 

P. 68^ 1. 28 arcia. — ^The beantifnl and virtuous daughter of Cato, 
in love with the gallant young prince Juba For the hoop-petlicoat 
see note on p. 66, 1. 10. 

P. 68, 1 29. The birthday. — o.’of a court reception, or * drawing- 
room,’ held on the queen’s birthday. 

P. 68, 1 32. ooth, — ^Barton Booth (1681-1733), was the chief actor 
in Queen Anne’s reign. Pope calls him ‘ well-mouth’d Booth.’ 

P 68, 1 33 To pack a house. — I e to fill a theatre with supporters 
of the author of the play The boxes are the most expensive seats 
in the theatre , for the pit see note above on p. 64, 1 17. 

P. 68, 1 34 Stars. — ^I.e. the badges of the various orders of knight- 
hood. 

P. 68, 11 35, 36 Inns of Court.—- See note on p 48, 1 9 The 
literary coffee-houses at this time were Will’s, Button’s, the Grecian, 
and Tom’s , see notes on p 14, 1. 29, p 6, 1 20, and p 52, 1 17 

P. 69, 1 1. War . — colloquial use of the adjective in the sense 
‘very iich,’ 

P, 69, 1 2 Jonathan’s. — Jonathan’s coffee-house was m Change 
Alley, Cornhill, and was * the general mart of stock-jobbers ’ (Tathr, 
No 38) ; and in No 1 of the Spectator Addison speaks of himself as 
sometimes ‘ passing for a Jew in the assembly of stock-jobbers at Jona- 
than’s ’ It was the parent of the modem Stock Exchange m Capel 
Court. 

P. 69, 1 3 Garraway’s. — Garraway’s coffee-house was also in 
Change Alley, close to Jonathan’s. It was the great resort of business 
men and merchants, and was the centre of gambling at the time of 
the South Sea Bubble. Here, after the Restoration, tea wa.s first sold 
m England, at pnces ranging from sixteen to fifty shilhngs a pound, 
by the original propnetor, Thomas Garway. Swift descnbes it as a 
sort of earher Lloyd’s ; 

‘ Meantime secure on Garway’s chffs, 

A savage race, by shipwrecks fed. 

Lie waiting for the founder’d skiffs. 

And stnp the bodies of the dead ’ 

P 69, 1 9. The great ilitary chief, &c. — Julius Caesar Cf 
p. 70, 1 8, note. 

P. 69, 1. 13. The Kit Cat. — See note on p. 21, 1 16 

P. 69, 1. 14. The ctober.— The October Club met at the Bell tavern 
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in King Stieet, Westminster, and was so called after the October ale, 
for which it was’famous. It^was the resort of the Tory squire and High 
Churchman, who * drank the health of the king,’ says limbs, ‘ some- 
times over the water-decanter, and flustered himself with bumpers in 
honour of Dr. Saoheverell and the Church of England, with true-yue 
spirits of his own kidney.’ Here Switt was often to be found, from 
1710 onwards, moderatmg the zeal of the extreme Tones ; see his 

* Advice humbly oflfered to the Members of the October CluD * 

P. 69, 1 18. The xa ' er.— See note on p. 63, 1. 2. 

P 69, 1. 23’ Sir Gibby. — Le. Sir Gilbert Heathcote See p 68, 
1. 36. 

P 69, 1 26. Se pronius. — See note on p 68, I 19 

P. 69, 1 29. Wharton. — See note on p 43, 1 5- 

P. 69, 11 30, 31.— 

* When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station.* 

P. 69, n 34 arth. — Sir Samuel Garth (1672-1719), poet and author 
of * The I)jspensary,’ a burlesque poem enjoining doctors to give medical 
advice free to the poor, was a notable physician in his day, and a fnend 
of all the hterary celebrities. Dryden descnbed him as * generous as 
his Muse,’ and Pope as ‘ well-natur’d Garth * , Thackeray says of him ; 

* Garth, the accomplished and benevolent, whom Steele has descnbed 
so charmmgly, of whom Codnngton said that his character was “ all 
beauty,” and whom Pope himself called ** the best of Chnstians, without 
knowing it.” ’ 

P. 70, 1 4. See note on p 44, 1. 35 

P. 70, 1. 8. A perpetual ictator. — ^Bohngbroke thus turned the 
tables on the Whigs by companng Marlborough to Julius Csesar, as 
a would-be destroyer of his country’s hberties. 

P. 70, 1. 12. The London season. — ^The months of May, June, and 
July. The fashionable season, when all the notabihties are in London, 
may, however, be said to begin as soon as Parhament reassembles 
after the Easter recess and to end with Goodwood races at the end of 
July April would now be thought the very beginning of the season. 

P. 70, 1. 16. The Act. — ^The * Act ’ was originally the pubhc disputa- 
tion or lecture required of a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts ; 
hence at Oxford the occasion of the completion of degrees is still called 
the ‘ Act,’ though no disputation or lecture is now reqmred. 

P. 70, 1. 20 Gowns en. — ^Undergraduates and graduates. 

P. 70, 1 24 asterpieces of the Attic stage. — ^The great tragedies 
of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Eunpides. 

P. 70, 1. 26 Schiller’s. — Johann Christoph Enedrioh von Schiller 
(1759-1803) was the greatest German poet, gxcept Goethe, and made 
ms mark also as Professor of History at Jena and as historian of the 
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Thirty Years’ War. Hia later years were spent at Weimar, where, 
m con 3 unction with his fnend Goethe, he directed the theatre His 
chief tragedies ‘The Bobbers,’ * l^allenstein,’ ‘Mary Stuart,’ 

‘Joan of Arc,’ and ‘ AVilham Tell ’ He wrote also many fine ballads 
•P 70, 1 28 On the French odel — e with strict attention to the 
so-called unities of the dxama, and in imitation of the ancient Greek 
drama. Qn this point Johnson observes . ‘ Every critical reader must 
remark, that Addison has, with a sciupulosity almost unexampled on 
the Enghsh stage, confined himself in time to a single day, and in place 
to rigorous umty. The scene never changes, and the whole action of 
the play passes in the great hall of Cato’s house at Utica.’ But Addison’s 
language is much too colloquial in places to have satisfied a French 
cntfc It is impossible to imagme a Greek or French tragic dramatist 
writing such speeches as that of Decius in Act n scene 2 of ‘ Cato ’ * 

‘ Consider, Cato, you ’re in Utica, 

You don’t now thunder in the Capitol, 

With all the mouths of Borne to second you ’ 

P 70, 1 29 Athalie or Saul — ‘ Athalie ’ is one of Bacine’s tragedies, 
published 1690 , ‘ Saul ’ is a tragedy of Alfieii’s, published in 1782 
See note on p 21, 1 25, and the note on line 33 below 

P 70, 1 30 Cmna is a tragedy of Coineiile’s, published 1639. 

P 70, 1 32 Corneille. — ^Pieiio Corneille (1600-1684), the greatest 
Ficnch diamatist, was the authoi of numerous tragedies, of which the 
best weie ‘ Medea,’ ‘ The Cid,’ ‘ The Horatu,’ and ‘ Ginna ’ 

P 70, 1 32 Voltaire. — See note on p 55, 1 37 

P 70, 1 33 Alfieri — ^Vittono Alfioii (1740-1803) was a prolific 
Italian dramatist His best tiagedies weie ‘Saul,’ and ‘Philip II’ 
He fell in love at Florence with the Countess of Albany, the wito of the 
Young Pretender, and married hei piivately after her husband’s death 
He is one of ‘ the illustnous dead of Santa Croce ’ see note on p 41, 
1 14 

P 70, 1 35 Freeholders. — See note on p 29, 1 1 

P. 71, 1 2 It should seem. — See note on p 20, 1 18 

P. 71, 1 4 John Dennis. — ^John Dennis (1657-1734) was an inferior 
dramatist and miscellaneous writei, who was always at war with one 
or othei of the principal authors of his day Although he often wrote 
with bitter personal animus in his literary ontioisms, he was a critic 
of considerable acuteness as well as industry, much of his cnticism 
of ‘ Cato ’ IS peifectly just. Pope revenged himself for Dennis’s attacks 
on the ‘ Essay on Ciiticism ’ by giving him a consiiicuous place m his 
‘ Dunciad,’ in which he savagely re^ed all the Grub Street writeis 
and some others of higher standing Marlborough procured Dennis 
a place m the Custom House , but he moitgaged it and tell into extreme 
poverty and distress in hr later days As to Dennis’s attack on ‘ Cato,’ 
it was owing to Nos. 39, 40, and 47 of the Spectator In the two first 
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Addison impugned Bemus’s theory of poetical justice, and m the third 
he quoted with sarcastic intent a couplet of Dennis’s that occurred in 
a translation of a satire of Boileau Sec note on p 72, 1. 1 

P 71, 1 22 The Rape of the Lock. — ^This witty and elegant mock- 
heroic poem narrates the theft of a lock of haii cut oft by Lord Petre 
from the head of the beautiful Arabella Feimor, and the dire consequences 
that ensued The first two cantos were pubhshed in 1712, the* complete 
poem in 1714 

P 71, 1 28, The Essay on Criticism. — ^In the Spectator, No 253, of 
December 20, 1711, Addison wrote. ‘ I am soriy to find that an author, 
who IS very justly esteemed among the best judges, has admitted some 
strokes of this nature into a very fine poem, I mean “ The Art of Criticism,” 
which was pubhshed some months since, and is a masterpiece in its 
kind.’ In a letter to Steele, dated October 10, 1714, Pope, supposing 
that Steele was the author of the critique, thus referred to this passage : 

‘ The period in that paper where you say,^*‘I have admitted Some strokes 
of ill-nature into that essay,” is the only one I would wish omitted of 
all you have wmtten , but I w^ould not desire it should be so, unless 
I had the meiit of removing your objection I beg you to point out 
those strokes to me, and you may be assured they shall be treated 
without mercy ’ Pope’s pietended ignoiance was meie dissimulation , 
see note on Dennis below, p 72, 1 1 i i 

P 71, 1 36. Publicly extolled, &c.— In Speciato) , No 523, of October 
30, 1714, Addison iiraised ‘ the late miscellany published by Mr Pope ’ 
But as he coupled this eulogy with a favouiable lecommendation of 
the Pastorals of Ambrose Philips, and was silent as to Pope’s own 
Pastorals, it is probable that Pope was more annoyed and offended at 
the particular praise of a nval and the omission of all mention of his 
own pastoral poetry, than pleased at the general praise of his miscellany. 

P. 71, 1 37 Prologue. — ^To the ‘ Cato ’ 

P 72, 1 1. Injured without provocation.— In his * Essay on Criticism,’ 
published in May 1711, Part III v 585-688 

* Appius reddens at each word you speak, 

And stares, tremendous, with a threatening eye, 

Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry ’ 

The name * Appius ’ was an allusion to Dennis’s tragedy, ‘ Appius and 
Virginia ’ This was the beginning of the long quarrel between Pope 
and Dennis. Dennis replied in June 1711 by ‘ Reflections Critical and 
Satrncal on a late Rhapsody called an Essay on Criticism ’ 

P 72, 1 13. On Attieus. — See note on p. 46, 1 25 

P 72,1 14 Sporus. — Prologue to the ‘Satires,’ 305-334 The name 
IS taken from that of the infamous favourite of the emperor Nero 
The passage is a venomous attack on John, Lord Hervey, son of the 
Earl of Bristol (1696-1743) He was Vicc-Chamberlain to George II 
and a favourite of Queen Caroline He was^a partisan of Walpole’s 
and an active political pamphleteer, but is now chiefly remembeied 
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for Ins * Memoiis of the Reign of George IL’ Pope attacked him also 
m his prose letter and m his * Epistle to Pr Ai'buthnot,* and satirised 
him under the name of * Lord Fanny ’ in the Prologue and in Satire I 
The hnes on Sporus were Pope’s retribution for Hervey’s scumlous 
* Verses addressed to the Imitator of Horace ’ and * Epistle to a Doctor 
of Divinity,* in which Pope’s deformity and low birth were satirised 

P 72,11. 15, 16 Horace’s imagery and his own.— The allusions are 
to Horace, * Satires,’ II i 54, 55 • 

‘ mirum 

Ut neque oalce lupus quenquam neque dente petit bos.’ 

‘ Strange I Yes, as strange as that the wolf does not kick nor the 
ox Ijjite ’ (Maclean) , and to Pope, Satire I 85-89 • 

* Its proper pow’r to hurt, each creature feels ; 

Bulls aim their horns, and asses lift their heels ; 

’Tis a bear’s talent not to kick, but hug , 

And no man wonders he’s not stung by pug ’ 

In the last hne ‘ pug ’ stands for the monkey 

P. 72, 1 21 The shilling gallery. — ^The cheapest seats in a theatre 

P 72, 1 22 A dra . — ^I e a glass of spirits, with a feeble pun on 
the word Mrama.’ 

P 72, 1. 23 Peripetia. — Greek word sigmfying the denouement, 
1 e that part of a drama m which the plot is unravelled, such as the 
passage an the * CBdipus * of Sophocles in which the king discovers his 
parentage. It means literally a ‘turning right round,’ a revolution; 
hence, a sudden reversal of fortune 

P 73, 1 2 See Introduction, vn 5 

P. 73, 1. 6 The Guardian. — ^See note on p 22, 1 10 

P. 73, 1 8 Stoekhridge. — ^A small borough in western Hampshire, 
about equidistant from Winchester on the south-east and Salisbury on 
the south-west Steele was elected M P in August 1713 

P. 73, 1 18 Quoted from Addison’s letter to his friend Hughes of 
October 12, 1713. 

P 73, 1. 24. The English an. — One of Steele’s numerous, and 
mostly short-hved, periodicals, which appeared on the demise of the 
Guardian, from October 6, 1713, to February 14, 1714, and again from 
July 11 to November 21, 1715 

P. 73, 1. 29. To expel h* . — On March 12, 1714, he was formally 
accused of uttering seditious hbels, on account of his political pamphlets 
attacking the Tory Ministry, especially his pamphlet ‘The Crisis,’ 
pubhshed January 19, 1714. He spoke for three hours in his own 
defence, and was ably supported by Walpole, Addison, and others, 
but, as he put it, * the insolent and unmanly sanction of a majority ’ 
prevailed against him, and on March 18 he was expelled from the House 
of Commo . Thackeraj^ alluding to this incident, speaks of Steele’s 
championship of George I , ‘ whose cause honest Dick had nobly fought. 
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thiough disgrace, and danger, against the most formidable enemies, 
against traitors and bulhes, against Bolingbroke and Swift * 

P. 74, L 10 The death of Anne. — ^August 1714! In his great 
histonoai novel, * Esmond,’ Thackeray gives a vivid picture, with some 
touches of invention, of the nearness of the escape that England then 
had from a restoration of the Stuarts. Harley had quarrelled with 
Mrs. Masham, the Successor of the Duchess of Marlborough in the Queen’s 
favour, and had been dismissed from office 

P. 74, 1. 16 The white sta . — See note on p 61, 1. 12. 

P. 74, 1 18 The Duke of Shrewsbury,— See note on p 29, 1. 27. 

P. 74, 1 32 Sir Ja es ackintosh, &e. — ^Macaulay alludes, to 
Mackintosh’s ‘History of the Revolution in England m 1688,’ which 
was the subject of one of his Essays pubhshed in July 1835 Mackin- 
tosh (1765-1832) was eminent as a lawyer, as a pohtician, and as an 
historian. He is chiefly remembered now for his ‘ Vindicise Gallicse,’ 
a defence of the principles and acts of the French Revolution against 
Burke’s famous , indictment. In 1804 he was kmghted and made 
Recorder of Bombay, and distingmshed himself as a judge and as a patron 
of Oriental learmng He was M.P. for Nairn from 1813 onwards, 
and a Professor of Law at Haileybury College from 1818 to 1824 In 
his later days he was one of the most fiequent contnbutors to the 
Edinburgh Review 

P. 75, 1 9 Lord John ussell, &c. — John Russell, created Earl 
Russell in 1861, was bom in 1792 and died only thirty-two years ago 
in 1878 He was a leadmg advocate of Reform, and, after holdmg 
minor offices, became Prime Minister from 1846 to 1852, and again, 
for a short time, in 1865 He was a man of very high character and 
an able ‘ peace ’ statesman, unflagging in support of the claims of 
Roman Cathohcs and Jews to political rights, of free trade, and of 
national education 

P 75, 1 9 Sir obert Peel (1788-1850) was another distinguished early 
Victonan statesman, but on the Tory side. He became Piime Minister 
in 1834, for a few months, and again from 1841 to 1846 It was in his 
second ministry that he spht the Tory party asunder by repeahng 
the Com Laws It is to him that we owe our pohce force, called after 
him ‘ Peelers ’ and ‘ Bobbies,’ and the more doubtful boon of the income- 
tax. 

P. 75, 1 9 Lord Pal erston. — ^Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmer- 
ston (1784-1865), held office in several Tory admimstrations till 1828. 
In 1844 he jomed Earl Grey’s Ministry as Foreign Secretary, and held 
the same office under Lord Melbourne, 1835-1841, and under Lord 
John Russell, 1846-1851 It was dunng the last of these three periods 
that he acquired such a great reputation for foresight and vigour 
and made the name of England respected and feared throughout the 
Continent He was Prime Mimstei from 1855 to 1857, in 1858, and 
from 1859 till his death He was a man of imperturbable coolness and 
courage, with the tastes of a sporting English country gentleman , his 
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wit and ins geruality, added to lus charaoteristioally English qualities, 
made him eitraordinanly popular even jmth his political opponents 

P. 75, 1 15. Royal sign manual. — e the signature of the sovereign 

^P 75,1 19 The India oard. — ^The Board of Control, by the estabhsh- 
ment of which the Directors of the East India Company w^ere brought 
more directly under the control of Parhament, was instituted by Pitt 
in his India Bill, passed May IS, 1784 The Act of 1784 was amended 
in 1793, and the Board, as then remodelled, continued to supervise 
Indian affairs till 1858, when the government of India^ was transferred 
to the Crown The Piesident of the Board of Control was always a 
cabinet minister. 

•'P. 75, 1 26 Sunderland. — See note on p 34, 1 13 

P. 75, 1 29 Swift —See note on p 14, 1 16 

P 77, 11 7, 8 The Swift of 1738, — In 1736 he had had a dangerous 
illness, and was afterwaids subject to attacks of insanity, which gradu- 
ally undermined his reason, and in his last years reduced him to 
imbecility 

P 77, 1 15 The Tale of a Tub. — ^This masterpiece of irony, in which 
Swift satirised the Church of Rome and the Presbytenans, was published 
in 1704 It was coitainly not the production of a reverent believer 
and probably contributed not a little, even in those lax days, to hindering 
his promotion in the English Church But the chief reason, apart from 
the personal dislike of Queen Anne, why ho was never made a bishop 
seems to have been the sufficient one that he was not a Christian This 
was the popular view, which found eXpicssion in the biting, if ungram- 
matical, epigram made on his promotion to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s . 

‘ A Dean he has become at length 
By ways most strange and odd 
And may a bishop be in time — 

If he ’d beheve in God ' 

It was, we think, the consciousness of his moial unfitness for his sacred 
office, and the struggle of his severely logical mind against an increasing 
scepticism, as well as the rebellion of his proud spirit against the clerical 
fetters which debarred him from worldly greatness, that made the 
iron that ate into his soul, ‘ the vulture that tore the heart of that 
giant,’ as Thackeray expressed it, in allusion to the legend of Prometheus 

P 77, 1 18 Halifax and So ers, — See notes on p 15, 1 3. and p 
19, 1 16 

P. 77, 11 33-37 

* E’en through the press of battle let us shun 
Eaqh other’s spears, for I have foes enow 
In Troy and Troy’s allies to slay, whom chance 
May tender or my swift feet o’ertake ; so thou 
Hast many GiBee& to kill, whome’er thou may’st ’ 

Homer * Iliad,’ vi 226-230 
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The * hereditary quests ’ weie Diomed, the Gieek olueftain, King of 
iEtolia, and Glauous, an ally^of Priam, King of Troy The lines are 
spoken by the former From preceding hnes it had been shown that 
(Eneus, grandfather of Diomed, had entertained and exchanged tokens 
of friendship with Bellerophon, the grandfather of Glaucus 

P 78, 1 11. Swift was more odious, dee. — ^As a Tory and a suspected 
Jacobite, and as the authoi of the most powerful pamphlets’ against 
the Whigs, Swift was naturally an object of feai and hatred to the 
dominant paity in Ireland 

P. 78, 1. 28. Tickell. — See note on p 48, 1 28 

P. 78, 1 29 udgell. — See note on p. 48, 1 8 

P. 78, 1 30 Phiilipps. — See note on p 48, 1 24 

P. 78, 1 34. Soon after the accession of George I. Steele was rewarded 
for his fidehty to the cause of the Hanoverian succession with the posts 
of Governor of the Royal Company of Comedians, Surveyor of the 
Royal Stables at JIampton Court, and Justice of the Peace for Middlesex, 
in addition to the honour of knighthood But he e^epeoted lughoi 
preferment, and was aggrieved because Addison chose Tickell to be 
his undei -secretary, rathei than his old school friend 

P. 79, 1. 1 The Drummer. — ' The Diummer, or The Haunted House,’ 
IS a shght, but pleasing and humoious, comedy, which was produced 
anonymously at Diury Lane theatre in 1715. It was omitted by 
Tickell in his edition of Addison’s works, but republished by Steele 
with an * Epistle Dedicatoiy ’ to Congreve, in which he replied to certain 
aspersions oast on him by Tiokoll and gave us nearly all the infoimation 
we possess about the comedy. 

P. 79, 1 10 The Rebellion. — ^Tho iismg m Scotland, headed by the 
Earl of Mar, in favour of the Old Pietender, son of James II Although 
the battle fought at Shenffmuii against the forces of the Duke of Ai gyli 
was indecisive, James was shortly afterwards driven to flight by the 
advance of another body of royahst troops under Genoial Carpentei 
In England some of the Catholic gentry rose in Northumbeiland 
under Lord Derwentwater and Mr Foister and, joined by 2000 High- 
landers, marched into Lancashire , but they were compelled to surrender 
at Preston* 

P 79, 1. 12 The Freeholder. — See note on p. 29, 1 1 

P 79, 1. 15 Character of . . . Lord Somers.— Fiee/ioZfZe/, No 39, 
of May 4, 1716, * pubhshed on the day of his interment ’ See note on 
p 19, 1 15 

P 79, 1 16 The Tory Foxhunter.— See note on p 29, 1 1 

P 79, 11 17, 18 Squire Western. — Fathei of the heiome, Sophia 
Western, m Fielding’s novel, * Tom J ones ’ He is described by Sir 
Walter Scott as ‘ an inimitable pictuie of ign ance, prejudice, iiasci- 
bility and rusticity, united with natural shiewdness, constitutional 

o 
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good 'bumotir. and an instinctive affection for his daughter ’ See note 
on p 49, 1 31 

P. 79, 1. 29 The admonition, &Q.--Free7iolder, Ko 33, of April 13» 
1716. 

<■ P SO, 1 5 Town Talk. — One of thiee periodicals, established and 
abandoned by Steele in 1715, 1716 Town Talk, December 17, 1715, 
The Tea-Table, Pebiuaiy 2, 1716, and Ghii-Ghaf, March 6, 1716 

P. 80, 1 6. nglishman. — See note on p 73, 1 24 

P 80, 1 6. Crisis. — See note on p. 73, 1. 29 

P 80, 1 6 Letter to the ailifl of Stockbridge.— A political pamphlet 
published by Steele in 1713 under the title * The Importance of Dunkirk 
Consider’d,’ to which Swift replied, in a bitterly contemptuous pamphlet 
entitled, ‘ The Importance of the Guardian Consider’d ’ 

P 80, 1 7. Reader. — ^A periodical begun by Steele in April 1714, 
dropped, hke its predecessor, the Lover, in May of the same year 

P. 80, 11 7, 8 , Everything that he wrote, &c.— This is unjust to 
Steele ; he wrote many admirable papeis in the Taller and the Spectator, 
without the help of Addison. 

P 80, 1 15 The ape of the Lock. — See note on p. 71, 1 22. 

P 80, 1 18 Sylphs and gnomes. — ^Air-spiiits and earth-spints, the 
former benignant, the latter malevolent 

P 80, 11 19, 20 The Rosicrucian ythology.— The Rosicrucians were 
' a celebrated but entirely fabulous secret society,’ whose supposed 
existence was due to the publication at Cassel, in Germany, in 1614 
of a book on the * Fame of the Brotherhood of the Praiseworthy Order 
of Rosenkreuz,’ in which the pretensions of the society to supernatural 
lore, magical powers, and knowledge of the mystenes of physios, alchemy, 
and astronomy were set forth, and scholars were invited to join it and 
investigate its claims. The book has been attributed with great proba- 
bility to Johann Andiese (1586-1654), German scholar and theologian, 
and was a gigantic and highly successful hoax on the credulity of the 
seventeenth century. The society was said to have been founded 200 
years earlier by one Christian Rosenkreuz Soon after the pubhoation 
of the book a voluminous ‘ Rosicrucian ’ liteiature began to appear both 
in Germany and in England. The name * Rosicrucian,’ member of 
the ‘ Rose-Cross ’ society, was simply a latimsation of the German 
surname * Rosenlrreuz ’ 

P. 82, 1 7 A single instance, &c. — Smoe Macaulay wrote, Tennyson 
has provided two singularly happy instances in his ‘Dream of Fair 
Women ’ and ‘ Palace of Art,’ both of which were so altered from the 
poems originally published in 1832 as to be practically new productions, 
though there was no reoastmg of the plan of either 
P 82, 1 9 Tasso. — See note on p 16, 1. 18 
P. 82, 1 9 Akenside,^Mark Alcenside (1721-1770), poet and physi- 
cian, was the author of this once celebrated poem. He had Milton’s 
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enthusiasm for the classic authors, for hberty, and for whatsoever 
things are of good report, * tinged with pedantry,’ like Milton’s , but 
he h ad not Milton’s strength o! wing. The poem pubhshed anonymously 
in 1744 contains some good rhetoric, but is now little read. The 
attempt to recast it was a failure The following extract gives an idea 
of the lofty purpose that inspired him 

* From the biith 

Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said 
That not in humble nor in bnef delight. 

Not in^the fading echoes of renown. 

Power’s purple robes, nor Pleasure’s flowery lap, 

The soul should find enjoyment but from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good. 

Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view. 

Till every bound at length should disappear, 

And infimte perfection close the scene,’ 

P 82, 1 10 — pistle to Curio. — satirical poem in which he attacked 
Pulteney, published in the same year, 1744 

P. 82, 1 13 The Duneiad. — ^This famous satiie, the epic of the dunces, 
was suggested by Bryden’s ‘ MaoFlecknoe ’ It was pubhshed in 
1728, with Theobald as its heio. in levenge for the latter’s criticism 
of Pope’s edition of Shakespeare In 1743 a version of it appeared 
in which Theobald was replaced by Colley Cibber, who had been made 
poet-laureate in 1730 by Sir Pobert Walpole as a reward foi his political 
play, ‘ The Non-juror ’ The reason for Pope’s enmity against Cibber 
may have lain in this play, in which Cathohes and non-jurors weic 
branded as traitois , but, according to Cibber himself, it arose from 
Gay’s comedy, * Three Hours after Mamage,’ in which Pope was believed 
to have had a hand Cibber having introduced an uncomplimentary 
allusion to the comedy, when he was playing the part of Bayes in * The 
Rehearsal,’ Pope ‘ came behind the scenes with his bps pale and his 
voice trembhng to call Mr Cibber to account for the insult ’ See 
note on Dennis, p 71, 1 4. Gibber was possessed of plenty of wit, 
and his substitution for the dull Theobald was a hterary blunder 

P 82, 1 19 Waverley. — See note on p 24, 1 10 ‘ Waverley,’ 

pubhshed in 1814, was the first of the famous series of novels It is 
a romance of the Young Pretendei’s Rebellion in 1745 

P 82, 1 19 Herder. — Johann Gottfiied von Herdei (1724-1803) 
was a German divme, court preacher to the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
and a fnend of Goethe. He was a very voluminous writer on all Soits 
of subjects. 

P. 82, 1 20 Goethe — Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-18.32) 
was the greatest poet that Germany hd,s produced Hi^ masterpiece, 

* Faust,’ is in form a drama, hut is rather a poetic epitome of the life 
of man, strugghng through sm and failure to a highei spiritual and 
moral plane His other chief dramas are ‘Goetz von Beihckincjen,’ 
‘Tasso,’ ‘Iphigenia in Tauiis,’ ‘Stella,’ and ‘Count Egmont ’ T in 

o 2 
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poetiy he left numeious ballads and lyncs, and the chainimg idyll 
‘Hermann and Dorothea’, in prose he is best reniembeied for his 
youthful ‘ Sorrow^ of Werther,’ and foi ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship,’ translated by Cailyle. From 1782 he resided at Weimar, wheie 
he^was highly honoured by the Duke of Saxe- Weimar, ennobled, and 
made President of the Council His influence on modem liteiatuie 
and on ipodern thought in many departments of knowledge has been 
profound, whale as a poet he has been everywheie recognised as one 
of the great masteis in song and diama 

P. 82, 1. 21. Hu e. — ^David Hume (1711-1776), scepfeoal iihilosopher 
and historian, author of the well-known ‘ History of England,’ which 
lepresents the ne 'plm ultra of dishonest partisanship, and which 
MaSaulay himself characterised as ‘ a vast mass of sophistry ’ In 
philosophy his best-known woiks are his ‘ Tieatise of Human Nature,’ 
a logical ajjplication of Locke’s principles , his ‘ Inqmry coneermng the 
Principles of Morals ’ , and ‘ The Natuial Histoiy of Hehgion.’ , 

P 82, 1 21 Robertson. — ^See note on p 24, 1 10. 

P 83, 1 10 See note on p 36, 1. 20. The Odyssey descnbes the 
wanderings and adventures of Odysseus (Ulysses), King of Ithaca, 
after the fall of Troy 

P. 83, 1 18 The sense which it bears, &c.— I e. ‘ tiansfoimation ’ 
Shakespeare, ‘Midsummer Night’s Dieam,’ iii 1, 122 This usage 
of the verb ‘ translate ’ is common m Shakespeare. Pope’s translation 
of Homer is as unlike the oiigmal as possible in style, sentiment, and 
language, and is inaccurate besides 

P. 83, 1 35 To father it. — ^I e to put his own name to it as author, 

P 83, 1 36. utton’s. — See note on p 5, 1 20. 

P 83, 1 36 To puff it, — ^I e to give it exaggerated piaise 

P 84, 1 26 Rowe. — See note on p 41, 1 37 

P 84, 1. 28 Congreve. — See note on p 4, 1 19 

P 86, 1. 16. The Satirist. — ^The Satirist was a scurrilous periodical 
which ran from 1831 till the 15th of December 1849. 

P. 85, 1, 17. The Age. — This was a disreputable weekly publication 
in the Tory interest, which started in 1825, as a rival of John Bull, 
with which it was at feud. It sold at 7d a copy, and was distinguished 
by its profanity and coaise vulganty From 1843 to 1845 it changed 
its name to the Age and the Argus In 1855 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in introducing his Newspaper Stamp Bill, alluded to the 
Age and John Bull as ‘coarse and scurrilous publications which had 
died for lack of readers ’ 

P. 85, 1. 2<3. All stiletto and ask, — ^I.e he was hke an Italian 
‘ bravo,’ or hired assassm, stabbing his victims while bis identity was 
concealed. The stiletto is a small dagger used in Italy, diminutive 
of ‘ stilo,’ a dagger, a pointed instrument, such as was used 

by the Romans for writing on uaxen tablets 
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P 85, 1 27 The Duke of Chandos. — James Biydges, hrat Duke of 
(Jhaudos (1673-1744), acquired wealth as paymaster of the forces, 1707 
to 1712, and spent it on a magnificent house and grounds called ‘ Canons,’ 
neai Edgware and Hairow In epistle iv of the ‘Moral Essays,’ 
addiessed to Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlmgton, hues 99-176, Pope 
gave a description of ‘ Timon’s Villa,’ a satire on the tasteless display 
and waste of riches Eveiy one at once recognised Chandos and 4 Canons ’ 
in Timon and his villa. Pope indignantly denied that he had intended 
to satirise Chandos, attempted to propitiate the Duke by a compli- 
mentary line in another epistle, sajnng that ‘gracious Chandos is beloved 
at sight,’ and tried to throw dust in the eyes of his readers by pretending 
that the satire was general, not paiticular, and by drawing attention 
to details, purposely intioduced, that were inconsistent with a picfhre 
of ‘ Canons ’ ; 

‘ A hundred smart in Timon and in Balaam,’ 

and 

* Who to the Dean and silver bell can swear, 

And sees at Canons what was never there ’ 

The exculpation, Johnson says, w’as received ‘ with great magnanimity 
as by a man who accepted his excuse, without believing his professions ’ 

P 85, 1 28 Aaron Hill. — ^Aaron Hill (1685-1752) was an honest 
man, but a dull bore, who posed as a poet After some bickeiings with 
Pope he was put into ‘The Bathos’ m the third volume of Pope’s 
Mi&eellames as one of the ‘ flying fishes ’ who could only make bnef 
flights out of ‘ the profound,’ and reappeared, in more complimentary 
fashion, among the divers in the ‘Dunciad ’ He wiote a letter of ex- 
postulation to Pope, who hed, as usual ‘ He was not the author of the 
note about Hill in the “ Dunciad,” the extiacts were chosen at random 
in “ The Bathos,” ’ ‘ he would use his influence with the wnter of the 
note to have it altered,’ and lastly, ‘ that the blank in the first line of 
the passage in the “ Dunciad ” required a dissyllable to fill it ’ This last 
subterfuge Aaron might have detected, for in the first edition of the 

‘ Dunciad ’ Pope wrote, ‘ H tned the next ’ Of course Pope meant 

the dissyllabic blank to be filled by ‘Aaron,’ ‘ Then Aaron tried ’ replacing 
the previous woids Aaion Hill, however, accepted Pope’s disclaimer , 
and it IS pleasant to leflect that Pope was punished by being saddled 
for the rest of his life with a friend and fulsome admirer who bored him 
to death by sending him reams of verse and tragedy to criticise 

P 85, 1 30 Lady Mary. — See note on p 46, 1 2 Lady Mary herself 
declared that the cause of Pope’s quarrel with her was that on one 
occasion he had made love to her and that she had burst out laughing 
in his face Pope retorted by a senes of savage insults, extending 
over several yeais, m ‘ Dunciad,’ ‘ Satires,’ and ‘ Epistles i the worst oi 
which, in his first satire, is so gross as to be unprintable Lady Mary 
made a remonstrance through Peterborough Pope took refuge in 
the dastardly reply that ‘ he wondered Lady Maiy should suppose the 
lines to apply to any but some notonously abandoned woman ’ But 
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that Pope had intended Lady Mary by ‘ Sappho ’ in his satires, there 
can be no sort of doubt It was an obvious name for the best known 
female poet of the day ; Pope himself had called Lady Mary ‘ Sappho ’ 
SIX years before the * Bunciad ’ in a letter addressed to Judith Cowper , 
and he often afterwards alluded to her by that name. She is supposed 
to have had a hand vsath Lord Hervey in a scurrilous lampoon on Pope, 
published after she had failed to obtain any redress , the lampoon was 
entitled * Verses addressed to an Imitator of Horace by a Lady ’ 

P. 85, 1 32 Puffed.— See note on p 83, 1 36 

P 85, 1. 33 e robbed h‘ se of his o letters, &e.— This is one 
of^the senes of despicable intrigues which Pope laboriously contnved 
to*pamper his own vamty ; some of the worst of these have only been 
discovered and others only completely unravelled by recent researches 
They are exposed, as clearly and bnefly as is possible, by Mr. Leshe 
Stephen in chapter vi of his * Pope ’ — ‘ English Men of Letters ’ senes. 
In this case Pope employed a low actor and painter named Worsdale, 
who called himself Smythe, and represented himself as an agent of a 
certain ^ P T ‘ a secret enemy of Pope,’ to negotiate with a notoriously 
piratical bookseller and pubhsher named Ourll. * Smythe ’ told Curll 
that * P. T ’ had a quantity of Pope’s correspondence which he was 
willing to sell to Curll in order to injure Pope by its pubhcation After 
some nibbling Curll swallowed the bait, and soon after published the 
letters, for the pubhcation of which Pope had thus worked underground 
Pope arranscd to have the book seized on pubhcation on the ground 
of an advertisement tliat it contained letters wiittcn by peers, which 
the House of Lords had recently decided it to be a breach of privilege 
to pubhsh But, as he had taken care that there were no peers’ letters 
among the sheets seized by the messenger of the House of Lords, the 
books were rcstoied to Curll. Curll, however, grew restive, and pub- 
lished some rather damaging revelations about the negotiations with 
the mythical ‘ P T ’ which Pope anticipated by his ‘ Narrative of the 
Method by which Mr Pope’s Letters were piocured by Edmund Curll ’ 
It seems odd, but Pope’s reputation does not appear to have suHered 
at the time, in spite of the strong suspicions roused by Curll’s exposure 
Afterwards Pope published a very carefully revised and edited volume 
of these letters, and in the preface ingenuously pointed out how ‘ he 
had unconsciously drawn a protrait of himself in letteis written without 
the least thought that ever the w(n Id should he a witness to them It would 
be dilBficult for impudent hypoensy to go beyond this His lettem to 
Swift were published by an equally disgraceful but rather different kind 
of intrigue at a later date 

P. 86, 1. 34. lie and cry. — Techmcally used of an alarm raised for 
the pursmt of a criminal. ‘ Hue,’ Old French * hui,’ means the same 
as * cry,’ as in * nature and kind,’ * head and front,’ and so many 
specimens of Frenoh-Enghsh phrases m our language See Earl s 
Philology, sec. 77, on ‘P'he Bilingualism of King’s Enghsh 

P. 86, 1 3 olingbroke.— See note on p. 44, 1. 35. 
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P 86, 1 7 An act of gross perfidy. — See Leslie Stepkeu’s ‘ Pope,’ 
chapter is. After Pope’s d^ath iz was discovered that he had had 
1500 copies printed of Bolingbroke’s work, the * Patriot King,’ though 
he had received it from him on condition of keeping it stnctly private 
and showing it only to a few friends. He had also corrected and alteited 
it to suit his own faste Boiingbroke was funous at the treachery, 
to which he alluded in his preface when he pubhshed the book. However 
indefensible Pope’s conduct was in this matter, his motive, for once, 
do*es not appear to have been a bad one ; he certainly admired Bohng- 
broke extravagantly, and seems to have committed this act of treachery 
out of a genuine desire to spread the reputation of his friend 

P. 86, 11 24, 25 The arl of Warwick. — Son of Addison’s Countless 
of Warwick, and properly * Earl of Warwick and Holland ’ These 
Earls of Warwick began with Eobert, Lord Eich, created Eail of Warwick 
m 1618, and ended with Charles, fourth Earl, who died in 1673 The 
title then passed to Eobert Eich, second Earl of Holland, a grandson 
of the first Earl of Warwick. Eobert, first Earl of Warwick and Holland, 
was succeeded Jby Edward, who married Charlotte Myddelton, and 
their son Edward, third Earl of Warwick and Holland, is the boy to 
whom Addison addressed two charming letters about birds in 1708 
The meiged title became extinct with Edward Rich, fourth Edrl of 
Waiwick and Holland, who died in 1759, and the title of Earl of Warwick 
was revived for the Grevilles, Lords Brooke, who still hold it, while 
the Holland title passed to the Eoxes in 1763 m the form of a barony. 

P 86, 1 35 Sketched the character . . • m prose.— There is abso- 
lutely no foundation for this statement of Macaulay’s, except the letter 
to Graggs of July 15, 1715, m which some of the phrases used in the 
satire occur But this alleged letter of Pope to Graggs is almost certainly 
spunous, it forms part of the corre-^pondence concocted by Pope m 
order to give his own account of his relations to Addison That Pope 
composed the rough draft of the satire on Addison m verse as early 
as 1715, IS very possibly true ; that he ever sent the verses to Addison 
IS almost certainly false, though both Macaulay and Thackeray were 
induced by Pope’s tortuous tnckery to believe it The truth seems to 
be that Pope kept the verses by him unpubhshed till after Addison’s 
death, though he may have shown them to one or twn friends earher, 
and that’ he concocted the spunous letter to Graggs m order to shield 
himself from the odium of satiiising a dead friend and man of genius, 
and to put a better face on his quarrel with Addison, which was discredit- 
able to himself alone It is certain, at any rate, that the hues first 
appeared m print in 1723, four years after Addison’s death, in a collection 
called ‘ Cythereia,’ published by Cuill 

P. 87, 1 1 Sent the to Addison. — The strong probaliility is that 
Addison never saw the famous hues at all This story^iosts only on 
Pope’s own allegation to Spence and on its repetition by War burton, 
a very close ally of Pope, to whom he owed bis preteiment m the Cluiroh 
See the preceding note. Eor the lines on Aldison see note on p 46, 
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P 87, 1 10 In which he entions Pope. — E g Ins hearty piaise of 
Pope’s tianslation of Homer in the FYeehq}dcr, No 40, of May 7, 1716. 

P 87, 1 20 A distorted and diseased body, &c. — Probably a remmis- 
conce of Orreiy’s parody of Juvenal, applied tc Pops 

* Mens curva in corpore curvor’ 

‘ A Clocked mind within a crooked body ’ 

P 87, 1 23 Sir Peter Teazle, &e. — Sir Peter Teazfe is the overfed 
husband of Lady Teazle, the vain and foolish heroine of Sheridan’s 
comedy, ‘ The School for Scandal ’ , Joseph Surface is the plausible 
and hypocritical ucoundrol m the same play, full of fine sentiments 
Ei^ard Bimsley Sheridan (1751-1816) was the author of several 
comedies, of which ‘ The School for Scandal,’ * The Kivals,’ and ‘ The 
Critic ’ are the best known He was a brilliant wit and orator and 
politician , but his (haractei lacked ballast He was an intimate 
friend and associate of the Pmee Regent, and a close political ally of 
Fojc and of Burke, with vhom he was associated in the prosecution of 
Wairrn Hastings , his speech in the trial on the charge lelating to 
the Begums of Oude was his masterpiece in oratory. 

P 87, 1 24 A feeble sickly licentiousness, &c.— E g m his ‘ Eloi&a 
to Abelaid ’ 

P 87, 1 25 Love of filthy and noisome images.— The second book 
of the ‘Biinciad ’ and many passages in the * Satires’ illustrate tbs trait 
Ttinay have boon paitly due to constitutional causes, but it was ceitainly 
aggiavated by intiinato association with Sivift, who positively revelled 
in evuything degiading to huniamty 

P 88 1 7 As much for Homer, &c. — Sec above on p 87, 1 10 

P 88, 1 16 Myddletons of Chirk. — ^Tho Dowager Countess of Waimck 
and Holland was born Charlotte Myddelton, only daughter and heiress 
of Sir Thomas Myddelton, Baronet, of Chiik Castle, Denbigh, North 
Wales Hei fathei was the giandson of a famous Pailiamcntaiy leadei 
and was alan to the Sii Hugh Myddelton, originator of the artificial 
• New River ’ mentioned by Cliailes Lamb as ‘ waters of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton ’ in his essay ‘ Amicus Redivivus ’ The family was long 
of knightly rank before the baronetcy was confeired in 1660 Sii 
Thomas died in 1684, and the title became extinct mth bs nephe-w, 
who died unmarried in 1718 Macaulay is right in saying that in any 
other country than England such a family as the Myddeltons would 
have been regarded as noble ; in Germany oi in Fiance a Myddelton 
would certainly have been entitled to the prefix ‘ von ’ or ‘ do ’ indicating 
noble birth Charlotte marned first Ed wax d, second Earl of Warwick 
and Holland, and, secondly, the Right Honourable Joseph Addison 
m 1716 

P 88, 1 17 Holland House. — ^Tbs was the scat of the Earls of 
Holland at Kensington, tjhen a country village, now a western suburb 
of London. See note on p 86, 1 24 At a later date it became 
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tlio seat of tile I’cjxes, Baions Holland, and was larnuus m tlie dayb of 
the third and fourth Lords Holland, the fiist half of the nmoleenth 
century, for the gatherings of wits and nota.bihties of •every kind that 
took place there. 

•P 88, 1 18. Chelsea. — Chelsea and Kensington wore then neiglT- 
bounng villages. 

P 88, 1 19 Nell Gwynn . — ^The famous actress, and mispress of 
Charles II She ’must have been a lovable person, for she was peihaps 
the only human Ijeing for whom that selfish monarch showed any real 
affection , on his death-bod he entreated his brothei James ‘ not to 
let poor Nelly starve ’ 

P 88, 1. 27 eating watehmen, &c.— The watchmen were the 
inefficient predecessors of Sii Robert Peel’s police These brutalities 
of the ordinary young rake were mild ‘ amusements ’ compared with 
the barbarities of the Mohawks or Mohocks , see note on p 65, 1 8 
Hogsheads are large casks having a capacity of sixty-thice gallons of 
wine or fiftjr-four of beer , the word is probably a coriuption of ‘ oxhead,’ 
as the parallel German and Danish woids for a hogshead, ochsonhaubt ’ 
and * oxehoved,’ indicate 


P 88, 1 33 Celebrated by poets. — g by Leonard Wolstod, ‘ To 
the Countess of Waiwiok on her Marnagc,’ though he compliments liei 
rather on hei good taste, * wit ’ and ‘ wnsdom ’ than on hei beauty 

* While others gam light conquests by their eyes, 

’Tis thine with wisdom to subdue the wise , 

To their soft chains while courtly beaux submit, 

’Tis thine to lead in triumph captive wit 
Her sighing vassals let Olaiinda boast, 

Of lace and langmshing cockades the toast 
In beauty’s piide unenvied let her leign. 

And share that wanton empire with the vain 
For thee the arts of Greece and Rome combine 
And all the gloncs Cato gained are thine 
Still Warwick in thy boasted rank of life. 

But moie illustiious than when Warwick’s wnfc ’ 


In the last, couplet, how’^ever, he makes some amends . 

' Secure shall beauty reign, the Muse its guaid. 

The Muse shall triumph beauty its icivaid ’ 

The poem was prehxed by Steele to his edition of ‘ The Djummoi ’ 


P 88, 1 37 isen and fallen, &c. — ^See note on i> 02, 1 1 1 
P. 89, 1 3 owe.— See note on p 4-1, 1 37 


P. 89, 1 3 Chloe,— A conventional name for a sweeiheait, from 
sequent use t>y the classical poets in lyiics and pastoral pootiy 
Cf Horace, Odes i 23 1 , m 7 10, m 9 6, 9,J9, and m 26 12 

P 89, 1 5 Lycidas. ^A name foi a shejdioid or rustic lover in ])astoral 
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poetry, derived fiom the classical poets, Theocritus and Vergil Milton 
chose this name for the pastoral elegy in which he lamented his 
friend Edward King, who was drowned m crossing the Irish Sea , hence, 
of ‘ evil omen ’ 

P 89, 1. 6 Swain. — conventional word for a yjpung man in pastorals , 

IS used of Lycidas in Milton’s poem 

P 8*9, 1 11 — ^Inherited the fortune, &c.— He ceitainly inherited it , 
but ho actually received very httle See note on p 62, 1 5 , find, 
for Addison’s brothers, the note on p 6, 1 35 

P 89, 1 12 state in Warwickshire. — See note on page 62, 1 5. 

P 89, 1 15 William So erville. — ^Vhlliam Somerville (1692-1742), 
author of ‘ The Chase,’ a poem on hunting in foui books, which has 
some spiiited passages, ‘ Field Sports ’ and * Hobbinol or the Kural 
Games.’ 

P. 89, 1 22 His portrait, &c. — ^This is a mistake It has been shown 
that the portrait, supposed to be Addison’s, in Holland House, is really 
that of Sir Andrew Eountaine 

P 89, 1 28 Townshend. — Charles, Viscount Townshend (1676-1738), 
Wing diplomatist and statesman, was closely associated with his brother- 
in-law, Walpole, at this penod, though they afterwards quarrelled when 
Walpole was Ptime Mimster, and Townshend left the Ministry and 
retired into pnvate life in 1730 

P 89, 1 29 Sunderland. — ^See note on p 34, 1 13 

P 89, 1 32 Cowper. — ^See note on p 34, 1 13 

P 91, 1 () — ^Vincent ourne. — See note on p 24, 1 16 

P 91, 1 10 An English copy of his letter of resignation to the King 
is extant , the original was peihaps wiittcn m French, as Geoige I 
could not read English 

P 91, 1 10 Graggs. — James Craggs was Secretary at War in 1717 
and succeeded Addison as Secretary of State in 1718 He was his 
intimate fnend, and Addison on his death-bed dedicated his works to 
him, as Tickell testides both in his elegy on Addison, addressed to the 
Earl of Warwick, and in the preface to his edition of Addison’s works 
He was generally known as James Craggs the Younger, to distinguish 
him from his father, James Craggs (1657-1721) The latter was an un- 
scrupulous financier and leading promoter of the South Sea scheme, 
who was found guilty of gross fiauds and compelled by an Act of Parha- 
ment to make restitution to the extent of £30,000, which he had mis- 
appropriated His death was said to have been hastened by grief 
for that of ^s son, whose reputation had suffered from the suspicion 
of conmvance in his father’s misdeeds The son himself, however, 
had nothing proved against him by the Committee of Investigation 
except his cynical suggestion to the directors that they should facilitate 
the passage of their bill by presents of South Sea stock to the Duchess 
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of Kendal and other ladies ’ The Younger Craggs is described by Pope 
m his Epistle 'To James Oraggs, Esq ’ as follows : 

' A soul as full of work, as void of pnde, 

Which nothing seeks to show, or needs to Inde, 

Which nor Jo guilt nor fear its caution owes. 

And boasts a warmth that from no passion flows 
A face untaught to feign, a judgmg eye. 

That darts severe upon a rising he. 

And stnkes a blush through frontless flattery.’ 

Pope also eulogised him, after his early death, in an epitaph for his 
monument in Westminster Abbey • 

' Statesman, yet friend to truth ' of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear f 
Who broke no promise, served no pnvate end , 

Who gained no title, and who lost no fnend , 

Ennobled by himself, by all approved. 

Praised, wept, and honoured by the Muse ho loved ’ 

Gay called him 'Bold, generous Craggs, whose heait is ne’er disgmsed ’ 
There are also scattered allusions to him, all complimentary, in Pope’s 
' Satires ’ and ' Epistles ’ He died of small-pox in 1721, at the early 
age of 34, only two years after Addison. His coflin rests on Addison’s , 
his monument is in the Baptistciy. 

P 91, 1 16 Walpole. — See note on p 44, 1 21 

P 91, 1 17 Joseph Hume. — le no one to ask inconvenient quos 
tions m the House of Commons Joseph Hume {1778''1854) was a 
' self-made man ’ who acquired a fortune as paymaster and postmaster 
to Lord Lake’s army in the campaign against the Mahrattas In 1812 
he entered Parliament and soon became the vigilant self-appointed 
guardian of the national purse Ho scrutimsed the cxp>endituic, naval, 
military, ecclesiastical, and civil, with untiring industry, and was a 
disinterested advocate of fiscal and other reforms 

P. 91, 1 21- In a letter to Swift, dated the 20th of March, 171 7-1718, 
he begins . '*Multiphcity of business and a long dangerous fit of sickness 
have prevented me from answering th> obliging lettei you honored me 
with some* time smeo , but, God be thanked, I cannot make use of 
either of these excuses at present, being entirely free both of mv office 
and of my asthma.’ 

P 91, J 27 Socrates. — ^He was the most celebrated of the Giiok 
philoSophei's, and ' the father of Greek philosophy,’ though ho lett 
nothing in wnting , his date was 469-399 b c His teaclung has bei n 
tonsmitted to us by his two most famous disciples, Xenophon and 
Plato, both of whom have left an account of his deatli^ Ho tau«’ht 
oially in the groves of Academus at Athens, laigely by dialogue, and 
precept and by example ' plain living and high 
thu^ing He was accused, through the influence of the SoTihists, tlie 
professional teaoiicrs, of impiety and of coriupting the youth of Athens, 
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ciiid was oondomned to death by the Council of the five hundred He 
discoursed nobly watli his fnends on life ^nd death and the immortality 
of the soul, until the time arrived for his sentence to take effect, when 
he drank a cup of hemlock 3Uice and in a few moments expiied. The 
account of his defence befoie his judges, which Plato has given u? in 
the ‘ Defence of Socrates,' is perhaps the most ex<Iuisite specimen extant 
of clas^cal prose Cf Milton, ‘ Paradise Regained,’ iv 272-290 

P. 91, 1 28 ssay on the evidences of Christianity.— See note on 
p 11, 1 32, 33. 

P, 91,11 34-37. — ^Macaulay assumes, like Dr Johnson and Thackeray, 
that the tradition is unexceptionable On the contrary, it lests only 
ofi the tainted evidence of Pope Dr Johnson says : * The mariiage, 
if uncoTitradicted report can be credited, made no addition to his 
happiness ; it neither found them nor made them equal ’ , and Thackeray 
speaks of ‘ that splendid but dismal umon ’ But, when we come to 
examine the evidence on which tins tradition rests, it is found to owe 
its origin solely to the insinuation of Pope, * Epistle to Arbuthnot ’ 
(‘ Prologue to the Satires ’) 393 

‘ Nor marrying discoid in a noble wife 

The only other contemporary testimony quoted m its favour is Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s letter from Constantinople in 1717, which is 
a forecast, not a description . ‘ Such a post as that, and such a wife 
as the Countess, do not seem to be in prudence eligible for a man that is 
asthmatic, and we may see the day when he will be glad to resign them 
both ’ On the other hand, wc have the positive evidence of two letteis 
fiom Addison to Swift, of Maich 20 and October 1, 1718, and that of 
lus will, in which ho makes his ‘ deai wife ’ executrix of his will and 
guaidian of their only child Chailotte In the letteis to Swift he tn^ce 
invites his fticnd to stay with him, fiist at Hollaml House, of winch 
he says* ‘Your company ^nll be the most acceptable in Ihe woild at 
Holland House, where you arc highly esteemed by Lady Waivnck and 
the young Loid ’ , and again at Bilton, of which he says ‘ I would strain 
hard to meet you there ’ [at Rugby] ‘ provided you would make me happy 
in your company for some days ’ A man does not invife one of his 
most intimate and honoured fnends to visit him, when his relations 
with his wife are such a.s Johnson, Macaulay and Thackeray, misled 
by Pope’s malignant insinuation, would have us behove Lastly, a 
woman must have been a very Tartar, to be unable to live peaceably 
with a man of so lovable a charactei as Addison’s was 

P 92, 1 4 Rich. — See note on p 86, 1. 24 

P 92, 1 8 stranged. — Chiefly because he could not understand 
nor appreciafp Addison’s political moderation See above, p 73, and 
the notes on that page regarding Steele 

P 92, 11. 10, 12 Triu phant . . . militant. — ^These epithets are 
adapted from those usdS by theologians about the Clnuch ' militant 
on earth,’ ‘ tnulnphant m heaven ’ 
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P 92, 1 22 Crisis, &c, — See notes on j)* 80, 1. 6, and p. 73, 1 29. 

P 92, 1 26 Celebrated lettef to Congreve.—See note on p 79, 1. 1 

P 92, 1 34 Bill for limiting the number of peers.— Inti oduced m 
1719 by the Eail of Sunderland, through, the Duke of Somerset. It 
was a bill to fix the nuluber of peeis and to lestiam the sovereign fiom 
Cl eating any new peers except in Older to fill up vacancies as they arose, 
The effect would have been to substitute the continental foim of aris 
tociacy, incompatible with fiee institutions, for the English form, which 
by continuous recruitment from all that is most distingmshed in the 
commonalty is kept peipetually in touch and in haimony with the hfo 
and thought of the nation His motive was to make the domination of 
the Whig aiistociacy permanently secure against an overthrow whicii 
might be brought about by the use of the sovereign’s pierogative of 
cieatmg new peeis 

P 92, 1 36 Somerset. — For Charles, Duke of Somerset, see note on 
p. 20, 1 7 Somerset was the chief Protestant peer, but the Duke of 
Hoifolk, a Roman Cathohe, was at the head of all the nobility in rank. 
Roman Catholics weie excluded from Parliament till 1829 

P 93, 1 9. Crossly abused. — The allusion is to the measure by which 
in 1712 Harley had oveicome the persistent opposition of the Wing 
majority in the House of Lords to a. peace policy by the simultaneous 
cieation of twelve Toiy peeis. The question whether this was an 
‘ abuse ’ or not is simply one of partisan opimon . ‘ Are the House of 
Loids justified in rejecting a measuie winch has the appioval of the 
laige majoiity of eleotois ? And if not, is it constitutionally justifiable 
to overcome then icsistancc by the use of the royal pierogative ? ’ Of 
these questions the political heirs of Macaulay at the present day would 
ceitairdy return a negative answei to the fiist and an affirmative one 
to the sGComl 

P 93, 1 10 Peculiar situation. — ^Because the first two Hanoveiian 
sovereigns, holding then power solely by the will of the people, were 
not yet secure against a levolution of popular opinion in favour of 
the exiled StuUits. Two iioweiful classes, the country gentlemen and 
the cleigy, were in the mam still hostile to them. 

P 93, 11 ' 15, 16 Swampmg ... the Upper House.— I e destroying 
the Whig majonty in the House of Lords by an inundation, as it were, 
of new Tory peeis. 

P 93,11 20-26 Fortunately Enghshmen set httle store by theoretical 
objections to a system which has been found by experience to work 
well m practice They believe that the spirit of a constitution and the 
moderation and common sense of the statesmen and pohticians who have 
to live under it are a moie impoitant safeguard than any^amount of 
nicely calculated paper provisions, checks, and counteicheck«?. 

P 93, 1 29 The Plebeian. — March 14, Marj^i 23, March 30, and 
April t), 1719 
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P 93, 1. 31. The Old Whig. — ^Addison defended Sunderland’s 
Peerage Bill against Steele’s attack m^this paper on Maich 19 and 
Apiil 2. He was too ill to reply to Steele’s last paper 

P 94, 1 4. It has been aigued that Addison gave the first provocation 
Ify a passage in the Old Whig of March 19, in ^^^ch he brushed aside 
some pedantiy of Steele’s about the Spartan Ephors, and refused to 
reply tc certain othei arguments of the PUheiaUf which he described 
as only arguments ad confiandam invidiam (tending to fan poliljacal 
animosi ties into a blaze) But there was nothing personal in the language 
which he used, certainly nothing to justify Steele’4 retort, to which 
Macaulay alludes. 

P 94, 1 5 An odious i putation. — I e of immorahty, in the Plebeian 
of March 23. It is not very clear that, in the passage referred to by 
Addison, Steele intended any such reflection on the morals of Sunder- 
land’s colleagues 

P. 94, 1 6 eplied with severity.—In the Old Whig of Apnl 2 
Whether such reflections were or were not intended, the character of 
the passages quoted by Steele fully justified the seventy of Addison’s 
rebuke of his adversary for going to cesspools for his arguments, and 
his dismissal of the subject with an Horresco referens (I shudder to 
leoall). 

P 94, 1 12 iographia ritannica. — See note on p 6, 1 2 

P 94, 1 13 As little Dicky. — ^The passage from which this wholly 
gratmtous assumption was derived occurs in the Old Whig of April 2 
No unpiejudiccd pcison can read into the passage any such inference, 
and it IS as cortajn as any matter of opimon can be that Addison intended 
no innuendo against Steele 

P 94, 1 20 The Duenna. — K comedy of Sheridan’s See note on 
p 87, 1 23. 

P 94, 1 20. Newton. — See note on p 22, 1 20 

P 95, 1 12 A letter written, &c. — Tins dedicatory letter to Craggs 
was prefixed by Tickell to the original edition of Addison’s works , ‘ I 
cannot wish that any of my wiitings should last longer than the memory 
of our fnendship, and therefore I thus publicly bequeathe them to 
you, in return for the many valuable instances of your affection. 

‘ That they may come to you with as little disadvantage as possible, 
I have left the care of them to one, whom, by the experience of some 
years, I know well quahfied to answer my intentions. He has already 
the honour and happiness of being under your protection, and, as he 
will very much stand in need of it, I cannot wish him better, than that 
he may continue to deserve the favour and countenance of such a patron 

* 1 have ^0 time to lay out in forming such compliments, as would ill 
suit that familiarity between us, which was once my greatest pleasure, 
and will be my greatest honour hereafter Instead of them, accept of 
my hearty wishes, th^jt the great reputation you have acquir^ so 
early may inerease more and more* and that you may long serve 
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your country with, those excellent talents and unblemished integrity, 
which have so powerfully recommended you to the most gracious and 
amiable Monaich that ever filled a throne May the** frankness and 
generosity of your spirit continue to soften and subdue your enemies, 
and gain you as many friends, if possible, as sincere as yourself. When 
you have found such, 'they cannot wish you more true happiness than 
I, who am, with the greatest zeal. Dear Sir 

* Your most entirely affectionate IViend, 

* And faithful, obedient Servant, 

*J. Addison. 

‘June 4, 1719.’ 

This dedication was penned only thiiteen days before his death. 

P 95, 1 18 The whole of this paragraph deals with a story which 
is now recogmsed as having been entirely apocryphal It rests again 
solely on the tainted witness of Pope and is qmte unworthy of credence 
It is just another link in the chain of fabrications by which Pope tried 
to make his own character invulnerable, after launching his poisoned 
dart against a dea4 friend’s reputation. 

P 95, 1 19 Gay. — John Gay (1688-1732) was the author of ‘Euial 
Sports,’ a burlesque poem entitled ‘ Tnvia . or the Art of Walking the 
Streets of London,’ of some parodies of Ambrose Phihp’s pastorals, of 
the once well-known ‘ Fables,’ and of the once extravagantly popular 
* Beggar’s Opera * He is now chiefly lemembered, not by his works, 
but by his close association with Swift, Pope, and their circle of friends 
He was of an easy, good-natured, and rather flabby disposition, content 
to allow his friends, especially his femmme friends, to undertake the 
duty of keeping him in comfort and luxury • ‘ lazy, kindly, uncommonly 
idle , rather slovenly, I ’m afraid ; for ever eating and saying good 
things , a httle round French abb6 of a man, sleek, soft-handed, and 
soft-hearted,’ is Thackeray’s rather contemptuous, but not unjust, 
description of him But theie must have been something engaging in him, 
for everybody loved him, from the Duchess of Queensbsrry, whom 
Pope described as ‘ weeping o’er his um,’ to the stem old Dean 

P 96, 1. 2 olingbroke.-“S8e note on p. 44, 1 35 

P 96 1 24 HiS step-son. — ^The young Earl of Warwick This 
anecdote rt^ts on the authority of Edward Young, the poet, and is 
piobably authentic, agreeing, as it does, with what we know of Addison’s 
previous attempts to reclaim the youth from folly and vice. Dr 
Johnson, after telling the story, adds ; ‘ What effect this awful scene 
had on the Eail I know not he hkewise died himself in a short time ’ 
See note on p 86, 1 25 

P. 90, 1 29 The allusions in this and the following lines refer to 
stanzas in Addison’s ‘ Hymn ’ beginmng : 

‘ When all thy mercies, 0 my God, 

My rising soul surveys , 

Transported with the view I ’ 2 $ lost 
In wonder, love, and praise ’ 
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and m fclie ‘ Bivmo Ode ’ which, commences 

‘ How are thy seivaiits Mebt, 0 Loid ’ 

Both hj^nni and ode weio oiiginally xmhlibhed in the Spectator ^ Nos 
4^3 and 489 

P 9(3,11 3o~37 Bee notes on pp 2G, 11 4 afid 13, 29, 1 18, and 
30, 1 2i 

V 98, 1 2 Image of a shepherd, &c.~-See Addison’s ‘ Tianslal^ion 
ol Psalm xxiii beginning 

* The Loid my jiastuie shall piexiaio 
And feed me with the shepheid’s caie ’ 

The lollowing jjassages aie alluded to 

‘ When in the sultiy glebe I faint, 

Ol on the thiisty mountain pant. 

To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wandenng stejis he leads ; 

Where peaceful iivers soft and slow 
Amid the verdant landscape flow ’ 

‘ Thy fiiendly ciook shall give me aid ’ 

* Though in a baie and rugged way 
Through devious lonely wildb I stiay,’ 

The ^ Tianslation ’ was oiiginally x^ublished in the Spectator, No 441, 
of July 26, 1712 

P 98, 1 7 Love which casteth out fear. — The lefeience is to the 
liist Epistle of St John iv 18 ‘ Perfect love casteth out feai.’ 

P 98, 1 9 The Jerusalem Chamber. — The ‘ Jeiusalem Chambei ’ 
vv^as oiiginally the pailoui of the abbot’s house, which was on the south 
bide ol the Abbey Chuich and was bmlt between 1376 and 1386 In 
this chambei Edwaid V is said to have been born and Henry IV to 
have been bi ought to die Heic the sittings of the Lower House of 
Convocation ot the jirovinco of Canteibuiy are now heldt^ 

P, 98, 1 10 The Abbey. — ^Westminster Abbey occupies the site of 
a chapel built by Siebert, King of the East Saxons, in honour of St 
Peter, in the seventh century A laiger church was erected by Edward 
the Maityi about 980 , this chuich having been paitly destioyed by 
the Danes, Edward the Confessoi founded an abbey and chuich m the 
Norman style, completed in 1065, of which some lemains still exist 
The present building was begun by Henry III in 1220 and completed 
in the reign of Henry VII The western towers and the west window 
were rebuilt by Sir Chiistojihcr Wien in George I ’s time 

P. 98, 1. n ishop Atterbury. — Erancis Atteibury (1662-1732) was 
a notable wit and Jacobite. He was made Bishop of Rochester in 
1713, after having beq«i successively chaplain to Queen Anne, dean 
of OarMe, caison of Exetei, and dean of Ohiist Church, After the 
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death of Queen Anne he continued to plot for the restoration of the 
Pretender, and in 1722 he was committed to the Tower on suspicion 
of treason. He was deprived of his digmties and Banished in May 
1723, and died in exile at Paris He was a man of bnlhant talents as 
an orator, as a preacher, and as a controversialist, and an mtimsPbe 
fnend of Swift and j^ope. Pope alludes to him m the ‘ Prologue to 
the Satires,’ hne 139, as ‘Mitred Rochester’ and in the ‘Epilogue 
to the Satires,’ Pialogue ii. 82, 83 : 

‘ How pleasing Atterhury’s softer hour ' 

How shin’d the soul, unconquer’d m the Tower * ’ 

He also wrote an epitaph on the tragic death of Atterbury’s only 
daughter at Pans, within a few hours of her arrival, followed almost 
immediately by her father’s death See note on p 13, 1 18 

P, 98, 1. 14. The shr* e of Saint dward.— The shnne is of Purbeok 
marble and is in the Chapel of Edward the Confessor, Kmg of England, 
1042-1066 

P 98, 11 14, 15. The Plantagenets. — ^The fourteen Enghsh kings from 
Henry II to Richard III , 1154-1485 , so called fiom the badge of 
their house, a sprig of broom, Latin 'planta gemsta» 

P. 98, 1 16. The chapel of Henry the Seventh. — This chapel occupies 
the site of the lady chapel erected by Henry III, which was pulled 
down to make way for it It is a beautiful specimen of the perpendicular 
style, with the fretted vault work of the roof and fan tracery, like that 
of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge. 

P 98, 1 16 The house of Albe arle. — Macaulay gives the Earls of 
Warwick of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a title to which 
they had no nght by descent, the Rich family not having inherited 
the title from the de Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, who claimed the legendary Guy of Warwick 
as their ancestor and are now represented by Earl Beauchamp of 
Madresfield Court The sixth Earl of this earher creation, Richard de 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick and Kmght of the Garter, was granted 
m addition j^he title of Earl of Aumarle in 1419, after the capture of 
Aumarle in Normandy by Henry V., whose marriage with Catharine 
of France he arranged Both titles became extinct with his son and 
successor Henry de Beauchamp, who was raised to the digmty of Duke 
of Warwick in 1444 and died without male issue in the following year 
There were Earls of Albemarle, of a still earher creation, in the thirteenth 
century, in the persons of Wilham de Fors, great-grandson of Count 
Stephen, and his son Wilham de Fors, who died in 1260. The title 
was revived by Charles II for George Monk, who was created Duke of 
Albemarle for his services in restoring the kmg to the throne; this 
was an imphcit admission of the authenticity of the flatt<^nng pedigree 
which represented Monk as a descendant of Richard de Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick and Aumarle Aumarle, from which the name 
‘Albemarle comes, was a town and territory l^^ng north-east of Rouen 
in the dtfkedom of Normandy At a later date the "title of Earl of 
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Albemarle was conferred by Wilbam III. on his friend Arnold Joost van 
Keppel, 1669-1718, whose descendants st?ll hold it, 

P 98. 1. 17. ext to the co n of ontague. — Cf. Tiokell’s elegy ; 

* Oh, gone for ever, take this long adieu ; 

And sleep in peace next thy lov'd MonMgu ! * 

P 08^ 1 24 An elegy which, &c. — ^An extract has already been 
quoted by Macaulay at page 85. It was addressed J To the Right 
fionourable the Earl of Warwick.’ Macaulay’s eulogy is, perhaps, 
somewhat * perfervid,’ but the poem does honour to 4)he heart of the 
friend who wrote it and to the man of gemus whose virtues inspired it. 
There is propriety of language, 3 ustness of sentiment, and an honest 
wafmth of love and admiration enkindhng it, as the following extracts 
may show . 

Ne’er to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 

Since their foundation, came a nobler guest. 

Nor e’er was to the bowers of bhss convey’d 
A fairer spirit, or more welcome shade. 

In what new region, to the just assign’d, 

What new employments please th’ unbody’d mind ’ 

A winged virWe, through th’ ethereal sky, 

From world to world unweary’d does he fly ’ 

Does he dehght to hear bold Seraphs tell 
How Michael battled, and the Diagon fell ? 

Or, mixt with milder cherubim, to" glow 
In hymns of love, not lil essay’d below ? ’ 

P. 98, 11 35, 36 The Queen of Sweden. — ^Ulrica Eleanora,’"sister of 
the famous Charles XII. who was killed at Predenckshald in 1718 Her 
consoit was Fredenok I , Landgrave of Hesse Cassel 

P 98, 1 36. Pr' ce ugene. — See note on p. 30, line 6. 

P. 98, 1 36. The Grand Duke of Tuscany. — From 1569 to 1737 the 
famous Medici family, rulers of Florence, were hereditary grand dukes 
of Tuscany. Cosmo III was grand duke in 1721: 

P 98, 1 37 Par a. — ^Francis Farnese, Duke of Parma, a descendant 
of Alexander Farnese, who in 1534 became Pope Paul III. 

P 98, 1. 37. odena. — ^The dukes of Modena were of the illustnous 
house of Este from 1288 till 1796, when the French expelled the last 
duke. 

P. 98, 1 37. GuastaUa. — ^The Gonzagas, dukes of Mantua from 1328, 
held also the duchy of Guastalla till 1708, when Mantua was seized by 
the Emperor Joseph L 

P 99, 1 1,^ enoa. — See note on p. 26, 1. 28 

P 99, 1 1 "^The egent Orleans. — ^Phihp II , Duke of Orleans (1674- 
1723), was the nephew of Louis XIV , and became Regent on his uncle’s 
death in 1715 When he (died, Louis XV., great-grandson of Louis XIV. , 
assumed the^ goiremment. 
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P.99,1. 1. Cardinal Dubois. — Gmllaume Bubois (1656-1723), Mimster 
of ‘Poreign Affairs to the Buke^f Orleans, whose preceptor he had formerly 
been Though a man of infamous character, and n*ot even a pnest, 
he successfully used his inordinate influence over bis former pupil to 
procure for himself ^e Archbishopnc of Cambray and a CardinaFs imt. 
He became prime imnister in 1722, a year before his death. 

P, 99, 1. 12. Poets’ Corner. — ^In the south transept of thb* Abbey, 
where are memonals of great Enghsh writers, chiefly poets, from Chaucer 
to Tennyson and Browning. 

P. 99, 1 15. The verlasting OMi.— Spectator, No. 72, of May 23, 
1731* *The Everlasting Club consists of a hundred members, who 
divide the whole twenty-four hours among them m such a manner Ifeat 
the club sits mght and day from one end of the year to another . . . 
It IS a maxim of this club that the steward never dies, for, as they succeed 
one another by way of rotation, no man is to quit the great elbow 
chair, which stands" at the head of the table, till his successor is in 
readiness to fill it . , . They have an old woman in the nature of a 
vestal whose bfisiness it is to ohensh and perpetuate the fire, which 
burns from generation to generation, and has seen the glass-house 
fires in and out above an hundred times. . . . The Everlasting Gub 
treats all other clubs with an eye of contempt, and talks even of the 
Kit-Cat and October as upstarts. Their ordinary discourse ... is of 
members who have taken the glass in their turns for a week together , 
of others who have smoked an hundred pipes at a sitting . . . sometimes 
they speak in raptures of a run of ale m King Charles's reign . . . The 
senior member has outlived the whole club twice over, and has been 
drunk with some of the grandfathers of the present sitting members.’ 

P. 99, 11 15, 16 The Loves of Hilpa and Shalu . — Spectator, Nos 
584 and 585, of August 23 and 25, 1714 The story tells of an ante- 
diluvian courtship, in which Hilpa, ‘ who was but a girl of three score 
and ten years,’ was wooed by two brothers of whom she espoused the 
wealthier, Harpath After his brother’s death, ‘ snatched away ’ by an 
untimely fate at 250, Shalum renewed his courtship, and bade the 
daughter o^Zilpah remember * that the age of man is but a thousand 
years , that beauty is the admiration but of a few centuries.’ After 
some dalhanoe with another and more opulent suitor, Mishpach, Hdpa 
accepts Shalum, after a brief courtship of only half a century or so, 
but not before her lover had become the richest man in China through 
the destruction of his rival’s city by fire. 

P 99, 1. 23 eeonciled wit and virtue, &e. — ^Cf Pope, ‘ Satire,’ v. 2X7- 

220 

‘ He from the taste obscene reclaims our youth. 

And sets the passions on the side of truth. 

Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art^. 

And pours each human virtue in the heart.’ 

P. 99, 1. 25 y fanaticis le. of the Puritan party 
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APPENDICES 

APPENDIX I 

acaulay’s Style and Characteristics illustrated m the ^ ssay 
on Addison ’ 

I. The defects m this essay aie due to 

1. Mistakes about matters of fact 

These are rare in Macaulay’s Essays , but two have been 
noted in this Essay, the assignment of Bi. Lancaster, of 
Queen’s College to Magdalen College (p 7), and the attri- 
bution of vSii Andrew Eountaine’s portrait m Holland 
House to Addison 

2. Invention presented as if it were fact 

A good example of this is Macaulay’s story of Steele pleadmg 
desperate poverty, borrowing £1000 from Addison, and 
then enteitaimng a large party on the strength of the loan 
(pp. 49, 60) 

3. Acceptance of stories on insufS-cient or untrustworthy evidence 

Instances of this failmg aie the story of Addison’s travelhng 
tutorship (p. 31), Pope’s story about the hnes on * Atticus\* 
{p. 87), the stones about Addison’s alleged tmhappiness 
in his marriage (pp 91, 92), and the death-bed story 
about Gay (p, 96). 

4* Exaggeration 

E.g., the account of Addison’s schoolboy attainments (p 7), 
and the alleged ease with which good heroic couplets can 
be written (pp. 16, 16) 

5. Misrepresentation, due to (a) hastily formed opimon, (b) 
rketonoal ejSeot ; (c) personal or (d) pohtical bias , e g. . 

(a) Addison’s alleged ignorance of the Greek classics and 
of the Latin (jirose authors (pp. 8-13, and 40, 41) 

(b) The character of Steele (pp. 48, 49), 
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(c) The persistent depreciation of Steele in comparison with. 
Addison (pp. 59, 60, 63-65, 67, 68, 73, 74, 92-95) 

(d) The descriptions of the Tones (pp. 32, 42, and 60-62). 

6 Defective cntical faculty : 

E.g , th«» superficial criticism of Addison, Swift, and Voltaire 
(pp 55-58). 

II* 1. The following passages are good specimens of Macaulay’s 
powers in narrative, descnption, and hvely argument ; 

(a) The narrative of James II.’s treatment of Magdalen 
College (pp. 7, 8), of the effects of the storm of 1703 (p 40), 
and of the representation of * Cato ’ (pp. 68, 69). 

(b) The descnption of the Homeric wamor (pp. 36, 37), 
the character of Steele (pp. 48, 49), and the description 
of Addison’s last moments and of his cheerful piety 
(pp. 96, 97) 

(c) 'The refutation of Dr. Johnson’s opimon about Boileau 
(pp. 23, 24), and of Pope’s charge against Addison and 
Tiokell (p. 84). 

2. Of his antithetical manner characteristic Specimens are the 
passage on Addison’s alleged infenonty in the Greek authors 
and in the Latin prose writers (pp 10, 11), the sketch of the 
Duke of Shrewsbury’s character (p. 29), Addison’s alleged 
indifference to or ignorance of Latin orators and historians 
and of Itahan history and hterature (p 41), and the often- 
quoted epigram on Steele, ‘ he was a rake among scholars, 
and a scholar among rakes ’ (p 52). 

3 An excellent example of paradox is his argument that Addison 
owed his popularity to his timidity (p 45, 11 28-31). 

III. Erom the teohmoal point of view two prominent characteristics 
of Macaulfby’s prose style are (1) His avoidance of the neuter relative 
pronouns * which ’ and * that ’ ; and (2) his frequent use of very short 
sentences. 

1. He avoids these relatives (a) by short sentences ; and (b) by 

the substitution of apposition, of participles and adjectives 
and of prepositional phrases for relative clauses. 

There are numerous pages in this Essay in which these neuter 
relatives occur only once, and four pages have been noted, 
4, 67, 78, and 92, m which they do not occur at all. 

2. The employment of very short sentences in mbination with 

longer ones is often very effective m what may be styled (a) 
the pyramid ; (b) the inverted pyr mid ; and (e) the ‘ crescendo 
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and diminuendo,’ or alternate nse and fall m length of sentences. 
Examples of these three types, vith figures representing the 
comparative number of words in each succeeding sentence of 
the paragraph, are given below: 

(a) The pyramidal formation of the pa-^agraph . 

* The last moments of Addison — ^his forty-eighth year ’ 

(pp. 96, 98) 

Sentences 8, 8, 8, 12, 11, 100, 40, 27, 8, 8, 

(b) The inverted pyramid ; 

* The great tempest — ^the general ’ (p. 40). 

Sentences • 32, 19, 6, 6, 11, 11, 7, 23, 36. 

(c) The * crescendo and diminuendo ’ : 

The fiist great poet — soldier in Europe * (pp. 36, 37), 

Sentences 23, 32, 30, 46, 10, 60, 28, 77, 8, 23, 48. 

It IS not strange — in our own time ’ (pp. 66, 67) 

Sentences 21, 10, 16, 9, 28, 17, 5, 19, 16,- 16, 19, 21, 14, 
26, 46. 

Addison gave the play — ^unammous applause ’ (pp 68, 69). 

Sentences 18, 13, 15, 24, 14, 10, 6, 14, 18, 42, 5, 11, 
69, 33 

APPENDIX II 

Addison’s Classical Attain ents^ 

Macaulay’s criticism of Miss Aikin and his rash statements about 
the hmitations of Addison’s classical scholarship have been already 
considered in the notes. In view, however, of Macaulay’s allegations, 
a careful examination has been made of the whole of Addison’s con- 
tributions to the Spectator, The result shows still more clearly now 
very inaccurate and ill-grounded were those allegations. 

1. No less than thirty-two Greek authors are cited by Addison in 
the Spectator 9 the total number of instances in which either the substance 
or the actual words of a quotation are given amounting to eighty-seven. 
Twenty of these quotations are in Greek, the remamder in an Enghsh 
translation. The authors mentioned or cited are as follows . -<Ehan, 
Anhphanes, Anstenetus, Aristophanes, Anstotle, Diodorus Siculus, 
Diogenes Laertius, Epictetus, Eunpides, Hehodorus, Herodotus, Hesiod, 
Hierocles, Homer, Josephus, Longinus, Lucian, Menander, Musseus, 
Pindar, Plato, Plutarch, Prodicus, Pythagoras, Sappho, Simomdes, 
Sophocles, Theocritus, Theognis, Thucydides, Tryphiodorus, Xenophon. 

In addition to4hese, he quotes five passages in Greek, the au%orship 
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of whicli IS uncertain, a Greek proverb, and one of the Fathers. He 
has also an allusion to the Japogrammatists and other * freak ’ poets, 
and a Gieek quotation which appears to be of his 5wn composition. 

The allusions and citations amount, in all, to 120, of which twenty- 
four have reference 4o Homer, twenty-two to Aristotle, and twelve to 
Plato 

One of the ^essays, besides, is a fable written in direct mutation of 
the humorpus fables of Lucian 

In face of these facts and figures it wiU be plain that Macaulay was 
indeed -wide of the mark in assertmg that Addison’s knowledge of 
Greek, * though doubtless such as was, m his time, thought respeo1ip.ble^ 
at Osdord, was evidently less than that which many lads now carry 
away every year from Eton and Bugby ’ 

2. The number of allusions to Latin prose authors in the Spectator 
is much less considerable, though the Latm verse quotations are, of 
course, very numerous. They amount, in all, to thirty-four, of which 
twenty are quotations in substance or in the actual words of the authors 

The authors cited are Goero, Livy, Quintilian, Sallust, Seneca, 
Suetomus, Tacitus, Valens, and Valentiman There is also a saying 
of Brutus quoted 

This IS surely enough, at least, to refute Macaulay’s statement 
that * Addison’s serious attention, during his residence at the University, 
was almost entirely concentrated on Latin poetry,’ and that ‘ if he did 
not wholly neglect other provinces of ancient hteiature, he vouchsafed 
to them only a cursory glance ’ 

APPENDIX III 

Addison’s Gra ar and nglish 

Of the xjharm and grace of Addison’s prose style there is only one 
opinion But as that style has also been held up as a model of correctness, 
it IS necessary to point out that this is yery far from being invariably 
true. 

An analysis of all his papers in the Spectator shows that the number 
of lapses of grammar and idiom is considerable. No less than seventy- 
two passages have been noted in which these occur, and there are not 
a few for which the exercise of a modern schoolboy would be heavily 
underscored. 

1 Theie are occasional solecisms, such as * methdtghts,’ * loade?i,* 
‘ that cherubm,’ ‘ more preferable,’ * more inferior,’ * plantations . . . 
which ^re lain out by the rule and line,’ ♦each of those persons Tiave 
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lost, &c ,* ‘ m proportion as either of these two qualities are wanting,* 

* the love, tenderness and compassion whjich are apt to rise in us 
ts that by which the whole world of life is upheld,* ‘ it would have been 
impossible to have, giveny' * the glowing redness of the bernes, with 
wMch they are hung at this time, vies with the ve*’dure of their leaves, 
and are apt to inspire the heart of the beholder, &o ,’ * this is none of 
those tui?bulent passions which ts apt to gratify a man in the heats of 
youth.’ 

But, apart from such obvious blunders of grammar, there ivill be 
found a rather surpnsmg number of slovenly constructions and mcorreot 
or ip.elegant usages. 

2 The following are instances of incorrect usages of correlatives*' 
and incorrect consecutions . 

At such hours when ‘ These carry the humour so far till the 

affected coldness qmte kills, &c.,’ * but still there will be such a mixture 
of dehght m the very disgust it gives us, as any of these quahfications 
are most conspicuous and prevaihng,’ ‘ a second kind of beauty, which 
does not work in the imagination with that warmth and violence as 
the beauty that appears in its proper species,’ * we should sufficiently 
weigh the objects of our hopes, whether they be such as we may reason- 
ably expect from them what we propose in their fruition,’ ‘had he 
read the books which he has collected, he would find this accusation 
. . groundless,’ * I have as many (letters) ... of such who would 
fin up the vacancy, &c.,’ ‘ you will find such a place . . . whiehy &o ,’ 

‘ it is very natural for such who, &c.’ 

3 Slovenly constructions, such as are only tolerable in conversation, 
are sometimes allowed to appear in the Essays : 

‘ Both to men’s morals and their undertakmgs,’ ‘ either real blemishes 
or beauties,’ * we should be more angry with a sinner than a heretic,’ 
‘ that historian tells us that it is their opimon that no mar>, ever kiUed 
his father, or that it is possible such a crime should be in nature,’ ‘ some 
ludicrous schoolmen have put the case that, if an ass were placed between 
two bundles of hay . . . whether it would be possible for him to eat 
of either,’ ‘ his whole story . . . seems to be a full and complete relation 
of wJiat the other is only an epitome,’ ‘ such quotations as might 
do more honour to the Itahan than Enghsh poet,’ * if the Enghsh stage 
were under the same regulations the Athenian was formerly,’ ‘ but if 
we look into the English comedies above mentioned, we would think, 
&c.,’ * I am afp^ud neither our Smyrna or St. James’s will be a match 
for it,’ ‘ when we are at school, it u necessary for us to be acquainted with 
the system of Bagan theology, and may be allowed to enliven a theme 
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or point an epigram with a heathen god,* * an ordinary poet would 
have weakened, instead of illiastraied the principal fable * 

4. Examples of incorrect usages of verbal nouns and participial con- 
structions are : 

Writers who ha«e employed their wit and parts in propagating of 
vice andirreligion,* * Having passed away the greatest part of the^ipoming 
in hearing the knight’s reflections he ashed me if I would smoke 
EL pipe with himl* * I . . . have received much greater satisfaction from 
the suppressing sMi performances, &c ’ 

5 Even the modern purist’s bugbear * and which,’ without any 
preceding relative, is to be found in Addison . 

But notwithstanding this faculty must in some measure be born 
in us, there are several methods of cidtivating and improving it, and 
without which it will be very uncertain,’ ‘ I shall here pubhsh the con- 
tents of a little manuscript lately fallen into my hands, and which 
pretends to great antiquity’ 

6 Incorrect or inelegant usages of particular words ai e comparatively 
common 

< Who visited his fnend very frequently, and was dictated by his 
natural affection . . to make himself esteemed, &o * the nund 
meets with other misfortunes in her whole strength,’ * very difficultly f 

* I shall not engage on those beaten subjects of the usefulness of know- 
ledge, &o ’ — (one may speak, with Hamlet, of * the beaten way of fiiend- 
ship,’ but not of ‘beaten svhpcts^ — ‘disburse,’ incorrectly used for 
‘ reimburse,’ ‘ a seremty which will produce a satiety of joy and an 
umnterrupted happiness,’ ‘ but they were mcapable, either of them, 
to recede from the choice they had made,’ ‘ I need not acquaint my 
reader that in the Ides of March Bratus destroyed Caesar,’ ‘ when she 
hears of a robbery that has been madef ‘ they are at least intimations, 
not only of t|Le excellency of a human soul, but of its independence on 
the body,’ ‘ one who condoled him ’ (incorrectly for ‘ condoled with 
him’), — ‘ask them which of their husbands they condole’ — (a very 
dubious usage for ‘ lament ’), — ‘ he has disposed of these several cir- 
cumstances among so many agreeable and natural fictions of his own,’ 

* I never met with a consideration that is more finely spun, and what 
has better pleased me,’ ‘ I have not stuch to rank them with the mur- 
derer and assassin ’ 

7. It must not be supposed, however, that the various blemishes of 
which examples have been given above are relatwdi^iiec^ent ; on 
the contrary, they occur but rarely, considering the length and number 
of the essays from which they have been collected If we include the 
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* Kevised Spectator,* the total number of Addison’s papers is 298 , 
m relation to such a total, the proportionnof blemishes in the workman* 
ship is inconsiderable 


APPENDIX IV 

Addison’s Style 

1. Character of style. — ^The style of Addison is entirely original, and 
it has never been successfully imitated. It stands midway between 
th^ exalted and the colloquial, and it is perfectly adapted to the character 
of the compositions which it adorns. If it owes anything to the influenog 
of any one preceding author, it is perhaps in the easy grace and ironic 
humour of Plato’s dialogues that we should find the nearest parallel. 
In * sweetness, grace, and facility,’ it is Greek rather than Latin m 
manner ; its diction also is far less latimstio than that of Milton in 
the previous generation, or Dryden in his own, or Dr. Johnson in a 
later generation 

2 Three requisites of style. — Every one feels the charm of Addison’s 
style, as of his humour, but it is not easy to analyse either the one or 
the other * This mystery of fine writing,’ says Bishop Hurd in a 
note on No 409 of the Spectator ^ * consists chiefiy in three things (1) 
In a choice of fit terms , (2) In such a construction of them as agrees 
to the grammar of the language in which we write ; and (3) In a pleasmg 
order and arrangement of them. By the first of these qualities a style 
becomes, what we call, elegant by the second, emet' and by the 
third, harmonious. Each of these qualities may be possessed by 
itself ; but they must concur, to form a finished style.* It has been 
pointed out (in Appendix III ) that the commonly received notion 
regarding the correctness of grammar and construction ^in Addison’s 
prose requires some modification, and that there are exceptions even 
to his usual felicity in choosing ‘ fit terms ’ — ^what Matthew Arnold 
has called the * inevitable ’ word or phrase — ^though this faihng is very 
rare. But in respect of the third reqmsite for a finished style Addison 
is hardly ever, if ever, at fault. His ear, which played him so curiously 
false in rhyme, seems to be almost unerring when he moves among 
the harmomes of prose. Th&re, at least, he abides ‘ in music’s most 
serene dominions.’ 

3. Analysis : ethod of har onious eo position illustrated.— If we 
seek for the mechanical means by which this harmony is attained, we 
find that it coi^ists chie^ in the following practices : 
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(a) Varying the rhythm, by varying the length and the feet of each 
individual sentence. Take, for example, the sentence : 

* 1 shall first | consid | er those | pleasures of | the fmag | ina [ ti6n, 
which arise | from the ao [ tual view 1 and sur ] vey of out | ward 
6 ^ I jects * 

Here the successive feet are anapssst, iambus, iambus, dactyl, ai^apsest, 
iambus ; anap t, anap t, anapaest, iamb , anapaest, iambus 
There is ncli variety of movement, 

(b) Constructing the constituent parts of a sentence, so that each 
part flows easily, and that the several parts compose an harmomous 
whole- And this latter object is often achieved by making the secoM 
01 two, or the third of three, constituent members longer than the 
preceding member or members : E.g. ‘ We are flung mto a pleasing 
astonishment at such unbounded views, and feel a delightful stillness 
and amazement in the soul at the apprehension of them.’ 

(c) Varying the rhythm of a paragraph similarly by varying the 
length, number, and rhythm of the individual sentences. 

(d) Avoiding rhymes, jingles of sound, and fragments of blank 
verse or any other metrical arrangement of words : E.g * excited and 
delighted ’ (Macaulay) ; * Art thou He that should come or do we look 
for another ? ’ (Authorised version of the Hew Testament — a complete 
hexameter hue). 

(e) In English, avoiding the undue frequency of sibilants, * s,’ * sh.’ 
and * c ’ soft being predominant in our tongue 

Other points might be named , but these will suffice to illustrate 
the means by which * prose hath her cadences.’ 
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